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THE JACaUERIE. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Even in the middle of the fourteenth centuiy the tint 
of age had overspread the vast old church of St. Peter 
of Montvoye, some twenty miles from Tours. The 
stone, which had once been light gray, was stained with 
many a dingy colour, and the sharp cutting of the mason^l 
chisel had been rounded away by the obliterating hand 
of time. Indeed, so tall and shadowy was the building, 
that although, in its first newness, the exterior might have 
appeared bright and shining amid the green woods that 
eovered the surrounding country, the interior never could 
have given the spectator the idea of freshness, but in its 
dim obscurity must have looked old even from the first. 
It had been built in that style mistakenly called NormaUt 
but at a period when the round arch was gradually de- 
clining, and the long lancet-shaped window, the lofty 
column, and the horseshoe arch were occasionally used. 
The lighter forms, indeed, of a later period were not 
there to be seen ; and all was heavy, massive, and stem, 
scarcely relieved by the many mouldings and rich oma* 
ments of the arches, and the quaint and ever- varying 
decorations of the capitals. The tall windows afforded 
but a faint and uncertain light, except when the full sun- 
shine of the summer poured at noon through the arch 
of the southern transept, and even then the stained glass 
softened and saddened the blaze, giving a sort of un- 
earthly hue to the rays as they fell ifpon the checkered 
pavement. Round the chancel ran two dark side aisles, 
which received none but wandering beams, that found 
their way thither from the body of the church, exceptp 
indeed, when one of the small, low-arched doors, that 
led into the cloisters of the neighbouring abbey, opened, 
and the daylight for a few moments streamed in, display- 
ing the figure of a priest or monk, and casting his long 
shadow uf)on the floor. 
In this church, one evening in the autumn of the year- 
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1357, just when the light was growing faint, ere the 
going down of the sun left all in darkness, was a tall, 
handsome young man, of four or five-and-twenty years 
of age, with his arms crossed upon his bosom, and his 
eye bent down upon the ground. The daii^ aisle of the 
transept in which he stood was too shadowy for any 
one to have distinguished his features, or their expres- 
sion, had there been other people in the church ; but he 
was quite alone. Neither priest appeared at the altar, 
nor penitent in the confessional ; and the flickering of a 
faint lamp before one of the shrines was the only thing 
that looked like life within the walls of the building. 

Though no one saw his features, it may be necessary 
that the reader should see them with the eye of imagina- 
tion, and also requisite that he should mark the pecuUar 
expression which those features wore. The lines were 
all good, except perhaps about the mouth, where a cer- 
tain heavy fulness of the lips took away all beauty from 
that part of the face.. Tne forehead Was broad and 
capacious, though not remarkably high ; the brow strong* 
ly marked, but finely shaped ; the eyes large, sparkling, 
and full of thoughtful meaning; the nose small, but 
beautifully cut ; and the chin perhaps a little more promi- 
nent than is exactly syn) metrical, but stiU rounded into 
that form which the Grecian chisel was delighted to dis- 
play. The hair and beard, which were all short, were 
of a rich brown colour, and curled about the face in 
many a graceful sweep; but the form of the head was 
in itself remarkable, bemg nearly spherical, though there 
eertainly did appear a degree of fulness behind the ears 
and at the back of the scull which diminished the 
beauty of the whole. 

Could anybody have watched the expression which 
the countenance we have described wore at that moment, 
he might have been more puzzled than ever he was in 
life before to interpret the meaining of what was written 
on that page. Dark and stern it certainly was ; but, at 
the same time, there was a mingUng of scorn, and melan- 
itboly too, with that look of fierce determination, which 
bad a strange efiiect. The brow was knitted into a 
heavy frown ; the full black eye fixed upon the pave- 
ment, though nothing was to be seen there but the dim 
shadow of the aisle ; the nostril was curled, Its if with 
strong contempt for some object in his own thoughts ; 
but we turn of the mouth was that of deep sad- 
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Hess ; and thus he stood for seversK minutes, till sudden- 
ly the whole aspect changed, and, though as mingled as 
before, the expression presented elements entirely differ- 
ent. A low suppressed laugh caused his lips to part ; a 
gleam of triumphant joy lighted up his eye as if from 
the anticipation of some difficult success ; the knitting 
of the brow passed away, and the only part of his for- 
mer look that remained was the scornful turn of Uie 
nostril and the upper Up. 

It may seem strange to the reader that I have pauiad 
to give so minute a description of the features of a man 
who was dressed in the garb of a viUein or serf, attached 
as domestic to some noble house ; but so it was, and 
such, in fact, was the condition of the personage now 
before us. The dress that he wore was of brown 
hire, as it was then called, but it fitted him well ; and, 
with a certain degree of vanity as well as taste, he had 
contrived to give it so much additional smartness, that 
it became his person as well as more lordly robes. 
Each sinewy limb was shown to the best advantage, and 
the symmetrical grace of his whole person was display- 
ed, rather than concealed, by the close-fittmg garments 
which covered him. 

In saying that his station was that of a domestic in 
some noble house, I do not mean to imply that it wtm 
inferior, as compared with that held by others in his own 
grade of society. It must be remembered that many 
of those tasks of personal attendance and service which 
are now performed by hired servants were in those days 
executed by young nobles of the highest rank and fairest 
prospects, either in the dwelling of their own parents, 
or in the castles of the friends and relations of their 
family, where they appeared as pages or squires ; and 
to wait upon their lora^s person, to clean his armour as 
well as the dressing of his horse, the service of his table, 
and various other acts now considered menial, were 
then part of their daily duty. Many other functions, 
however, were assigned in every large mansion to serfh 
or villeins, who sometimes, in the house of a liberal anff 
kindly master, were raised to offices apparently higher 
than those which were conferred on the young nobility 
of the household. There was a distinction, however, 
which perhaps we do not very clearly understand at 
present ; and although a villein might fill the post of 
chaplain, almoner, and counsellor, and sit at his lord^ 

AS 
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table,* while the sons of princes poured the wine or 
earved the meat, yet the serf could not, except in de- 
fault of noble hands, bear his lord^s shield or spear, could 
not give him the water to wash before dinner, or hand 
him the cup out of which he drank. 

The dress of the person whom I have described was 
good, fine in the texture, and such as none but^tine high- 
^ favoured would have been permitted tc^ear, though 
it was stiU that of the villein, and showe^i^at, although 
the form and the features might all be as high and re- 
fined as Grecian sculpture ever displayed, yet the tint of 
slavery was in the blood, and that the wearer was a serf 
of the soil. 

By this time, however, great changes and amelionu - 
tions had taken place in the condition of that class, and 
they stood in a very different position from that in which • 
they had been placed at the time that Europe first .is- 
sued forth from the darkness of the ninth century. 
Many wise and good monarchs had willingly and anx-^ 
iously contributed to add comforts to the situation of the 
lower orders, and if not actually to unbind the fetters 
from their hands, at least so to regulate the relations be-^ 
tween the lords of the soil and them, that those fetters ' 
might not be made more galling. Many unwise and 
vicious monarchs, too— for God often uses the wicked 
as instruments of good — in their quarrels with the bar- 
onage, which sometimes trod rather hard upon the skirts; 
of the royal mantle, had endeavoured to punish the ob-^ 
noxious class by giving back some of the privileges of 
man to those on whom that class trampled ; and thus, 
though the villeins upon the lord's estates or territory 
were still nominally his chattels, as much as his horse, 
his dog, or his hawk, yet he was restrained in his deal^ 
ing with themVithin certain limits and by certain rules : 
their property was protected, their lives and persons 
were under the safeguard of the law, and they were no 
longer a mere herd of cattle, to be dealt with at the , 
pleasure of a brutal owner. The cultivators of the soil, 
the mechanic, the manufacturer, the merchant, the in- 
habitants of all villages, and many of the dwellers in 
towns, were generally classed as villeins. Though, 
long before the period of which I now speak, the fornia*- 

* This &ct is proved by ▼arious particulars given by ths Sire de 
JeinviUt isipsctiaf Um honsehdd of St. Loois 
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tion of communes had introduced a distinction, and the 
free commons of a great number of cities presented mn 
intermediate class between the baronage and the serfs, 
they^ were still ranked as villeins by blood, though en- 
joymg all the rights of freemen, without the privileges 
of nobility. In rural districts, however, many a ternble 
and degrading badge of slavery still remained fixed upon 
the peasant.* In one place, the right of the lord implied 
one degrading service ; in another, it comprised others ; 
and in times of trouble and disaster, when the strong 
hand of lawful authority was removed, and the arm of 
the law shortened, exaction, pillagie, oppression, and 
tyranny resumed their full sway: the dearest rights 
and most sacred feelings of human nature were set at 
naught ; and the only safeguard of the peasant was the 
honour, virtue, and benevolence of some of the chival- 
rous lords of the land. That safeguard was sufficient to 
protect many, but it was not sufficient to secure all ; 
and although, in some instances, the noble ch&telain was 
a father to those below him, ever ready to succour them 
in sorrow or calamity, to shield them from danger, and 
to avenge them against wrong, yet in others the feudal 
lord was the enemy of all around, the tyrant of all be- 
neath. 

The times I write of, too, were among the most ter- 
rible that ever the fair land of France beheld. Her king 
was a captive in a foreign land ; her nobiUty, overthrown 
in the terrible day of Poictiers, were scattered, disunited, 
and dismayed ; her fields overrun with bands of lawless 
adventurers, living alone by plunder, and inured to mas- 
sacre and bloodshed as a trade ; her finances ruined ; her 
young prince powerless, insulted, and betrayed, strug- 
gling with a fierce faction and ambitious demagogues in 
the capital, and not one bond of union existing through- 
out the whole land but that of similar language, man- 
ners, and faith. The latter, alas ! was suffered to have 
but little sway either in moderating men's passions or 
directing their actions. In the turbulence, the excite- 
ment, the disorganization of the day, the functions of re- 
ligion were reduced to the task of affording consolation 
and nourishing hope ; but even this was a blessed privi- 
lege where aU else was sorrow, wretchedness, and de- 
spair. 

It may easily be conceived, then, that while such a 
state of anarchy i listed in the land, the oondition of 
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the peasantry in many districts daily became worse. 
Though the law existed, there was none to administer 
the law, or to enforce it between the lord and his serf, 
and thus the will of every man became the only rule in 
his own territories. Jacques Bonhommei as the insolent 
nobles called the unfortunate cultivator of the soil, 
•owed in fear and reaped with pain ; and in many places,. 
ills more burdensome than human nature could bear 
ground the labourer to the earth. 
Such was the state of France at the time when the 

Sersonage whom I have described stood alone in the 
ark aisle of the church of St. Peter at Montvoye, mu- 
sing bitterly over many a topic of deep and terrible inter, 
est. By his dress one might perceive that he was of 
the class of serfs, and that he was some favoured do> 
mestic in a noble house. From the scenes that are to 
come, we shall gather the character of his mind, and 
see more of his condition and feelings, as well as learn 
those actions which gained him a place, though a sad 
one, in the history of the times in which he Uved. 



CHAPTER II. 

» 

Suddenly the door at the end of the aisle opened, and 
a ray from the setting sun broke in upon the darkness, 
tinting the manifold columns and arches as it passed, 
and casting a sudden briUiance down the long perspect- 
ive of the pavement, like one of those bright and won- 
derful thoughts which sometimes, in the mental world, 
hurst upon subjects that have remained obscure for ages, 
discovering to the eye of a Newton or a Herschel a long 
chain of beautiful facts, all lighted up by the removal of 
one dark obstacle. 

The opening of the door disclosed to the eyes of him 
who was standing in the church two forms entering 
from the cloistered quadrangle of the abbey adjoining, 
and he instantly drew back into one of the small chap- 
els, and bent his knee before a shrine, though, to say 
■ooth, he prayed not in his heart, but gazed between the 
pillars that concealed his own person at the others, as 
they paused for a moment in the archway, with the 
ligot shining round them as if ui a picture. 
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The two figures were those of an old man and a young 
one : the first was dressed in the long robe of a gray 
friar ; but the loose heavy gown— even when massed in 
the dark shadow, as he stood with the light flowing in 
from behind —could not conceal the calm dignity of his 
person ; while the ray, catching i^n the bald head, and 
streaming through the white hair, showed enough to 
account for a certain bend of the whole form by the 
heavy pressure of the hand of time. The younger man 
who stood beside him was tall and upright, wim an air 
of easy grace and commanding power in every line; and 
as he advanced, with a step firm but noiseless, and slow 
to suit the pace of his more aged companion, he offered 
a picture of vigorous manhood in its early prime, such 
as might well busy the hand of a skilful artist to depict. 

As the latter turned to speak to the good prior of 
Montvoye — for such was the monk who walked by his 
side — the light caught upon his face, and displayed a 
countenance decidedly handsome in feature, but deriving 
its great beauty from the expression, which was very 
peculiar. It was calm, thoughtful, and even gentle, with 
a flickering smile hanging at that moment round the lip, 
which seemed to denote a quick and playful fancy ; but 
the tranquillity of the expression had nothing of weak- 
ness in it : as did his whole figure and carriage, it gave 
the idea of high mental and bodily powers, great energy 
and activity of character, thoogn those qualities were 
for the time in repose. 

The complexion was fair rather than dark ; but the 
face was browned with much exposure to the sun and 
wind, and a distinct line across the forehead showed 
where the casque or the cap had shaded the head from 
the summer heat. The eyes were hazel, and fringed 
with long dark lashes, but the hair and beard were of a 
light, rich brown. 

He was speaking as he came forward; biit the only 
words which caught the ear of the person who re- 
mained kneeling in the neighbouring chapel were, ** I 
am right glad it is so, father, for I have myself known 
what it is to lose those who are most dear. Not only 
is your noble brother living, but in good health. His 
wounds are now healed ; but he is one of those who 
could not survive a field like that without some worthy 
marks of having done his duty." 

"You do him justii^^, noble lord," replied the prior: 
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** Maurice de Mauvinet* will never shame his race. We 
have mourned for him as dead, and well may we now 
lejoice to find him living." 

The prior said no more for the moment, but walked 
on by the side of his more youthful companion, musing 
«8 he went. Both paused, bowed, and crossed them* 
aelves as they traversed the nave before the high altar ; 
and then, takmg their way to the opposite door of the 
transept, they issued forth upon the steps of the church, 
before which stood a gUttering train of men-at-arms^ 
calmly talking with some monks and serving-men, or 
arranging the caparisons of their horses, and sootlung 
Ihe eager fire with which the chargers fretted to depart. 

The young nobleman turned as if to take his leave ; 
but the prior spoke first, with a thoughtful smile. " I 
will not detain you long, noble sir," he said, " for the 
evening is at hand, and night is no time to travel in this 
poor land of France ; but yet I would fain hear another 
vord or two of my dear brother's fate ere we part, 
tbough to-morrow perhaps I shall meet with you again.'* 

*'Nay, speak boldly, my good lather," replied the 
knight : ** 1 fear not the darkness. What would you 
know more!" 

'' First," said the prior, " I would ask when we may 
bope to see my brother back ?" 

" Nay, that I know not," answered his companion : 
*^ right soon, I trust, good father. He may come when- 
soever he will. 'Tis now some six weeks since that, 
e»urneyinff by Poictiers, I first had reason to believe the 
tters he had written, as soon as his wounds were heal- 
ed, had never reached his friends in France. It is no 
marvel that such has been the case ; for where no law 
lemains — and it would seem that all rule has been done 
away with here — letters often find other hands than those 
tot which they were intended. However, I wrote to 
the noble lord at once, and sent the packet by a trusty 
messenger, who I know has since reached the good 
city of London, telling him what I had heard, and be- 
seeching him to come over hither and seek his liberty 
himself, lest men should say I had acted so discourteous- 
ly as not to put a worthy prisoner to ransom. It never 
crossed my mind, however, that his near friends and 

* Maariee de Mauvinet was seneschal of ToQraine,and was tal^en 
prisoner, severely wounded* at the battle of Poictiers. He is one of 
•tboee particuUrljr mentioned in the lettei of the Black Pnnce. 
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(Aiildren themselves were all this time ignorant that h* 
was in life, till late last night, at Tours, I heard, by a 
mere gossip's talk in the inn, that he was mourned as 
dead, and his young son, called Count of Mauvineti in 
his pla6e." 

^ The boy will gladly give his countship up,*' replied 
the prior, '* to see his small image in his dear father's 
•yes again. But one question more, most noUe captal. 
At what sum have you fixed my brother's ransom 1 
We will raise it speedily, and with right good-wilL" 

^ Faith, my father," answered the other, '* it was nol 
I who fixed it; 'twas himself. The simple facts ara 
these. After the battle, when night was just approach- 
ing, I went out to seek for the body of mv sister's son^ 
who had fallen. We found it among a heap of dead« 
and lying near was what seemed the corpse of my 
good Lord of Mauvinet. They had stripped him of his 
arms and clothing ; but I knew his face, for we had heU 
a conference the day before on some matters r< 
a truce ; and, thinking it were but an act of charity 
wards his friends, I bade my people raise his body too, 
and bear it to my tent. Ere we reached the camp, how- 
ever, I found that the s]Hurk of life was not yet exi 
and therefore we gave him such tending as the time 
milted. He recovered, as you know; and I scarcel]^ 
held it just to put a man so captured to ransom. He^ 
however, fixed the sum himself at Are tliousand marks 
of silver, and < reckoned on having it right speedily. 
However, believe me, my good father, it was not seek- 
ing hid ransom that I came ; it was merely that, hear- 
ing you all believed him dead, I thought it but a pleasant 
ride to turn some twenty miles from my way, and, by 
the tidings of his safety, to light up joy in hearts that 
had long been desolate." 

*' Joy indeed do you bear with you» noble captal," re- 
plied the prior, '* and glad will be the welcome that widti 
yon at my brother's house when once the news that 
you bring is known ; but yet, at this hour and in these 
times, I fear you would not easily get admission within 
the gates of a castle whose chatelain is a boy of six 
years old, and whose lady does not yet number nine- 
teen, unless you were aceompaxiisd by some known 
friend. I have therefore—" 

" I should but have to ride a few miles farther," re- 
plied the knight, interrupting him with a gay laugh. 
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** The trace holds me from storming the castle ; and If 
they will not have the good news I bear them to-night, 
they must wait till you carry it to them to-morrow.mom- 
ing." 
" Not so, noble sir," replied the prior ; " for although, 



I told you, the abbot being absent at this moment, I 
Cannot to-night have the satisfaction of accompanying 
you to MauTinet mys^, yet I have provided means for 
ensuring your reception. I have just sent for a youth 
now at the abbey. He is well known in my brother^s 
house, and greatly trasted by us all, who will both serve 
to guide you thither, and open the gates to you when 
you arrive. He has not yet come up, I see ; but I sup- 
pose he was taken by surprise, and has some small 
preparations to make for his journey." 

The knight thanked the good monk for his care in simple 
t^rms, and then remained plunged in silence ; for he had 
many another thought to busy his mind withal, and 
^Uie things that were now passing round him formed as 
^ yet but a light episode in his existence. The prior him- 
self resumed the discourse, however, saying, after a short 
use, ** In behalf of the youth who is coming I would 
speak your kind consideration, my lord ; for though I 
ust not say that he is of noble birth, yet he is in all 
ings fkr above the race of mere peasants." > 

" The son of some citizen V asked the knight, with 
an air of indifference. 

" Not exactly," replied the prior. " His father held 
lands in Normandy, but fell under some false suspicions 
during the troubles in that district, and was put to death 
by his lord unjustly. His wife and child fled hither, 
where they found a protector in my brother ; and the 
mother dying, the youth has been brought up partly at 
Uie abbey, partly at the castle." 

*' There have been so many troubles in Normandy, 
good father," answered the knight, '^that I know not 
well which you mean ; but if you speak of those that 
occurred a few years ago, when your good prince. King 
John, held what we call the bloody feast of Rouen, arrest- 
ed many noble gentlemen at his son's own table, and 
after dinner strack off their heads in the field behind the 
cas^ ; if you mean those troubles, all I can say is, the 
unjust lord of this good youth^s father had a goodly ex- 
ample of craelty and tyranny before his eyes." 
^ It was previous to the time you speak of that these 
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events took place/' replied the prior; *<but I beseech 
vou, noble sir, cast no harsh censure on my king, while 
he lies yet a prisoner in a distant land. So long as he 
was able, he was ever ready to meet in arms, as a mon- 
arch and a knight, those who gainsayed his deeds ; but 
now—'* 

*' I was wrong, I was wrong, good father/' replied the 
captal : ** he is as valiant a prince as ever drew a sword, 
and I should not have blamed him when he could not 
answer to the charge." 

'* He may have had good cause for what he did, my 
lord," replied the churchman. '* There runs a whisper 
among us that the false King of Navarre had seduced 
the inexperience of the prince to rise against his father, 
and that the Lord of Harcourt was privy thereunto." 

** Still the kinff confounded guilt and innocence to- 

S ether," replied the other, '* and put noble gentlemen to 
eath without a trial. But here comes the youth of 
whom you spoke, I suppose. He seems a likely strip* 
ling, and more fit to make a man-at-arms of than a 
monk." 

" In truths my lord," answered the prior, " it is plain 
to see that he has no great taste for the gown. We 
have done the best we could for him; taught him a 
world of learning, if he would use it wisely ; but, to say 
sooth, he has ever shown himself fonder of watching 
the tiltyard, and secretly practising with the sword and 
spear, than reading theology or singing in our choir. 
He was generally at the castle till my brother marched 
for Poictiers ; but since then I have not well known how 
to dispose of him, for here we cannot do as in England, 
where persons not of noble birth can bear honourable 
arms and gain a high renown." 

A kind and ready answer sprang to the lips of his 
companion, but a mementos thought made him determine 
to pause a while ; and he turned to examine more par- 
ticularly the person of the young man who approached. 

He was a very different being from him whom we 
have already described as lingering moodily in the aisle 
of the church. He was not by four or five years so old 
as the other, and his countenance bore the expression 
of youth, which is a very peculiar one, and which, once 
lost, can never be regained. It was not that his face 
was without traces of thought ; for, with all its cheerful, 
sunshiny look, there was reflection, and imagination, and 
Vol. I.— B , 
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mind in every line ; but it was that there were none of 
the furrows of care, anxiety, and grief upon it, none of 
the lines that show that the heart has been used, and a 
portion of its freshness taken away. There might, in- 
deed, come a shade of melancholy over his brow from 
time to time, but that shade was as a floating cloud over 
a summer sky, and not the dull gray expanse of a chi]l 
autumn day. Neither were there on that countenance 
the branded stamp of fiery passions, nor the harsh traces 
of gnawing discontent. It was frank and open ; change- 
ful, but not moody ; thoughtful, but not sad. The com- 
plexion was rather fair than dark ; the limbs light and 
active, though giving a promise of great strength ; and 
there was in every motion, as in every look, a breathing 
spirit of young exuberant life that had something won- 
derfully prepossessing in it to the eye. ■ 

His dress was that of the richest class of peasantry; 
but that he had received an education far above his birth 
was evident from the grace with which he moved. As 
he approached the prior and his companion, he uncover- 
ed his head, listened with respectful but not servile at- 
tention to the directions that he received, and then, as 
soon as the knight had mounted, laid his hand upon the 
saddlebow of a horse that had been prepared for him- 
self, and without touchmg the stirrup bounded into the 
seat. 



CHAPTER HI. 

There was a castle upon a slight rising ground in the 
midst of a wide basin in the hills. It was strongly forti- 
fied, according to the miUtary architecture of the four- 
teenth century: barbican, portcullis, moat, and draw- 
bridge defended it sufficiently on all sides against the 
ordinary means of attack ; and the tall walls and towers, 
with their crenelles and loopholes, threatened an ap- 
proaching enemy with sad annoyance in his advance. 
Sweeping down the lower slopes of the neighbouring up- 
lands, indeed, were various scattered woods, leaving 
wide open fields between them ; but they came at no 
point so near to the castle as to give a coming foe the 
means of concealing his proceedings. 
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The moat, or piece of water whieh surrounded the 
fortress itself, was somewhat more than fiAy yards 
broad, and was, indeed, one of its best defences ; for only 
one means of traversing its deep water existed, which 
was by a narrow causeway, not carried straight across, 
bat with a bend or elbow in the middle, so that any in- 
imical troops which might attempt to force their way 
over, before they reached the drawbridge and barbican, 
must necessarily expose their flank, first on the one side 
and then on the other, to the whole artillery of the cas* 
tie walls. 

Those walls themselves, at the point opposite to the 
causeway, approached close to the edge of the water, 
and in some places the gray foundations dipped them« 
selves therein ; but on the three other sides a crescent- 
shaped slip of meadow stretched out between the cha- 
teau itself and the greater moat, together with a small 
piece of ground cultivated as a garden, and one or two 
old trees. The breadth of this field was nowhere more 
than thirty or forty yards, and between it and the walls 
was a narrow moat, cut from the other, and crossed by 
two or three drawbridges, which led to posterns in the 
towers sufficiently wide and hi^h to permit the passage 
of a horse ; for, in truth, the green nieadow that we have 
mentioned was used, in times wheirit might be danger- 
ous to cross to the other side of the great moat, for the 
purpose of practising those chivalrous sports which were 
a part of the daily life of that period. 

It was about half past eight o'clock when the party 
which we have seen quit the Abbey of Montvoye paused 
for a moment on the slope of one of the neighbouring 
hills, and the young guide, who had not quitted the side 
af his noble companion during the ride, pointed with his 
hand towards the valley below, saying, *' There, noble 
isir, is the castle !*' 

The moon had risen little more than an hour above a 
line of dark wood that skirted the distant horizon behind 
the castle ; and her hving beams showed the Whole dark 
masses of the ancient feudal building cutting clear upoa 
the luminous sky behind, while the wide mQat, except 
where the shadow of the towers fell, shone bright and 
silver-like -in the white moonlight. A long row of win- 
dows in the lower part of the keep appeared illuminated 
by lights within, and from the casement of a chamber in 
the story just above came forth the rays of a lamp. 
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'* You see, noble sir,^' continued the youth, after they 
had paused for a moment, '* you see they are still wa- 
king. That is the chamber of the Lady Adeia, above the 
knight's hall." 

" You have guided us well and quickly, good youth," 
answered his companion : '* let us spur on, however, lest 
we have yet to wake the lady from her slumbers." 

The young man followed rapidly, but still a step be- 
hind the knight ; for, though he had been treated with 
kindly courtesy, there had not been wanting that tone 
of conscious superiority in the captaFs demeanour 
which he was well entitled to assume, both bv station 
and renown in arms. The youth felt it somewhat pain- 
fully, however ; even more, perhaps, than he would have 
done from those whom he knew well, and who had not 
the habit of treating him as the mere peasant, whom the 
churl's blood excluded from all courteous consideration. 
I have said, indeed, that he had not been so used by the 
knight, who had addressed him often, and asked him 
many a question, showing more interest in him than 
most men might have done so circumstanced. But still, 
the moment the answer was given, the captal had re- 
lapsed into a state of apparent indifference, remained 
silent for several ^inutes, and then speaking of some* 
thing totally different. 

Why he should expect more attention from strangers 
than from those with whom he was familiar, the youth 
could harldly tell ; but yet the cold want of interest with 
which the knight heara his replies seemed to show him 
more sensibly the dark spot of the serf's blood : it was 
as if each man he met marked it upon his forehead, and 
treated him accordingly. His nature was a generous 
nature, however: he might grieve without anger; he 
could feel pain without bitterness ; and although he 
longed to conquer his fate, it was by great and noble 
dec^s, which would shame the world for fixing on any 
class of men the odious name of villeins. 

When they had reached the bottom of the descent, 
the knight again drew in his horse, and paused to look 
up at the dark towers, as they rose majestically against 
the sky. The light was still shining from the window 
above, and a faint strain of music found its way out into 
the air of night. 

" She sings !" said the captal, speaking to himself. 
** She sings ! So soon do aeep griefs pass from the 
mind of youth S" 
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• To his surprise, the young man who rode by his side, 
and who had never ventured to address him except 
when he himself was spoken to, now replied somewhat 
«harply, saying, '* It is a hymn ! Hark !" 

The captal made no observation, but paused and lis- 
tened, and now distinctly heard that the strain which 
he had taken for a light song was in fact a solemn ad- 
dress to Heaven. He did not answer the youth's ob- 
servation, however, but only crossed himself, saying, 
'* God hear her orisons ! Now we must seek admission 
quickly. Over this causeway seems our nearest way.'^ 

*' It is the only way," replied the young man ; ** but 
take care how you try it till I have blown my horn, for 
you might have a flight of arrows on you, such as feU 
at Poictiers." 

"Now Heaven forbid!" replied the captal: **wind 
your horn, good youth." 

The young man raised his horn to his lips, and blew a 
long and cheerful blast. A moment after, a warder on 
the barbican answered in the same tone, and sHouted 
out a welcome in reply to the well-known sounds, but 
at the same time demanded aloud, *^ Who have you got 
with you V 

** t know not your name, noble sir," said the guide to 
his companion. '* All I know is, that you are a friend of 
my good lord the prior." 

** Say it is the Captal de Buch," answered the knight, 
** who comes with good tidings to the house of Mau- 
vinet." 

" What, the noble Captal de Buch !" exclaimed the 
youth, gazing up in his companion's face, " who led the 
English horse against the battle of the constables at 
Poictiers 1" 

" The same," replied the captal, ** the same, young 
man ; but be sure you say he brings good tidings ; for 
my name is not too well loved in France, and may not 
gain me admission without something added." 

" Your name is honoured threuffhout the world !" re- 
plied the young man ; " but I will do your bidding if you 
wiU wait for but a moment here ;" and, riding on sdone, 
he approached the barbican, and after a few words was 
admitted by the warder. / 

' The Captal de Buch remained in a musing moo(L 
-sometimes gazing down into the glistening waters of 
the moat, sometimes looking up to the moonlight sky^ 

B« 
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6ometimes scanning the dark towers, and, while his 
spirit was in truth bus^ with other things, taking in 
Tague impressions of their military strength ; for, in de- 
spite of all that has been said against it, the mind is not 
only capable to a certain degree of carrying on two 
operations at once, but generally does so ; and we con- 
tinually find that, while we are revolving one definite 
train of ideas with all the intensity of deep reflection, 
the casual sights that pass before the eye, and the 
sounds that fall upon the ear,*are each marked and con- 
sidered in a general manner as if by separate powers of 
perception and thought within us. The armed attend- 
ants of the knight in the mean while remained at some 
distance behind, the younger and more impetnous fret- 
ting at the brief pause, and the old and veteran followers 
of the great leader calmly enduring a delay which they 
were well aware proceeded but from necessary caution, 
gazing up with curious eyes at the battlements, and 
thinking how such a castle might be best attacked. 

There was another person present, however, who had 
joined the party at some distance from the abbey, and 
who, after speaking a word to their young guide, had 
fallen behind. This was the remarkable man whom we 
have described in the first chapter, and who, after over- 
taking the troop, had shown no disposition to converse 
or jest with the light-hearted men-at-arms of the cap- 
taPs train during the whole journey they had made to- 
gether. His eyes were now neither turned to the sky, 
nor to the moat, nor to the castle, but were either fixed 
upon the ground, or busily engaged in scanning the forms 
of his temporary companions. The same scornful bend 
was still about his lip, and it might curl somewhat 
more strongly at some of the words which he caught, 
but he uttered not a syllable in reply. 

At the end of about ten minutes the delay seemed to 
be long even to the captal, and from time to time he 
turned his eyes towards the barbican, while his horse 
pawed the ground impatiently, as if wondering what 
stayed his impetuous nder. 

At length, however, the light of torches appeared. in 
the gate ; the drawbridge was once more let down, the 
portcullis was raised, and by the flickering glare of the 
flambeaux might be seen a number of armed men array- 
ing themselves on either side of the causeway, while the 
yoQih wko had guided the party thither came forth and 
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announced to the captal that he was welcome to the 
castle of Mauvinet. 

Ere he entered, however, one of the old soldiers of 
that great officer^s band rode up to his lord's side, and 
begged him to remark the armed throng which lined the 
portal of the barbican. The captal, however, merely re- 
plied with an impatient /* Pshaw !*' and, touching his 
horse slightly with the spur, rode on across the cause- 
way, passed the outer defences, and bowing with a cour- 
teous inclination to the soldiery as he proceeded, en- 
tered the gates of the castle upon horseback, and dis- 
mounted in the courtyard. Here he found stationed 
several old officers to receive him; but the youth who 
had guided him thither still acted the part of his chief 
conductor, and led him forward up the steps to the great 
hall of the building, which was known by the name of 
" the knight's hall." 
• Although the room contained many lights, yet the 

Cart where they first entered was comparatively dark ; 
ut at the farther end was an object which instantly at- 
tracted the captal's attention, and seemed to surprise 
him not a little. It was the form of a girl, apparently 
of nineteen or twenty years of age, habited in garments 
of deep black, and followed by a waiting-woman in the 
same sombre garb. The captal could not doubt for a 
moment that the lady before him was the person whom 
he came to see ; and the surprise which he evidently 
felt must have been excited either by the beauty and 
grace of her form and the loveliness of her face, or by 
the expression oT wondering hope and joy which lighted 
up her countenance. 

He advanced quickly towards her, however, while she, 
on her part, came forward with a hasty step, exclaim- 
ing, *' Welcome, welcome, my good Lord Captal. Al- 
bert tells me you bring me glsul tidings : I know it ! I 
know it ! My father is alive ! A thousand welcomes 
for such happy news!" And, in the eagerness of her 
Joy, according to the simple custom of the day, without 
shame or reserve, the lady approached the knight and 
kissed him on either side of the face, while her eyes 
beamed forth the delight that was in her heart. At the 
same time, however, as if dpubting her own hopes, she 
repeated twice, " Is it not true 1 is it not true, noble 
knight V 
" Yes, lady," replied the captal, ** it is trtte. Your no« 
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ble father does live, is well, and will soon be restored 
unto you. I have brought you the tidings myself, that 
I might have the satisfaction of witnessing the joy 
which I now behold." 

"Joy, indeed," replied the lady, "joy, indeed! the 
greatest that has entered these gates for many a day; 
but I must send for my poor brother ! Though the dear 
child sleeps, it is no sin to wake him with such news as 
this." 

I will not pause to detail the farther conversation of 
the knight and the young lady of Mauvinet. It lasted 
nearly an hour, and in the course of it, all that the cap- 
tal had to tell brought forth on her fair face a thousand 
varying and beautiful expressions, which caught the 
eye of one not insensible to beauty, and made him long 
to know more of the bright heart from which such 
gleams seemed.to issue forth. 

With graceful courtesy and kindness, though with 
some timidity of manner, the lady caused refreshments 
to be set before her guest, and pressed him to his food, 
while several of the old officers of her father^s house- 
hold stood around the table, and others went to prepare 
lodgings in the castle for the knight and his followers. 

Adela de Mauvinet was soon joined in her task of en- 
tertaining her unexpected guest by her young brother, a 
boy of six or seven years old, whose gladness to hear 
of his father's safety seemed even beyond his years, and 
increased the recompense which Adela's joy had already 
bestowed upon the captal for the glad.tidings which he 
had brought. 

It was not till after he had told the story twice, and 
added many a little anecdote to gratify the children of 
his prisoner, that the great leader retired to rest ; but if 
we must say truth, the thought of Adela de Mauvinet, 
of her beauty, and of the varying changes which had 
come over her countenance while he told her of her fa- 
ther's safety, somewhat disturbed his repose, and made 
his slumbers more dreamy and disturbed than they were 
wont to be. 

Let it not be supposed for one moment that the captal 
was already in love. Though those were days in which 
such a thing was quite possible — when the Romeo and 
Juliet love, brought forth, like the lightning from the 
cloud, in a single moment, often produced effects as 
fierce and keen as that of heaven's bolt itself, rending 
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fiifi stubborn heart, and spreading desolation round — jet 
the captal was of a different nature, and loved not easily, 
though long. Still the beauty and the grace of her 
whom he had that night seen for the first time touched 
his imagination, though hot his heart, and he lay and 
thought for more than one half hour of Adela de Mauvi- 
net, and dreamed of her in sleep 



CHAPTER IV. 

There had been a light frost upon the ground, but the 
morning was bright and clear, and some of the soldiery 
of the castle had been wrestling and playing at back- 
sword and buckler in that open space between the walls 
of the castle and the great moat which we have already 
mentioned. It was a tine sight to see them in the clear 
fresh air, with their strong and muscular limbs cast ev- 
ery moment into some new and graceful attitude ; and 
several of the followers of the Captal de Buch, who 
came at first merely to look on, soon entered so fuUy 
into the spirit of the contest, that, when invited by some 
of the wrestlers to take part, they joined in and tried a 
fall with the rest. 

There were two persons, however, who gazed for 
some time on the sports, but took no part therein, re- 
maining aloof at some distance, and with crossed arms 
and bended heads watching the exercises in which they 
were unwilling or unable to mingle. Those persons 
were no other than the youth who had conducted the 
Captal de Buch to Mauvinet, and the man whom we have 
described as lingering in the church of Montvoye. Very 
different, however, was the expression on the counte- 
nance of each as they stood there and gazed. The face 
of the younger displayed a keen interest in all that he 
saw going on before him. while that of his companion 
was unmoved and caln^^ and seemed rather to hold the 
wrestlers and their sports in contempt than to derive 
any pleasure from the sight of their pastime. 

*^ Come, Albert," he said at length, addressing the oth- 
er, " come, let us get away from these brawling fools. 
To stand here and watch them does no good either to 
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you or me. You would fain join them, and be such an« 
other as themselves : I despise them, and would not be 
one of them if I could. Come, Albert, come,'and let us 
talk over poor France.*' 

** I might join them this moment if I would,'* replied 
the other ; *^ you know they are all very kind to me." 

*'Kind!" replied his companion, with a bitter sneer 
upon his lip, and at the same time walking slowly away : 
^ kind ! and you are content to take from kindness thai 
which is your own by right." 

The young man to whom he spoke started, and looked 
inquiringly in his companion's face. " Mine by right I" 
he exclaimed j "how is it mine by right more than 
yours? What is it that you mean, William Cailletl 
How is it mine more than yours V 

" I said not that it was yours more than mine," re* 
plied Caillet; "but come away where we cannot be 
heard, and 1 will explain to you my meaning." 

As he spoke he moved away with a slow step and a 
careless air, as if unwilling to let any of those around 
see that there was in his bosom deeper thoughts than 
were displayed by the mere surface. The other follow- 
ed him across one of the small bridges, and by a postern 
into the castle. Caillet paused not within the building, 
but crossed the court, and sauntering through the great 
gates, approached the barbican. He walked on with an 
air of listless indifference, spoke a few words to the 
warder that let down the drawbridge for them, and then, 
seeing that his companion lingered, as if miwilling to go 
on, he said, " Come, Albert, will you not take a walk 
this fine morning? See how bright the sun shines: 
you will find matter for some new song." 

The youth whom he called Albert smiled and follow- 
'ed him, merely replying, " 1 cannot go far, Caillet, for I 
have charge to wait upon the noble Captal de Buch till 
the good prior comes." 

" The captal will not want you for an hour or two," 
said Caillet, " and you have plenty of time for a walk. 
Come, if you be willing ; if not, stop behind. Good faith, 
it is the same to me. I seldom seek better company 
than my own ; for nowadays one's thoughts are one's 
best friends." 

The other made no answer, but accompanied him in 
silence, and Caillet took his way through the meadows 
on the opposite side of the moat, and walked on up the 
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slope of the hill to some trees a little in advance of the 
wood, which crowned a spot where a precipitous bank 
of no 'great height afforded a full view into the valley, 
with the castle and all the adjoining lands. There the 
two sat themselves down, and for several minutes Cajl* 
let spoke not a word, but continued gazing with a 
meditative look over the fair scene spread out before 
hifn. 

His companion's eyes rested long upon the landscape 
also with much real enjoyment of all that is fine in na- 
ture ; and, to say truth, attaching no great importance 
to the words of Caillet, he had totally forgotten all that 
had previously passed between them, when the other 
again resumed the subject, saying, " I asked you if yvm 
were content to take as a favour what is yours by right ; 
and you seemed as much surprised at my saying that it 
is yours by right, as^if you were as ignorant a peasant 
as an^ of all the many who hug their chains, scarcely 
knowmg that they bear them/' 

'* Still i do not understand what you mean, Caillet," 
replied the other. " I have no right to meddle with the 
sports of a rank above myself unless I am invited." 

"They have thrown away much teaching upon you to 
very little purpose !" replied Caillet, in a tone of sconi< 
fill wonder. " Is it possible that you, Albert, who have 
had all the learning the monks of the convent can give, 
and have been taught everything that even a knightly 
education can bestow, should be so blind, so dull, so stu- 
pid as not to know, or so base as not to feel, that yours 
are the same rights as those of any other man on earth ; 
and that these proud nobles, in their gilded garments, are 
but of the same clay as you and I, without one differ- 
ence between us and them, except that some braver and 
more powerful robber than themselves chanced to be the 
founder of their race, and to snatch from our ancestors 
the lands that they now possess. To prevent us from 
ever taking back our own, they have called us villeins — 
serfs ; they have prescribed to us certain garments as a 
badge of our slavery, forbidden us the use of all but cer- 
tain weapons, even to defend our lives against the beasts 
of the forest or the field. They have denied us prac- 
tice and skill in arms, lest we should use those arms 
against themselves. They keep from us all knowledge, 
too, lest we should learn our rights as men, the tyrant 
vanity of their pretensions, and their feebleness and 
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baseness when st ripped of the advantages which circam^ 
stances have given them." 

** Nay, nay," replied his companion, interrupting him, 
** they do not keep from us all knowledge ! Are we not 
both instances of the contrary ? How very many do 
they themselves educate ? And how very, very many 
of the Church have spnmg from our own class ?" 

*' Ay, of the Church !'* replied Caillet, with a look of 
scorn, " granted of the Church. Nay, more, my short- 
sighted friend, 1 will concede more still : they are ready, 
they are 4inxious, when they see any one of more genius 
than the rest, when they see any one whose mind is 
fitted for greater things, whose spirit and nature em- 
power him to accomplish great enterprises, they are 
ready, I say, gladly to educate him for the Church." 

*' And is not that noble and kind V cried Albert, inter* 
nipting him. 

" It might be so," answered the other, in a sharp tone, 
" were it done with a good motive ; but why is it they 
do this? Is it not to bind down both the souls and 
bodies of the great and high-minded to a profession 
which affords the surest safeguard their usurpation can 
have, which bids us still endure in patience, and cuts us 
off from all those ties of kindred which would make us 
feel for the wrongs of our fellow-men? The hands of 
the clergy cannot bear arms against the cowards that 
enslave us; the voice of the clergy must not be raised 
to bid the serf shake oflf his chains, the villein to cast 
off his bondage. This is the cause why, whenever a 
child is perceived of somewhat greater powers than the 
rest of his race, he is sent to the convent or the semi- 
nary, and bred up in the trammels of another sort of 
servitude, more lowering, more debasing than that from 
which he escapes, because it is the servitude of the 
mind, because it is the villeinage of the heart. And 
why is all this ? why is it, but l^cause they are afraid 
of us; because these insolent men, who, when they 
meet the peasant in the field, scatter the dust over 
him with their horses^ hoofs, and call him in contemni 
Jacques Bonhomme ; because these very men are cowards 
at their hearts, and fear the very worms they tread 
upon." 

His young companion had listened with a thoughtful 
brow, a somewhat gloomy air, and an eye bent upon the 
ground, with sensations that prevented him for some. 
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time from making any reply. He felt that there was 
some truth in what Caillet said ; but he felt, also, that il 
was not all true, and yet did not at once see where lay 
the line between the truth and falsehood. At length, 
however, when his compaRion aocused the nobles, whom 
he had been accustomed through life to honour and to 
respect, of cowardice as well as tyranny, he hurst forth 
with a laugh no't altogether gay : " Nay, nay," he cried, 
'* nay, nay, Caillet, some of them may be tyrants, blood- 
thirsty, cruel tyrants ; nay, we know that it is so, but 
they are no cowards. I would fain see you, my good 
friend, try your hands with one of these who you say 
are afraid." 

" Some day perchance you may," replied the other ; 
'^and wherever the fear lay, Albert, it should not be on 
my part. But enough of that ! I am no boaster ; and 
when the time of trial comes, I shall not be found want- 
ing. You say they are no cowards : would that France 
could find it so ! for if she did, these proud Englishmen 
would not thus be riding over the land as lords and mas- 
ters. Would that France had ever found it so ! for then 
we should not have seen King John^s whole host scat- 
tered like a flock of sheep bv a poor handful of famished 
English knights ; we should not have seen eight thou- 
sand men chasing a host ten times their number; we 
should not have seen men drowning themselves in the 
fords for very terror. Out upon i^ 1 Will you tell me ' 
that at Poictiers the cowardly nobles did not betray 
their king and sell their country ? Shame, shame upon 
France ! If the villeins had fought at Poictiers instead 
of their lords, history would have had to tell another 
tale, and this young tiger of England, this black prince, 
Edward, would now be in chains in Paris. Out upon it, 
I say, that we should thus be sold by dastards into the 
hands of our enemies '" 

He had spoken so vehemently that his companion had 
not an opportunity to interrupt him, though he had been 
very willing so to do. The moment the other stopped, 
however, he exclaimed, " No, Caillet, no ! you are wrong, 
you are quite wrong. Who does not know that courage 
without conduct is nothing? Look at our own King 
John: did not the great prince who conquered him pro- 
nounce that he had done to the utmost his duties as a 
koight ? Did you not hear the herald tell in the castle- 
hall how the English prince himself served him the cop 

Vol. 1.— C 
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at supper, and declared that he had won the fame of the 
best knight in that day's battle 1 Then look at our own 
noble lord, found upon the field with twenty wounds 
upon him: was that like a coward, Caillet? All the 
eight thousand noblemen who died where they stood, 
did they show any lack of courage V . 

" No,^' replied Caillct, with a bitter sneer curling his 
lip, " no, they certainly did not. But what think you, 
Albert, of the twenty thousand who fled without striking 
a stroke \ what think you of the thousands and the tens 
of thousands, ay, the hundreds of thousands, that were 
seen flying over the plains of Poitou, with nothing but 
their own fear pursuing them ? France was sold to 
England, not for gold, but for a worse price — fear !" 

"Nay, nay," replied his companion, "you do thera 
wrong. Have we not all heard how often, in. every 

Eeriod of history, a momentary panic has overthrown a 
ost!" 

" Perhaps,** replied Caillet, " had you been there, yoii 
would have fled too." 

The young man^s cheek turned red ; but Caillet pro« 
ceeded before he could reply, adding, " No, Albert, no, I 
am well aware you would not ; there is not one of us 
that would ; and therefore it is that I say, if the peasants 
of France had fought at Poictiers, England would no* 
have won so great a victory." 

" 1 know not," replied his companion, " I know not 
that ! All I am sure of is, that thousands of our nobles 
did their duty gallantly, fought well, and, if they did not 
conquer, died or were taken prisoners when they could 
resist no more." 

** And is that all that you are sure of, Albert Denyn 1^ 
continued his companion, in a stern and reproachful 
tone ; " is that all that you have learned 1 you, who so 
lately have travelled all the way to Poictiers to inquire 
about our lord ? Do you not know that the country is 
in misery and starvation 1 Do you not know that the 
peasantry are oppressed and ground into the dust 1 Do 
YOU not know that, even where the cruel lord of the 
land spares the countrymen, the bloody hand of the ad- 
venturers, who ravage the country, plagues them at their 
very hearths with fire and sword % Do you not know 
that the misery, the agony, and the distress of the peo- 
ple can reach no higher point t that they labour in the 
fields with their terrified eyes looking round every mo- 
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ment for an enemy ? that they pass by the chateau and 
the town in haste, lest the scourge of their oppressors 
should reach them on their way? that they dare not 
sleep even in their wretched cabins for fear the robbers 
should be upon them? and that they lie through the 
miserable night in boats moored in the river or the lake, 
lest mnrder, and violation, and wrong should visit their 
habitation in the darkness ! Do you not know all this, 
Albert Denyn ? and do you find nothing to pity in the 
state of your brethren throughout the land V 

** I have heard that such things do exist,'* replied the 
other, in a sad tone, " but on the road to Poictiers I 
saw little of them. I saw the effects of war : I saw 
desolated fields, and people in distress, and much mourn* 
ing, and many a noble castle ruined and destroyed ; but 
the peasant seemed to have suffered less than his lord ; 
and I was told everywhere that the adventurers made 
war upon the palace, but not upon the cottage. Yet I 
say not, Catllet, that your representation is not just : I 
am aware that such great miseries exist : I am aware 
that want and starvation reign in some of the finest parts 
of France ; and, from my very soul, I grieve for and 
ptty the poor creatures who are so suffering." 

" J^," said Caillet, in a musing tone, "J have been 
told that on the side of Poictiers the famine is not so 
bad ; bnt I will te]| you, Albert, what I myself have 
seen. I have seen a dying child clinging to the cold 
breast of its dead mother, and seeking nourishment in 
vain, while the famished father sat by and saw, and 
could give no aid, because he had not seen food himself 
for many a day. This was the first sight I beheld when 
I was lately sent to Brie. A little farther on I came to 
8 brighter scene, a spot in the hUls, which seemed to 
have escaped the scourge of war, and to enjoy as much 
happiness as yet remained in France. The fields were 
ricn and plentiful ; it was then, you know, the time of 
harvest, and abundant sheaves of corn loaded the ground. 
I even heard a peasant singing : a sound that had not 
met my ear for many a day ; but suddenly I saw a band 
of men come down from the neighbouring cast}e with 
carts and wagons, many a train ; they came into those 
fields ; they took up that harvest ; they loaded their 
wagons therewith ; they asked no man's leave ; they 
gave no man an account ; all they said was, that it was 
Jor their lord's ranaom ; their lord, who had been taken 
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while flying like a coward from the field of Poictiera. I 
turned to look for the man who had been singing, and 
saw him sitting with the tears flowing from hts eyes, 
thinking of the coming winter, and the misery of bis 
wife and children. I rode on as fast as I could go, for 
the sight was terrible to me ; and at length I heard the 
sound of merriment, the tabret and the flute, and my 
heart rejoiced at the sound. Dismounting from my 
horse, I went into the village to see what good fortune 
could make people so happy in the midst of misery and 
sorrow. It was a marriage going on, and the farmer's 
daughter was being led back from the church to the 
sound of the pipe. All that her parents could spare had 
been given to deck her out upon her bridal day. She 
was as fair a young creature as ever you beheld, not un- 
like our own sweet lady of the castle ;" and as he spoke, 
Caillet fixed his eyes keenly upon the countenance of 
his companion, repeating, ^ not unlike, I say, the Lady 
Adela. Her bridegroom walked beside her, and ever 
and anon he turned to gaze upon her, thinking that she 
was his own, and never to be parted'from him again. 
But at that moment came by a gay troop, with glittering 
garments, and gold and furs, and all the good peasants 
bowed them lowly down before the lord of the village 
and his guests. So the noble stopped to spneak, and to 
gaze npon the peasant's daughter in her bridal finery ; 
and he said a woiid of gallant things to her, and told her 
she was as fair as any lady in the land ; and then she 
blushed Xq hear such praises, and looked lovelier than 
before. At length he went away ; but, ere he had been 
0one half an hour, his people came down to summon 
the young bride up to the castle, without father, or broth- 
er, or mother, or husband ; and when she trembled and 
would not go, they took her by force; and when the 
bridegroom strove to rescue her, they struck him with a 
partisan upon the head, and left him as one dead upon 
the ground." 

" And was he dead V* exclaimed Albert, with his eyes 
flashing fire ; " and was he really dead V 

^ I know not," answered the other, coldly, but in his 
heart well pleased to see the eagerness which he had 
raised in his companion ; " I know not. It was no bu- 
siness of mine, you know, Albert ; they were but peas- 
ants, villeins, serfs. * How now, Jacques Bonhomme !* 
cried Uie lord's bailiff» as he struck the bridegroom on 
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his head with his purtisan. ' Dare you resist my lord's 
will V and I heard the iron strike against the bone of bis 
•cull." 

** But was he dead V What became of the bride V* 
demanded Albert, eagerly. .** You did not leave them 
80, Gaillet. Was he dead, I say V 

'* Better for him if he had been," replied Gaillet, in a 
solemn tone : ** he lived, but how long 1 know not. His 
bride did not return for several days ; and she was dead 
ere 1 passed by again." 

Albert Denyn pressed his hands upon his eyes, and 
remained-for several minutes in deep thought. Gaillet 
took care not to disturb his revery, adding not another 
word to those which had produced the effect he wanted. 
At length Albert raised his head suddenly, and started 
up from the spot where they were sitting, exclaiming, 
** It is time that I should go, Gaillet ; it is time that I 
should go." 

" Nay, nay," replied the other, " you have half an 
hour yet, and I have much to say ; but I know whither 
you would go, and I cannot blame you. Though I grieve 
for you, Albert, I caonot blame you, for she is well wor- 
thy of love." . 

*' Who ? What do you mean ?" exclaimed Albert 
Denyn. " I know not what you would say, Gaillet." 

" You know right well, Albert Denyn !" replied Gail- 
let ; ** but don't let me pry into your secrets. Once we 
were friends, but new you give me not your confidence ; 
and yet I wish yoo well, and would fain see ^ou happy. 
You might be so too, were you other than you are ; but 
they have taken care so to enthral you with prejudices, 
that I fear you will not dare to strive for the prize, wexe 
you even certain of winning it." 

Albert gazed at him for amomentj and then, resuming 
his seat, once more covered his eyes with his hands, and 
seemed to fall into deep thought. Gaillet also bent his 
look upon the ground in a musing mood ; but he turned 
his gaze from time to time for a single moment upon his 
young companion, calculating all that was passing with- 
m, tiU at length, judging that what he had said had 
worked in his mind sufficiently, he once more renewed 
the subject. 

•*I cannot blame you, Albert," he said, "and you 
might be happy if you Would ; but with your feelings 
sad your thoughts in regard to our tyrant masters, what 
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you dream of is madness, and every thought that yon 
give to her is but adding to your own misery.'* 

** And it is madness in you to speak thus, Caillet,*' re- 
plied Albert, suddenly rising again ; ** utter madness ! 
You know not what you speak of! You do not know 
my feelings nor my thoughts ! You fancy that I ima- 
gine things impossible, when no such ideas ever enter 
into my mind. It is phrensy, William Caillet: I tell 
you, it is sheer phrensy in you to talk thus, and would 
be worse in me to listen to }^u.'' 

'* Stay, Albert, yet stay a moment," replied Caillet, 
laying his hand upon his arm. '* You must listen to a 
few words more, as you have heard so much already. 
You need not go to the castle yet : the captal is with the 
Lady Adela ; and, if I judged his looks last night aright, 
he will not thank the man who interrupts him. You 
may well spare me a few minutes more ; and, ere you 
again say that I know not the feelings of your heart, be 
a little more sure that the assertion is true." 

*' You do not know, you cannot know," answered Al- 
bert, vehemently, but still with a sudden degree of hes- 
itation and sinking of his voice, whioh showed the keen 
eye of his companion that he was afraid the inmost 
thoughts of his bosom were really discovered. Gently 
drawing him by the arm, Caillet made him once more 
sit down by him, saying, ** Albert Denyn, it is a friend 
who speaks to you. Listen, and I will show you what 
I know, or^ if you like the term better, what I fancy." 

" You are wrong, you are wrong," replied Albert, aa 
he sat down ; *^ but speak on if you will, it matters not : 
I am not the madman that you think ;" and, while his 
companion proceeded, he gazed forward upon vacancy 
with an abstracted air, as if he would fain have per- 
suaded himself and Caillet that he was utterly indifferent 
to the subject of discourse. 

His keen companion was not to be deceived, howev- 
er ; and he went on, saying, " Do you think, Albert, that 
I have gone on in the same dwelling with you, except 
during the time that you have been away at the abbey, 
for nearly ten years, without knowing something of 
your mind and character \ Do you think that I have 
lived with you so intimately the last four years, watch- 
ing you every day, marking your every action, and hear- 
ing your every word, without knowing the passion that 
has been growing up in your heart, without seeing thai 
in some sort it is returned I" 
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** Hush ! hush ! Caillet,'* replied his companion. " Re- 
turned ! what mean you by returned ? But I must not 
pretend to misunderstand you. Yet you are mistaken ; 
' m all this you are mistaken. Passion ! It cannot be 

gassion that I feel ; it is too humble, too lowly, too 
opeless. Oh ! no, Caillet, no ; call it by some other 
name — deep, deep devotion, if you will — respect, admi- 
ration, love — yes, love ; love such as the most humble 
may feel to the most high, but love without even a 
dream of hope, without an expectation, without one pre- 
sumptuous thought. Oh ! no, Caillet, no ; call it not 
passion — that is not the name." 

He spoke with great agitation and eagerness, and 
when he had done, pressed his hand upon his brow, and 
bent down his head upon his knee. ** Call it what name 
thou wilt, my good Albert," replied Caillet, with a slight 
sneer : '* thou art far more learned than I am, though 
the chaplain vowed I was a good scholar too. But, I 
say, call it what thou wilt. So that my meaning is 
clear, it is all the same to me." 

^Returned!" continued Albert Denyn, again raising 
his head, and heeding not the words of his companion, 
but going on in the train of his own thoughts ; '* return- 
ed! Vain, Tain imagination! Surely, Caillet, Satan 
must have put such a vision in your mind to tempt and 
grieve me. Oh ! no; as we have spoken thus far, I must 
speak farther. I believe you love me, Caillet: I am 
sure, at least, you would not injure me ; and I will not 
deny that, to me, there seems about that sweet lady's 
looks, and words, and movements, some spirit almost 
divine, which hallows the very ground on which she 
sets her foot. How often have I stood and watched for 
the hour of her coming forth, as weary travellers look 
for the rising sun ! How often have I stood, when I 
could not or dared not join the gay cavalcade, to gaze 
upon her from some distant tower, as she followed her 
father, while he flew his hawks over the plains round 
about! How often have I contented myself, since I 
have lately been at the abbey, by standing in yon mead- 
ow opposite, and watching the light in her chamber win- 
dow, and thinking that she sat there at her orisons, 
while I prayed Heaven to pour its blessings on her 
tool" 

"And has she not maiked that service, that devo- 
lioii!" said Caillet^ more in the tone of an assertion 
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than a question. '* Has she not marked it, and reward* 
ed it with smiles such as she bestows on none of all 
the household but yourself V 

** Smiles," replied Albert : " oh ! yes, she smiles kindly 
and sweetly, because she sees that I would fain please 
and serve her ; but they are cold, cold smiles, Caillet— « 
cold to what I feel. • It is. but the approbation that she 
gives to the devoted servant of her house; a passing; 
casual glance, with one kindly look upon him, who the 
moment after is altogether forgotten, but who never for* 
gets her — no, not for one moment throughout the live- 
long day. Yes, Caillet, you have seen her smile upon 
me gently and placidly ; but as the moon shines on the 
water — bright sweetness, without warmth. Oh! no, 
Caillet, no ; that is no return for sensations such as 
mine." 

Caillet laughed and answered, ** And yet you disclaim 
all passion, Albert. You own, however, that she smiles 
upon you, and all who see her know it. You acknowl- 
edge, too, that you love her, and none who have eyes 
and sec you near her can doubt it. Nor do I deny that 
she is worthy of all devotion, though she deals proudly 
with me, as you well know. Though when she passes 
by me, her head is carried more haughtily, her eye as* 
sumes a deeper lire ; though to me she takes all the air 
of one of the proud tyrants of the land, yet I deny not—- 
nay, I willingly allow — that her beauty is worth the at- 
tachment of any one, whether rich or poor, noble or 
serf." 

" Oh ! more than her beauty," exclaimed Albert ; " her 
gentleness, her kindness, her true nobihty of nature, 
those are worth love indeed. Were she not beautiful, I 
«ould love her full as well." 

Caillet smiled again. ** Had she not been beauti* 
ful," he said, " would you have ever felt so, Albert 1" 

" Oh ! yes," replied the other, " beyond a doubt. 
How many things would have made me love her ; how 
many acts of kindness has she shown me ; how much 
goodness that 1 have not deserved ! Thanks be to God 
that I have neither known sickness nor much care in 
life; but when her father^s horse struck me on the 
shoulder, and cast me down upon the ground, what a 
cry she gave, and sprang forward to see if I were hurt! 
When have I asked for any favour at the hands either 
of our noble lord or the good prior, without her second- 
ing my prayer and ensuring its success 1** 
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'* And yet/* said Caillet, *' you would have me think 
that she does not return your affection." 

*' I say again, it is but simple kindness that she feels," 
replied Albert ; ^* when I tell these things, I speak self- 
ishly. Are there not a thousand other motives for lov- 
ing her besides these % I will ask you, Caillet — you 
yourself, who judge so harshly — I will ask you, I say, 
whether there was ever any one so tender, so gentle, 
so beneficent to every one who approaches her 1 Have 
we not all seen her tend upon the sickbed of a poor 
peasant with as much care as if that peasant had been a 
prince ? Do you not remember, when the poor girl Mar- 
ritonne died, how night after night she sat by her bed- 
side, watching her pale face, and giving her the cool 
drink to quench the terrible thirst that she endured ?" 

'* I know nothing of it," replied Caillet, soinewhat im- 
patiently ; ** I visited not the girPs sick-chamber ; and 
3rou, good Albert, can but know this tale from the report 
of some of the serving-women." 

" Nay, nay," replied Albert, " not from their report, 
but my own eyesight, Caillet ; for I was sent many a 
time by my good lord to call the lady from a task which 
he feared might injure her health. Twice, too, I went 
with him myself; so that I speak from my own knowl« 
edge, Caillet, and not from the tales of any one, how- 
ever true those talcs might be. But why should I pause 
upon one instance t Do not you, as well as I, know a 
thousand sucTi acts ? You do not doubt them any more 
than I do,- Caillet. You but affect to do so." 

** Nay," answered Caillet, " I neither doubt nor affect 
a doubt. Have I not already said that I hold her to be 
worthy of the love of any one ? and only grieve, good 
Albert, that you are mad enough to love her, or foolish 
enough not to take the way of winning her." 

<• Winning her!" exclaimed the other, with an indig- 
nant scoff; *' you are indeed mad now, Caillet, to taUc 
of such a thing. We have heard, it is true, of rich 
peasants marrying the daughters of poor lords ; and the 
fabliau of the Villein and the Lady shows us how the 
daughter of a noble can shrink from such a union. But 
for a poor peasant like me, depending solely upon his 
lord's bounty, without even a claim to that — as I was 
not born on this good lord's lands; for one whom he 
first received and protected from charity, whom he has 
aducated from kindness, and who is wholly indebted to . 
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him for his daily bread ; for such a one, I say, to dream 
of winning one whom the whole country is ready to 
seek ; for whom knights, and nobles, and the princes of 
the land might well lay lance in rest, were somewhat 
worse than madness, Caillet. Try not to put such vis- 
ions into my mind. You know, as well as I, that such 
things are quite impossible.*' 

"1 know the contrary," replied Caillet, in a calm, de- 
termined tone. " I know that they are possible, quite 
possible ; but I will admit that they are impossible to 
you^ for you will not take the means to bring that prize 
within your reach which is but at a short distance from 
your grasp. I see that it is so ; and though I do not re- 
gret that 1 have spoken to you thus, yet I fear, Albert^ 
I fear for your own happiness that it will be in vain. 
Come, let us go back." 

Thus «aying, he rose, and walked slowly towards the 
castle, with his companion at his side, both musing and 
silent for some way, though Caillet, notwithstanding 
the air of indiiference which he assumed, watched Ihe 
countenance of Albert eagerly though stealthily, and 
tried to read thereon each passing emotion which the dan- 
gerous words he had uttered called up in his young com- 
rade's heart. He spoke not, however, thinking that he 
had said enough for the day, and that at some after- 
period he might return to the same theme. 

But Albert himself was too much moved by all that 
he had heard to let the subject drop there ; and, ere they 
had reached the foot of the slope, he said, ''^ Would to 
Heaven, Caillet, 'that you had not spoken to me all you 
have this day, or that you had said more." 

" I will add more, if you desire it," replied his com- 
panion. ''I know that with you I am safe in uttering 
all that I think ; but as to your wishing that I had not 
spoken at all, that is a weak wish, good Albert. Why 
should you entertain it t Is it because I have made you 
look into your own heart, and see things in it that you 
never beheld before % Is it because I have made you 
look around at your situation, and shown you that you 
are placed within reach of honour and happiness, where 
great glory and joy, and a bright name are to be gained, 
if you will but seek them, although there be difficulties 
and dangers in the way, strong resolutions to be taken, 
and great exertions to be made—" 

^ I fear no diiBcuUiea, I fear bo great exertions," ex- 
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claimed Albert, eagerly ; " but you have not shown me 
this—" 

Caillet went on, however, without heeding, his fine 
countenance assuming an expression even more stern 
than that which it usually bore. '' Or is it because I 
have placed before your eyes that which every French- 
man should know, whatever be his rank, whatever be 
his class, namely, the dreadful state to which the land 
has been reduced by the baseness of the class that call 
themselves noble ; because I have shown you how 
shamefully they abuse the power tiiat they shamefully 
possess, how the poor peasant groans ^throughout the 
land, and how dark a debt of crime and sorrow is daily 
accumulating against the rich, the powerful, and the 
great, which must one day be paid, and that ere many 
years be past 1" 

Albert heard the latter part of Caillet's speech In si- 
lence ; but in the end replied, after musing a mmnent or 
two over what had been said, '* Caillet, I do not under- 
stUMf you clearly ; but it is none of all these things that 
I wish I had never heard. The words you have spoken 
this day have kindled thoughts in my mind which but 
for you could never have been there. You are right 
well aware that hope once roused can sleep no more, 
and that whatever she has seized remains in her grasp 
forever. Why or wherefore, you know best ; but I see, 
Caillet, I see. clearly that you have carefully tried to 
raise hopes up in my bosom which should never be 
there, and which it must now be the study of my life to 
forget. Would to Heaven you had never done this ! 
But as you have, you must tell me why it has been 
done ; why yon shoidd seek to encourage feelings that 
you know can but make me miserable — thoughts that 
are worse than idle vanity — ^that are wicked, presooip- 
tuous, evil!" 

Caillet gazed upon him for a moment in silence ere 
he replied, wkh a look that had something contemptu- 
ous in it. The expression of scorn, indeed, was so con- 
stantly upon his countenance, that it was difficult to tell 
whether the curl of his lip proceeded from some secret 
emotion of the mind, or merely from an accidental 
Biovement of the features : bat Albert, who knew him 
well, saw that look, and was not pleased with it ; and, 
although it passed a,way in a moment, he remembered 
it when it was gone, uid facaUkd ii ailerwardj when 
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many circumstances had changed their relative position 
to each other. 

" My answer to your question," said Caillet, at length, 
•* is very simple. I have done all this that you say in 
the hope of promoting your happiness. 1 have done it 
because the feelings that you speak of need not neces- 
sarily produce evil, or sorrow, or disappointment ; be- 
cause, if you would yield to reason, give your own mind 
sway, and exert those talents that God has bestowed 
upon you, the very wishes and the hopes that you enter- 
tain might lead to the greatest results, and be beneficial 
both to yourself and to your country." 

" Still, still," replied Albert, " I know not what you 
mean. I must hear more, Caillet ; I must hear all.*^ 

" You shall," answered Caillet, " you shall hear all, 
Albert, and I would fain tell you all. now ; but, lo ! there 
comes the train of the good prior over the hill, and we 
must both return to the chateau. One word, then, for 
all, before we go. The state of misery in which France 
exists cannot endure much longer ; the bondage in whysh 
we, the peasantry of France, are kept must soon come 
to an end. Ere long, the rights now withheld will be 
struggled for and regained ; men will recover the privi- 
leges of men, and will cast from them the yoke of oth- 
ers not more worthy than themselves. We are on the 
eve of great events ; and when they come to pass, if you 
but choose the side of honour and freedom, you will win 
your own happiness, as well as give happiness to thou- 
sands. I ask you to take no active part," he continued, 
seeing a cloud come over his companion's brow at the 
vague hints which he gave ; ** I ask you to take no ac- 
tive part as yet, but merely to watch events as they arise, 
to judge sanely, and act nobly." 

As soon as he had uttered these words, Caillet— fear- 
ful that anything more might startle and alarm hi3 com- 
panion — left what he had said to work out its effect, and 
to familiarize the mind of Albert Denyn with thoughts 
of change and strife, with which ideas he had, as we have 
seen, contrived to mingle hopes and expectations the 
most likely to have effect upon a young and inexperien- 
ced mind. Without pausing, then, to permit any farther 
questions to be addressed to him at the time, he hurried 
his pace back towards the castle, which they reached 
not long before the arrival of the train of horsemen 
whom they had seen coming over the hill. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thc sweet hours of the mortfing ! There is nothing 
on earth like the sweet hours of the morning ! It is the 
youth of the day ; and the childhood of all things is beau- 
tiful. The freshness, the unpolluted freshness of infan- 
cy, hangs about the early momepts of the dawn ; the air 
seems to breathe of innocence and truth *, the very light 
is instinct with youth, and speaks of hopes. Who is 
there that loves beauty and brightness, and does not en- 
joy the early hours of the morning ? 

Such, at least, was not the case with the Captal de 
Buch. Of all the heroic followers of that heroic prince, 
whose deeds occupy so great a space in the annals of 
JBritish glory, one of the most feeling, one of the most 
imaginative, one of the most chivalrous, in the best and 
highest sense of the word, was that famous leader, who 
led the small body of horse which by a sudden and un- 
expected charge contributed so much to win the battle 
of Poictiers^. His whole life proved it, and his death 
not less so. 

Although I know not that he has left anything like 
▼erse behind, yet it is evident that his heart overflowed 
with the true spirit of poetry ; and often in the camp or 
the fortress, when he had spent a great part of the night 
in watching, he would rise betimes, like any common 
soldier in the army, to mark the bright dawning of the 
day, and e^joy all tjie fresh beauties of the early morn- 
ing. It wa» sa«ven now in the castle of Mauvinet ; and 
with the first stirrers in the place he was on foot, and 
N gazing forth from the window of his chamber upon the 
clear, |pray coming of the autumnal day. Each object 
that his eye rested on suggested some new train of 
thouffht, excited some fresh current of feelings ; and he 
stood for more than an hour, sometimes turning his 
eyes upon the soldiers below, as they wrestled and pitch- 
ed the bar, sometimes gazing up towards the hills, and 
marking the gleams and shadows which the floating 
clouds cast upon the meadows and the woods. 

In his fanciful mood he compared those meadows and 
woods to man and his ever-changing fate and fortunes ; 
now looking bright and smiling, now plunged into gloom 
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and obscurity; and all by objects which are but ▼&•' 
pour, blown hither and thither by the breath of accident. 
For the autumn colours of the woods, too, he would have 
a likeness ; and he thought that that rich brown was like 
the hue of mature life, when the vigorous fruits of judg* 
ment and experience are succeeding to the green leaves 
and fresh flowers of youth. AH things, in short, excited 
his imagination at that moment even more than was 
usually the case ; for the fair being with whom he had 
passed a few short hours on the preceding night had 
awakened sensations, which always, more or less, rouse 
fancy from her slumbers even in the most dull and un« 
ideal breast. 

As he thus stood and gazed, he marked the youth who 
had conducted him thither on the preceding night, walk- 
ing forward, as we have shown, with his companion to- 
wards the hill ; and when once his eye had lighted on him, 
he continued to look after him, not exactly watching his 
movements, but with a certain feeling of interest for 
which it was difficult to account. 

** It is strange," he said to himself, after a time, ** it is 
strange how we sometimes feel towards persons, the 
first time we behold them, sensations totally different 
from those which we fever experience towards others : 
affection, dislike, confidence, esteem ! I remember once 
being told by an old priest, who thought much of such 
things, that when we find such an interest suddenly arise 
in our hearts, without being able to discover any real 
cause, either reasonable or unreasonable, we may be 
sure that our fate is in some way connected with that 
of the person who has excited it ; and that sooner or la- 
ter, perhaps many years after, our weal or wo will be 
affected by our acquaintance with him. I must hear 
more of that youth ; for it is strange why I should ex- 
perience sensations towards him different from those 
called forth by any other peasant that one meets with 
every day. Who is that with him, I wonder? a tall, 
powerful fellow, who would make a good billman in case 
of need." 

The captal continued to gaze for some time, till at 
length a server, with one of his own attendants, sum- 
moned him to breakfast; and, descending, he found the 
whole of the party of the castle assembled in the haU, 
except the young Lady Adela, who sent him kindly greet- 
ing, but did not appear herself. 
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An ol^ knight, whose years and station placed him 
highest in the household of the Seneschal of Touniine, 
led the captal by the hand to the seat of honour, and 
then sat down beside him. But, as it is not the object 
of this book to describe the particular customs of the 
day, and rather its intent to deal with the men than the 
manners of the times, 1 shall pass over all the ceremo- 
nies of the breakfast, though those were days in which 
ceremonies were not few, and proceed at once to the 
moment when the captal, having finished his meal and 
washed his hands, the old knight we have mentioned in* 
vited him, in his lady's name, to visit her in her own 
apartment. 

The captal followed willingly enough ; and when he 
6aw Adela de Mauvinet by the morning light, he thought 
her still more beautiful than on the preceding night. 
Her young brother was with her ; and again and again 
4hey both thanked him, not only for the good tidings 
that he had brought, but for the kindness which had 
prompted him to bring them that intelligence himself. 
The captal, according to the custom of the day, denied 
all merit, but yet was not sorry to hear such words from 
auch lips ; and as the boy was very like his sister, he 
bestowed on him the caresses that he could not offer to 
her. A short time thus passed joyfully; but the inter- 
view was not destined to be long uninterrupted ; for a 
few minutes after, the door opened, and Albert Denyn 
appeared, with a familiarity that somewhat surprised the 
<;aptal. 

He was received by the lady with a smile, which for 
an instant made a strange feeling of displeasure pass 
through the warrior's heart, though he would have laugh- 
ed if any one had told him he was in love with the lady, 
or jealous of the peasant page. The demeanour of the 
youth himself was all respect and reverence ; his coun- 
tenance was grave, and even melancholy, and all his 
tones were sad. 

'* I come, lady," he said, as soon as he entered, " to 
tell you that my lord the prior must be even now at the 
grates. I saw him riding over the hill with a large train, 
and hastened to inform you, as 1 thought you might wish 
to meet him on the steps." 

" Oh ! yes, yes !" cried the Lady Adela, joyfully, " let 
us go, let us go ! You know my dear uncle already, my 
Lord Captal," she continued, " and can well judge what 
Joy his presence gives me whenever he can come hither.*' 
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** I have seen him but once, sweet lady," replied the 
captal ; '* but after that once I need no assurance that 
his disposition is one to win love as well as respect from 
all who know him well." 

" You do him but justice," replied the lady, suffering 
him to take her hand to lead her down, ** you do him 
but justice, as you will each day feel more and more, 
when longer acquaintance showi^you his heart more 
fully." 

The train of the prior had not yet passed the cause- 
way when the Lady Adela, the captal, and the lady's 
brother, followed by Albert Denyn, reached the steps 
which led from the great gates down to the open space 
between it and the barbican. A number of the retain- 
ers of the castle were already congregated there to re- 
ceive the brother of their lord ; but, with confusion some- 
what unusual, they were gathered into separate groups, 
speaking low together, and fixing their eyes with a de- 
gree of anxiety upon the troop that approached, which 
was certainly larger than the train with which the good 
prior generally travelled. All made way, however, for 
the lady and her company, and she paused upon the 
steps while the new-comers advanced across the cause- 
way three abreast, and then passed the barbican. 

As they came nearer, however, the eye of the captal 
lighted up with a look of eagerness. The young Lord 
of Mauvinet laid his hand suddenly upon his sister's 
arm, and the next instant Adela herself, with a cry of 
joy, darted down the steps like lightning, and in a mo- 
ment was clasped in the arms of a noble-looking man, 
who followed close upon the right of the prior. Her 
little brother sprang after her as fast as his young limbs 
would carry him, and he also, with tears of pleasure, 
was pressed to his father's heart, while the acclamations 
of the retainers round about rent the air ; and the glad 
faces that everywhere presented themselves told how 
truly loved a feudal lord might make himself, if he chose 
to exercise the great power that he possessed with be- 
nevolence and humanity^ 

As soon as he had received the welcome of his chil- 
*dren, the Lord of Mauvinet turned to the Captal de- 
Buch, and greeted him as a well-loved friend ; but his 
next salutation, to the surprise of that nobleman, was 
given to the youth Albert Denyn. To him the count 
extended his hand ; and though the youth bent down to 
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kiss it respectfully, the seneschal pressed his with fa- 
therly kindness, saying, " I have heard, Albert, of all 
that you did to discover me, or, at least, to find my 
bones, at the peril of your own life and liberty. 1 knew, 
nay boy, that your love would not fail me, and I thank < 
you much." 

The young man heard him in silence, without ventu- 
ring a word in reply ; but tears rose in his eyes, while 
his look spoke how happy his lord's commendation 
made him ; and, bowing low, he retired speedily among 
the throng, with a reverence to the prior as he passed, 
and one brief glance towards the captal and the Lady 
Adela. 

From feelings that he could not explain, the captal 
watched the youth with perhaps more attention than he 
had ever bestowed on any person of the same rank ; but, 
just and generous under all circumstances, he admitted 
to his own heart that the young m^n's demeanour fully 
lustified that affection and esteem which the whole fam- 
ily of his lord displayed towards him. 

As may well be supposed, after his long absence and 
supposed death, there was many a one to claim the Lord 
of Mauvinet's attention, and to congratulate him upon his 
return ; and for all he had some kindly word, which 
sent them away content with the attention which they 
had received. Among the rest, the baron remarked 
Caillet, spoke to him kindly and famiharly, but not in the 
same tones of confidence and regard which he had used 
towards Albert Denyn. His notice, however, called the 
attention of the captal to the striking person of the 
young peasant; and he gazed at him for some time, ex- 
amining with keen and experienced eyes a countenance 
which might well afford matter of curious speculation. 

It would appear that the result was not satisfactory to 
the captal, for his brow became slightly contracted ; 
and, walking beside the prior's mule, he asked him, 
*' Who is that strong, well-looking youth, my Lord Prior, 
with whom your brother is now speaking ?" 

"His name is Caillet," replied the prior: "he is a 
jroung man of great talent, born on my brother's estates 
m Beauvoisis. The good chaplain tried to make a priest 
of him, but failed : not for want of quickness on the 
part r>f his. scholar, but from somewhat too great quick- 
ness, and a strength of determination not easily master- 
ed. What he thought fit to study he acquired with sur 
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^ prising ease, and much lie learned that good Father 
Robert would fain have prevented ; but what he did not 
choose to apply to, nothing on earth would make him 
look at." 

» '* I should judge so," replied the captal, " from his face : 
a sturdy and determined spirit is written in every line, 
and no slight opinion of himself." 

'* He is not humble," replied the prior, but made no 
other comment. 

When they had passed on into the chateau, one of the 
first tasks of its lord was to beseech the Captal de Buch 
to spend some short time as a guest in the castle of 
Mauvinet ; and, to say the truth, the captal had no strong 
inclination to refuse ; for bright eyes were there, which 
had about them a strange fascination that the heart of 
the gallant knight was not well calculated to resist. He 
agreed wilUngly, then, to spend ten days with his noble 
prisoner in the forest sports of those times; and the 
Lord of Mauvinet sincerely rejoiced to secure the society 
of one whom he had learned to love and to respect du* 
ring the tedious hours of his captivity in England. 

Let us leave the count for a lime, however, in the em- 
braces of his children and the first delights of his return, 
and turn to others with whom we shall have more to do 
than even with that nobleman himself. The captal, on 
his part, knew that there are moments when the society 
of any one, however friendly, may be a restraint upon 
feelings which require full indulgence ; and not Ion? 
after they had entered the castle he drew the prior of 
Montvoye aside, saying, " You have ridden far this 
morning, my good Lord Prior, otherwise I would claim 
your company for a walk in the sunshine yonder under 
the castle wall ; but if you will be a guest of my cham- 
ber for half an hour, I would fain ask you a question or 
two about my young guide of last night, and make you 
« proposal about him which may perhaps meet your 
views and his, perhaps not, but which you shall decide 
when you have heard it fully." 

•* I am no way fatigued, my good lord," replied the 
prior, " and will willingly be the comrade of your walk. 
Albert is as good a youth as ever lived, and right gladly 
shall I hear anything for his advantage." 

Leaving the count aifd his children, then, alone, the 
prior and the captal issued forth, and took their way 
through the many square courts of the castle — into the 
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depth of which, enclosed as they were by tall buildings, 
the sunshine rarely found itAeay except at noon — till 
they issued forth by one of the posterns upon the mead- 
ow under the walls, which we have alreauly more than 
once mentioned. They there again paused to gaze at 
the scene around, both enjoying greatly the picturesque 
beauties of the landscape. 

It would be an egregious mistake to suppose that in 
that age, however rude and barbarous in some respects, 
there did not exist a love for, and fine appreciation of, all 
that is beautiful in this world, in which our lot is cast. 
The very architecture of the time shows that such a 
feeling of the graceful and the subhme existed : the fif- 
teenth century followed soon after, with all its miracles 
of art; and even at the time of which I speak there 
were many persons living who had in their own bosoms 
as much of the spirit of the picturesque as a Prout or a 
Turner, though they had not a knowledge of how to rep- 
resent for others that which they felt so keenly. 

After having gazed, then, for some moments over the 
fair prospect which was to be seen from the nneadow, 
the captal turned to the prior to resume the subject of 
their discourse, first commenting for a moment, as was 
natural, on that which had just occupied his attention. 
^ This is as sweet a spot, my Lord Prior," he said, " as 
ever I beheld— calm, bright, and beautiful !*' 

^ Heaven keep it peaceful, too !" replied the prior. 
** We have, as yet, luckily escaped here many of the hor- 
rors of war; and I trust it may be long ere we know 
anything of that desolating power. But you, of course, 
noble captal," he continued, ".cannot look upon the sad 
pursuits of strife with the same horror'that 1 do." 

**I suppose not, good father," replied the captal: 
'* each man has in this world his vocation ; and I cannot 
but think that war, when honourably waged and justly 
undertaken, is the most noble calling thalTnan can have. 
So it would seem, too, thinks the youth of whom we 
were speaking. From what you said, I took an interest 
in him, and I asked him some questions on the road last 
night His answers pleased me well :' he seems frank 
and true. But I have lived long enough in the world, 
good prior, to know that frankness is sometimes as- 
sumed as one of the cunningest cloaks for curming * and 
I would fain know from you what is this youth's reai 
dispautiom^' 
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" He is truth and honour itself, my lord," replied the 
prior. ** In no rank haif# I ever found so much sincer- 
ity, so much unvarying uprightness of heart, so scrupu- 
lous a regard for plighted faith, sO knightly a scorn of 
falsehood." 

" The character you give him is high, indeed," replied 
the captal ; '* doubtless, too, he is brave— at least he has 
the air, the eye of a brave man." 

" Ay, and the heart," answered the prior. " After that 
sad field of Poictiers, when terror and consternation 
spread over the whole kingdom, and every day brought 
past this place parties of fugitives, each full of wild tales 
of English bands pursuing, ravaging the country round, 
and slaying all they met with — when the dauphin him- 
self scarcely dared to pause for half an hour to take 
some light refreshment here, and when his own attend- 
ants told the same tale of the whole land being covered 
by your troops — that lad, when no other would go, went 
boldly to the very field of Poictiers itself to seek his 
lord, and at no persuasion would take the cognizance of 
the house of Mauvinet from his bonnet." 

" He was quite safe !" said the captal ; " we warred 
not with peasants." 

" True, my lord, true, my lord," replied the prior ; 
** but that sad disease, terror, has its delirium, like tdl 
other fevers ; and our peasantry fled as fast, or even 
faster, than many of their lords. It was vain to argue, it 
was vain to reason with them. Day after day brought 
new rumours, each more wild and foolish than the for- 
mer. No man consulte^his understanding, no man be- 
lieved aught but the last tale of terror which the day ' 
brought forth; and in some parts of the country the 
fields and villages were quite deserted. Why, the very 
ferries over the river were in many places left without 
boats or boatmen. But in the midst of all this Albert 
pursued his way, and searched for his lord, far and near, 
for several weeks." 

** He is such as I thought him,'' replied the captal ; 
** and what I was going to propose as a favour to him, I 
shall now ask, my good lord, as a favour to myself. 
His taste, it seems, is for arms. In France he can never 
bppe to rise higher than a mere common soldier of some 
commune, or, at best, the constable of a band of bur- 
gesses. In England such distinctions are not to be 
round. The noble, it is true, is still noble ; Iwt we have 
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BO such things as yilleins ; th^y have been long dons 
away in that land, though at one time the custom did 
exist there as well as in France. With us in Gasconr 
there are villeins enough ; but if you will give the youtn 
to me, he shall serve in my band till I can get him better 
service in England. And as I must pass my leisure 
time, while this truce exists, in seeking some feats of 
arms elsewhere, doubtless he may gain some renown, 
which will obtain for him consideraUon in a country 
where great deeds are always honoured, let the doer of 
them be who he may. This is the proposal that I have 
to make, my Lord Prior, in regard to your young client. 
I thought of offering it last night, when yon spoke about 
his wish for arms, but I judged it better to wait till I had 
seen farther. What say you : shall it be so V 

Somewhat to the surprise of the Oaptal de Buch, the 
prior hesitated ere he replied, and then answered, " I 
must consult my brother first, my good lord. It is he 
who brought up the youth; not I ; he has only been resi- 
dent with me since the battle, when I thought it best 
that he should be at tha abbey.'' 

" May I inquire, good father,'' demanded the captal, 
^ was there anything in his conduct to show that he 
could not be trusted except under your eye ?" 

" No, no !" answered the prior, eageriy ; " nothing of 
the kind, my good lord. But my brother, who had his 
own views for him, being supposed dead, I saw no fate 
before him but the cloister or the priest's office, and it 
was with the object of providing for him thus that I took 
him. Now, however, that the count has returned ia 
safety, he, of course, must act as before, and I must 
either refer you to him, or consult with him upon the 
subject myself, before I give you a reply." 

^ Consult with him, by all means," answered the cap- 
tal ; " if you think what I have proposed advantageous 
for the youth, well. I am ready to do my best for him ; 
if not, it is well also ; only I do beseech you, my good 
Lord Prior, do not make him a priest against his will; 
for if vou dp, the community will suffer fully as much as 
himself." 

** Far be it from me," replied the prior, smiling ; " and 
I feel very sure that I might at once accept your offer; 
for I know that my brother seeks nothing but Albert's 
good, and your proposal is most generous and kind. 
Nevertheless, there are some things to be considered, 
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of which I will speak with you more hereafter ; but, ia 
the mean time, I thank you gratefully on Albert^s part 
for the bounty that you show him." 

The captal bowed somewhat stiffly; for, from what 
the prior had said the day before, he had not doubted 
that he would 'eagerly avail himself of any means to 
promote the young peasant^s wishes for a military life. 
And it must be remembered that the oflfer of the knight 
was one that might well be received with gladness, even 
by a youth of the very highest rank. Renown in arm» 
was then the first claim to reverence from all classes ; 
and the fame of the captal as a commander was scarcely 
second to that of any one in the days wherein he lived. 
In that famous order of chivalry, which, both from its 

griority in point of time, and the renown of those who 
ave liome it, leaves every other but a mere shadow — I 
mean the order of the Garter — his name stands fifth 
among the founders, and with only one subject between 
him and princes of the royal blood ; and in those times 
that distinction was held far higher than even now. 
Well might the captal think that the offer he made in 
favour of a mere French peasant was one of no slight 
kindness; and well might he feel somewhat surprised 
that the prior should receive it with any hesitation, how- 
ever slight. He pressed the matter no farther, then, at 
the time ; but, after speaking gravely with his companion 
on other subjects, he returnea with him to the hall, jest- 
ed for a few minutes with some of the French gentle- 
men present, displayed his great muscular powers and 
skill in one or two feats of strength, and then, retiring to 
his chamber, was heard singing to an instrument of 
music, which was always borne with him by one of his 
train. At dinner, too, he was somewhat grave; but 
afterward, as the shades of evening were beginning to 
fall, he was seen walking with the prior and the Count 
of Mauvinet, and bearing a lighter countenanccf while 
all three spoke in somewhat low tones together, and the 
attendants kept far behind. They were at this time be- 
yond the great moat, and under a small hanging wood. 
As they proceeded, something was heard to rustle 
among the brown leaves within earshot of the pages. 
"There is a wolf!" cried one of the boys, throwing a 
stone into the covert ; but the sound instantly ceased, 
and they passed on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Nearly a fortnight passed over in the chateau of 
Mauvinet without any one incident worthy of remark, 
and yet there is much to tell. The small things of life 
are often more important than the great, the slow than 
the quick, the still than the noisy. The castle, and the 
palace, and the church stand for years the raging of the 
wind, the beating of the rain, the red bolt of the light- 
ning, yet crumble down beneath the quiet touch of time, 
without any one seeing where and when the fell de- 
stroyer is at work. There may well be no great inci- 
dent, and yet a change the most happy or the most dis- 
astrous may have taken place in the space of- a few 
short days. 

There was then, as we have said, much to tell, though 
there was no marked event upon which the pen of the 
narrator can dwell. There had been forest sports, the 
hunting of the boar and the wolf; there had been the 
flight of theialcon over the valleys and the plains around ; 
there had been gay autumnal evenings within the castle 
walls, with the blazing fire, and the cheerful tale, and 
the song of chivalry and love, and the sharp sirvente, 
and sometimes the merry dance. In fact, the time had 
passed so gayly, that one might almost have forgotten 
the teirible state of the country around, had it not been 
that from time to time a report reached the castle of 
outrages committed by this and that band of marauders ; 
and once rumour brought the adventurers so near that 
the Lord of Mauvinet and the Captal de Buch both rode 
out armed to give them the encounter, and drive them 
forth from Touraine. The report proved false, however, 
and was, in fact, merely one of those tales of terror 
which circulated from mouth to mouth throughout the 
land. 

On all these things it is unnecessary to dwell longer, 
as they afford no matter of interest but for those who 
may be inclined to study deeply the manners of the 
times ; but day by day, and hour by hour, and moment 
by moment, feelings were coming into the bosom of the 
Captal de Buch such as he had never before exp^riencsed. 
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Ere a week was over he had fully determined to de- 
mand the hand of Adela de Mauvinet, and the rest of the 
fortnight he employed in eagerly seeking her regard. 

Love in a young and. timid man may often, firom its 
very newness and intensity, baffle its own endeavours ; 
it may obscure high talents and bright <][ualities, and 
weigh down the eager and the ardent spirit, and even 
the active and powerful mind, so that the lover may ap- 
pear in the very worst light to the person he most-wishes 
to please ; but with knowledge and experience of the 
world, and that confidence in one's own powers, that 
just appreciation of ourselves which nothmg but such 
knowledge of the world can give, love produces none of 
those results, but, on the contrary, -stimulates every 
nerve to exertion, acuminates every faculty of the mind 
and the body, and teaches us to display to the very best 
advantage every grace or perfection that we may happen 
to possess. 

Such, then, was the case with the Captal de Buch ; 
he certainly loved deeply and well ; he felt for Adela 
what he had never felt for any one else, and his whole 
mind was bent upon obtaining her regard. But those 
very sensations only induced him to put forth his great 
power of pleasing, called into activity the vigour of his 
mind, and taught him to use all those means which, he 
knew right well, are the most successful with the female 
heart. * He was constantly by her side when the oppor- 
tunity naturally presented itself. The tone of his con- 
versation was that which seemed best to accord with 
the general character of her own mind; and yet the 
brilliancy of his thoughts, the richness of idea which had 
been acquired by seeing many scenes, mingling with 
many events, and frequenting many courts, gave a sort 
of sparkling effect to his conversation, even when, as I 
have said, it took its general hue from the character of 
her with whom he spoke. It was as if his mind was a 
magic mirror which reflected hers, but gave additional 
brightness to all the images it received. 

And yet — for generally in this world there is some 
fatal abatement to the pleasure of the day — and yet 
there was something in the manner of Adela that sur- 
prised, disappointed, and grieved the captal. That she 
did not dislike his society was evident ; that his words, 
his manners, and accomplishments were justly appre- 
ciated by her, was also clear; but still there was an in- 
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describable something in her manner whieh showed him 
that he did not make that progress in her heart which 
he 80 ardently desired. 

On almost all subjects she spoke with him willingly, 
cheerfully ; but there was one on which she spoke not at 
all. When he talked of love she was silent; love, I 
mean, in the abstract, or with reference to others ; for 
his own love towards her he had never yet ventured to 
tell. The moment the subject was mentioned, Adela re- 
plied not unless she was forced to do so, and, when 
8uch was the case, answered but vaguely, and generally 
fell into a fit of musing, from which the captal found it 
difficult to rouse her. He knew not how to account for 
such conduct ; it appeared to him strange, and certainly 
alarmed him ; but still he was quite sufficiently in love 
to listen eagerly to anything that hope whispered. He 
thought to himself, " She is so young, she knows not 
yet what love is;*' and still he went on in the same 
course, with little fear of ultimate success. 

To those who knew her well, however, a change 
might be seen in Adela herself; she had become graver, 
more thoughtful, at times even somewhat sad. She 
showed no distaste to the society of the captal : how. 
could she to that of a man who had saved her father's., 
life, who had been his friend in adversity, and who had 
cheered for him the hours of captivity and sorrow 1 but 
still there was not that alacrity in going forth with him 
which might have been expected from her character in 
times of old. The bounding joy with which at one time 
she would have sprung to meet the deliverer of her 
parent was no longer seen. 

The count himself remarked that it was so, and he 
too thought it strange, although he doubted not, and 
could not doubt, the amection of his child. Still it struck 
him as extraordinary, the mere so, indeed, from all he 
knew of Adela's diaracter. There were others who 
marked the dififcfrence likewise, and on whom it made 
the same impression. To Adela no one said anything, 
however ; and she rsmained not only unconscious that 
the coldness in her demeanour towards the captal had 
been perceived, but, in truth, unconscious that there was 
a coldness. Had she known it she would certainly have 
been greatly grieved; but whether she would have 
changed or not, who c;^ say 1 

Thus pa$sed the time with her. With her U/Hm it 
VtlL. I.— E 
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might be somewhat different. It seldom happens, I be- 
lieve, that parents, even the most anxioua and careful, 
become aware of the attachment which their children 
inspire, or of the affections which they feel, till the tirae 
to prevent the danger is over. Loving Adela as he did, 
the count thought naturally that she was worthy of all 
admiration ; and in the captaPs attention towards her 
he saw nothing but what might naturally be expected 
from so gallant a knight tow suds so fair a lady. In the 
end, indeed, he thought that there was sometimes a 
sparkhng brightness in his guest's eyes, which betrayed 
a greater degree of warmth than the mere courtesy of 
the day required ; but he marked it little, though others 
marked it much ; and he gave no thought to the question 
of whether it would please him well to see his daughter 
united to the great English leader. 

There was another, in regard to whom we must also 
trace the passing of the time, although he may seem a 
very insignificant personage among those of whom we 
have been lately speaking. That personage was Albert 
Denyn, and he had also undergone a change; he too 
had become sad, and thoughtful, and gloomy. Smiles 
had nearly forsaken his countenance since the captal 
entered the castle of Mauvinet : and he was seen, day 
by day, wandering through the woods and over the hills 
around, with his eyes fixed upon the dull ground, as if 
questioning his mother earth of his hard destiny, and 
finding no reply ; or sitting gazing on the hilt of the 
sword, which he, as well as Caillet, and several other 
favourite attendants of the. Lord of Mauvinet, were per- 
mitted to wear, as if demanding why the hand which 
could use it as bravely as any lord iii the land, should 
not be held as noble as that of others less worthy. 

He seemed to avoid the society of all. The tiltyard 
and the meadow,* where the soldiery used to practise, 
and where he himself had a sort of prescriptive right to 
mingle with others of noble birth, now beheld him no 
more; and even Caillet, who, though he in general 
sought conversation with few in the castle, now looked 
for every opportunity of speaking with him, found none 
without great difficulty, and even when he did obtain a 
moment, met with some interruption almost as soon as 
^heir conference began. 

The captal, from motives secret even to himself, 
watched the young peasant whenever he happened to 



be in the same chamber with him, and more especially' 
when Adela was there ; but he saw nofhing but what 
the youth's station in the household of the lady's father 
warranted. There was deep respect and reverence, 
zeal and affection in his manner ; but humble and calm 
withal, without presumption in look or word. 

The captal took it for granted, in the end, that the 
youth's melancholy was habitual ; but others knew bet- 
ter ; and more than one of those who had been accus- 
tomed to see him the gayest of a thousand gay hearts, 
now questioned him regarding his sudden gloom. 
Among the rest was the prior ; but the good father — 
forced to reside at the abbey, and paying but^short visits 
to his brother's castle — saw not many of those slighter 
traits wliich might, perhaps, have directed his judgment 
aright, could he have watched them ; and thus he at- 
tributed Albert's Sadness to motives far from the real 
ones. 

" My dear son," he said, one day, when he was riding 
over to the castle, and found the youth upon the hills by 
the way, '' I have remarked, with grief, the gloom that 
kangs upon you ; for I cannot but ascribe it, in some de- 
gree, to what my brother and myself have yielded to, 
out of kindness for you, without dreaming that it could 
produce pain and sorrow instead." 

The youth started and turned red, but instantly be- 
eame pale, demanding, " What mean you, father 1 I 
know not to what you can allude." 

" Nay ! my son," answered the prior, j* I saw this sad- 
ness fall upon you the moment we mentioned what we 
considered the splendid offer made in your favour by the 
noble Captal de Buch ; and I have marked the gloom 
coming deeper and deeper every day since, so that I 
cannot be mistaken." 

Albert paused a moment, but his heart was too pure 
and true to suffer him to take advantage of the ^ood 
prior's mistake, even to hide the many feelings within 
kis bosom that he dared not avow ; and in this, as in all 
things, he spoke the plain truth. ^ Indeed, dear and no- 
ble sir," he said, " you* are mistaken. When you told 
me of the generous offer of the captal, I became grave, 
perhaps, beeause my heart was filled with two strong 
emotions : joy to see what I had scarcely deemed pos- 
Bible fulfilled, and yet sorrow to part with many dear 
and true friends such as I shall never find again. Oh ! 
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niy lord, can yon suppose that, after all the kindness yoo 
have shown me, I can think of the hour that must sep- 
arate me from your paternal care, perhaps forever, with- 
out a painful feeling of apprehension and regret 1 Can 
I ever think of leaving my noble lord, your brother, or 
our sweet Lady Adela, without deep grief? Oh T no, 
my lord. This, I assure you, was all that called a 
shadow over my face when first you told me of the cap- 
tal's offer ; and, since then, perhaps other things— fan- 
eies — wayward fancies — apprehensions of never seeing 
those I love again, or seeing them changed towards me 
— or—or — a .thousand idle dreams, have made me sad ; 
but this will all pass away when I am gone.** 

^ Fear not ! Albert,^ replied the prior, gazing cm him 
with a look of approbation and regard, ^ mar not f We 
shall meet again, and, perhaps, in happier circumstances 
than the times admit at present. Fear not, either, that 
you will find us changed. We are not of a race thai 
change. Only act honourably wherever you may be, 
and you will learn that we are still the same under all 
eircumslaiices.'^ 

^ I trust I ever shall act honourably, my lord,^ repltecl 
Albert. ^ I have but one apprehension, and that is»thai| 
I may at some time be compelled to lay down thoa9 
arms which I am now about to bear, by being called to 
use them against France ; and should that be — ^ 

" No fear ! no fear V^ exclaimed the prior : ^' the cap* 
tal has plighted bis word that such an act shall never be 
requirea of you, my son. If that idea has disturbed you, 
let it do so no more ; Hx you know that his w(»fd is 
never broken." 

The Youth kissed the good monk's hand in sign of 
gratitude ; but, notwithstanding such assurance, Alberl 
was not gayer than before. For the day, indeed, he 
made an effort, but ere ni|^t fell he had sunk back into 
deeper gloom than ever. Even in the hall, after supper » 
a dark fit of thought came upon him, and be stood sflent 
and sad, with his gaze fixed upon the pavement, while 
all were laughing and jesting around, tiU, suddenly rais- 
ing his head, he found the eyes of the Lady Adela rest- 
ing upon him with a look little less sorrowfi:^ than his 
own. He started and turned away, and strove for the 
rest of the evening to assume a more cheerful air when 
he passed the spot where she sat ; but the sight of the 
Captal de Buch placed beside her» and striving by every 
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means to win her attention and regard, was not calcu- 
lated to cheer the heart of Albert Denyn. 

On the morning following, however, from one of the 
windows at which he had watched the sun rise with eyes 
that had not been closed all night, he beheld the captal 
and the Lord df Mauvinet walk forth together unattend- 
ed ; and knowing that at that hour the great hall of the 
castle was likely to be vacant, he proceeded thither to 
indulge his thoughts more at ease than in the narrow 
space of the small room which he tenanted in one of 
the turrets. Intense thought may take place in narrow 
chambers ; the mathematician may pursue his calcula- 
tions, the philosopher his reasonings, the politician his 
schemes, within the straitest confines ; but, where 
Strong emotions of the heart mingle with the deep work- 
ings of the brain, the spirit within us seems to pant for 
space, and the movement of the mind requires room for 
the movements also of the corporeal frame. Albert 
DenyYi felt relieved in the great hall, where he could 
now be qaiie solitary : it seemed as if the busy thoughts 
within his bosom found freer play. There he walked 
to and fro for some minutes alone, stopping from time 
to time to gaze out of the window, till at length, seeing 
the captal and the count on their way back towards the 
ehateau, he paused for a moment to consider whether 
he would wait their coming where he was, or retire again 
to his own chamber. He felt, however, that his thoughts 
at that moment were too painful to endure the presence 
of others, and, turning away, he passed along the corri- 
dor which led from room to room by the principal apart- 
ments of the castle, intending to mount to the turret in 
which he slept by a small staircase at the end. 

Ere he reached the farther e?:tremity of the f allery, 
however, he beheld the Lad;y Adela coming towards 
him, and for an instant he hesitated what to do ; but he 
soon saw that she had remarked his presence, and he 
advanced, making a lowly how as he approached her. 

Adela, however, paused when he came near, cast a 
hur/ied glance around the corridor to assure herself ths^t 
they were alone, and then said, " Albert, what is it that 
makes you so sad % Why are you so changed, so glqo^iy 1 
Has anything gone wrong with you ?" 

*' Nothing, lady; nothing, indeed," replied Albert; 
•* far from it ; all has gone well — well in a wajr tjiat I 
eouM aot hope.'* 
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''Then what is the cause of youi'^glooro, Albert V 
•he asked ; *' what is the occa»on of the melancholy 
phat hangs upon you V 

Albert Denyn was shaken with agitation so that his 
very limbs trembled ; his countenance was as pale as 
death, and his breath seemed to come hard. Adela 
marked all those signs of strong emotion, and as be did 

got answer, she added, in a gentle tone, ^ Nay, nay, Al- 
ert, you must speak : we have been brought up togeth- 
er almost all our lives, and you will not surely refuse to 
tell me — me, Albert — me you will not refuse to tell P* 

Albert could bear no more. " You ! you !^' he ex* 
f laimed ; '^ oh ! lady, you are the last that I ought to 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the 
Captal de Buch entered the gallery aXoae and thought- 
ful, with his eyes bent upon the ground. The moment 
he came in, however, he raised his head, and saw Albert 
penyn advancing towards him, while the Lady Adela 
turned away with a glowing cheek and agitated air. 
But Albert had ^i once regained his calmness as soon as 
|ie became aware of the presence of a third person, for 
there was a dei^h in hi» sorrow which gave vigour to 
every effort of his mind ; and he came slowly but firmly 
on towards the captal, reaching the spot where the 
^g;ht stood at the very moment that Adela quitted the 
corridor by another door. 

In those days there was a sort of parental power in 

Seat military leaders over the young men who attached 
emselves to them, which gave a right to question and 
to govern them in a way that might not otl^rwise have 
been submitted to by hot and fiery spirits in the heyday 
of youth. It was in this tone, rather than in that of a 
master, that the Captal de Buch now addressed Albert 
Denyn, saying, ** What has agitated the lady, my yo^ng 
friend 1" 

The captal himself was not free from emotion as he 
spoke ; but Albert replied calmly, '* Why she is agita- 
ted, my lord, I cannot pretend to inform you. All that 
passed was, that she was kind enough to ask what had[ 
made me so sad, and whether anything had gone wrong 
with me. I assured her that such was not the case ; 
but she would not believe my assurance ; thoueh, as you 
know, my lord, (rom yeur own noble offer, all has gone 
better with me than 1 ever could have dared to hope.'* 
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The captal bit his lip, and then fixing his eyes upon 
the ground, remained in thought for a moment or two. 
He had thus continued till Albert doubted whether he 
ought to retire or wait his farther commands, when, rais- 
ing his eyes proudly, the knight added, "" If you are still 
inclined to accept my offer, young man, it would be as 
w;ell for you to know that I shall not remain here many 
days longer ; perhaps even to-morrow may be fixed for 
my departure. Are you still desirous of accompanying 
me, or not T* 

Albert gazed in the captal's face with evident sur- 

Erise. ** Most gratefully ! most thankfully ! noble sir,** 
e said : " I should ill deserve your favour did I even 
hesitate." 

"You are the best judge," replied the captal, in a 
sharp tone, and passed on towards his own apartments. 

Albert remained for a moment or two where the cap- 
tal had left him, and then retiring to his own chamber, 
spent an hour in thought 

Ere we turn to new events, however, and more active 
scenes than those in which we have lately engaged, w» 
must pause to relate the conversation which had taken 
place between the Captal de Buch and the Count da 
Mauvinet during their morning walk ; a conversation 
which, as we have seen, had made the former forget im' 
a degree that courteous kindness for which he had ever 
been celebrated. 

Not unmerited praises of the Lady Adela de Mauvi- 
net, on the part of the captal, began his conference wttli 
the count ; and her father certainly heard those praises 
with pleasure, although by this time he had learned to 
apiprenend sopcie proposal on the part of his friend, which 
might give hiti) pain either to refuse or to accede to. 
He replied', however, cautiously, and in such a manner 
as he thought might perhaps check expectation ; but the 
captal went on and told the tale of his love, ending with 
a aemand of the hand of Adela de Mauvinet. It often 
requires more courage to encounter a painful proposi- 
tion such as this than ^y corporeal danger ; and the 
Lord of Mauvinet woqld more willingly have met an en* 
emy in the field thaq have heard the wishes of the Cap* 
tal de Buch. 

Nevertheless, when it was once pronounced, he met it 
decidedly. " My noble lord,*' he replied, '^ and my dear 
good friend, it would be less grievous to me far to lis 
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oiice more upon the field of Poictiers among the dead 
and dying than to say what I must say. If 1 had been 
asked not many months ago," he proceeded, sadly, 
*' whether I would ever consent to give my child to one 
who had aided, as much as any man now living, to over- 
throw the hosts of France at Poictiers, I would have 
answered. No ; it is a thing utterly impossible — of which 
I can never dream. Those feelings Have beeii changed 
by your generous kindness. But if any one asks me 
even now whether I will consent to give my daughter 
to a man who still remains an enemy of my country, I 
must repeat those words. No ! it is impossible ! Could 
you, my Lord Captal, quit the cause of England, espouse 
the cause of France, cast from you all the ties that have 
long bound you, and become a faithful subject of the 
same land as myself — ^^ 

*' Impossible, impossible !** replied the captal ; " nev- 
er ! By the side of that noble pnnce under whose stand- 
ard I have fought for years — whose very name is re- 
nown^ whose spirit is chivalry, whose heart is honour, 
and whose look is victory— by him will I stand to the 
last day of life and glory, in the companionship of Ed- 
ward of England !'* 

*' Right well, my lord, I know it must be so," answer- 
ed the Count de Mauvinet : ** so noble a spirit as yours 
could never quit, even for the smile of the brightest lady 
in all the land, the standard under which he has won 
fame ; but, alas ! in knowing that such will be your con- 
duct, I must also feel that my daughter can never be the 
bride of any one but a friend to France, and an enemy 
to France's- enemies. My Lord Captal," he continued, 
** think me not ungrateful ; but put it to your own noble 
heart how you would act were you placed as I am ; put 
it to your own heart, I say, and answer for me truly and 
straightforwardly. As knight, and nobleman, and man 
of honour, I charge you tell me, ho^ would you be- 
have !" 

The captel stopped suddenly in their progress, bent 
his ey^s sternly upon the ground; and for nearly two 
minutes seemed to put the painful question to his own 
conBcience. Then, starting from his revery, he wrung 
the counts hand vehemently in his own ; and, as if that 
gesture were sufficient answer to the question, he added 
not a word more, but darted back at once to the castle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Whu the Ci^tal de Buch had left Albert Denjm in 
the corridor, he mralked on straight to his own chamber, 
passing Uiroi^j^.the anteroom, where some of his pages 
and atteiidaate were stationed, and closing the door care- 
fully behind him. He then advanced towards a great 
chair which was placed near the window, but he reach- 
ed it not, pausing in the midst of the room, and remain- 
ing there, with his eyes bent upon the ground in deep 
thought. He continued in this meditative mood for sev* 
eral minutes, perfectly motionless and still, though with 
a knitted brow and heavy air, showing evidently that the 
matter of his reflections was anything but pleasing or 
calm. At length, however, he lifted his head with an 
air somewhat melancholy, yet somewhat proud, saying 
aloud as he did so, ** It is well ! It is well as it is ! 
Better far not her hand than not her love ! Better far, 
better far ! Farewell such fantasies ; they shall soon be 
forgotten." ♦ 

^ Yet he spoke with a sigh ; and aAer he had done, he 
sat down, and seemed to think sadly and bitterly over all 
that had just passed. 

That day had been appointed for a long expedition to 
meet the Prior of Montvoye, at a small chapel attached 
to the abbey, some seven or eightjniles from the castle, 
and the captal had . looked forward to the ride with no 
small pleasure in the anticipation. He had thoughl 
how he would keep by the side of Adela de Mauvinet,^. 
and what he would say — av, and what she would repljrT 
and with the fond fancy of love he had pictured to me 
own imagination her bright looks, and the sunny smile 
that sometimes came into her face when she was wett 
pleased with anything that met her ear or eye. But 
now, alas ! the captains vision was broken, and the pros* 
pect of the journey presented to him nothing but pain. 
At one time he hesitated as to whether he would go ; 
but then, again, he recollected that it might seem weak 
and unmanly in the eyes of the Lord of Mauvinet, and 
even of Adela herself, should he give way to such feel^ 
ing9 ; and then he thought that, at all events, be might 
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enjoy the satisfaction of being with her for the time. 
Thus he would gradually have reasoned himself into 
once more looking forward to the expedition with pleas- 
ure, had there not been from time to time a painful rec- 
ollection of the glowing colour which he had seen upon 
Adela's cheek when his sudden coming interrupted her 
conversation with Albert Denyn. The remembrance, as 
I have said, gave him pain, and he loved not to let his 
mind rest upon it; but yet the importaoate memory 
thereof would not be deni^ ; and for more than an hour 
he remained calling back every look that he had seen 

Cass between Adela and the young peasant. How long 
e might have remained thus I cannot tell, had he not 
been visited at the end of an hour and a half by the 
Count de Mauvinet himself. 

*' The horses are prepared, and in the courtyard, noble 
sir,^* he said, " and I have come to be your esquire ; but 
I trust that you will not go this day to do me pleasure, if 
it accord not with your own inclination.'^ 

^ I am most ready and willing, my lord,'^ replied the 
captal, starting up ; *' but I had fallen into a fit of musing. 
I am with you in a moment, however ;'* and, making 
some slight change in his apparel, he hastened^ to de- 
scend with his friend to the courtyard of the castle, 
where horses and attendants were already prepared and 
arrayed to set out upon their expedition to the chapel. 
Among the foremost stood the beautiful white jennet 
which had been brought out for Adela de Mauvinet ; but 
she herself had not yet come down to take her place in 
the cavalcade. The count sent a pa^e to call her, and, 
after a moment's delay, she appeared; but it seemed to 
the captal, as he gazed at her for a moment, that there 
were traces of tears upon her cheek. They had been 
carefully wiped away, however, and during the ride no 
difference from her ordinary demeanour showed that she 
had been grieved or agitated during that morning. 

When they had passed the drawbridge and the barbi- 
can, ^nd were proceeding over the causeway, three 
abreast, the captal looked round for Albert Denyn, but 
the youth was not with them ; and perhaps with some 
curiosity .to see what effect his words would produce 
upon Adela, be turned towards the Count of Mauvinet, 
inquiring, " Where is the good youth Albert Denyn ? he 
has not gone with us to-day." 

^* He asked my permission," replied the Lord of Mau- 
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▼inet, " to remain behind, in order to see some cotta- 
gers, with whom he was placed in his infancy, after his 
father's death. They were very kind to him, and Albert 
is not one to forget kindness from any one." 

The captal fixed his eyes upon Adela, and then feU 
into a fit of musing, but made no reply to the words of 
the Lord of Mauvinet. He taxed his own heart, how- 
ever, with want of courtesy and benevolence in feeling 
pain at hearing the commendation of any good man. 

^* This is not right,'^ he said to himself, *' this is not 
right. If the youth deserves praise, praise let him have- 
ay, and win honour and renown too, if God so wills it !** 

Let us not pause in this place upon the expedition 
which was now undertaken by the party from the cha- 
teay. The circumstances under which they went were 
distressing to all the principal personages concerned. 
The feelings of the count and the captal may be easily 
conceived ; and could any one have seen into the bosom 
of the fair girl who rode between them, her state of 
mind would have appeared even more painful ; for, from 
various minute facts which had come to her knowledge 
in the course of the preceding day, Adela had discover- 
ed that the deliverer of her father entertained towards 
her a passion which she could not return. His conduct 
had lately alarmed her ; and though for some time she 
had striven to shut the facts from her own eyes, yet the 
truth had forced itself upon her at last, and she had be- 
come convinced not only that the captal loved her, but 
that he would demand her hand. What might be the 
decision of her parent she knew not, but she felt but too 
well that she could never entertain for the captal that 
affection which a wife should feel towards a husband. 
When she discovered such sensations in hbr own bosom, 
her first question was why her heart was so cold and in- 
different to one well calculated to please and to win. He 
had all that could attract — beauty of person, grace, and 
courtesy of manner ; high qualities of mind ; dignity and 
command in his whole air ; he was renowned in arms, 
kind, generous, gay, wise, faithful, just, and true of heart ; 
and Adela again and again asked herself why it was she 
could not love him. It was early on that morning that 
these things were passing in her mind ; and, busy with 
such ideas, she had lingered beyond the hour at which 
she usually visited her father's chamber to wish him 
iiealth and happiness through the day. When she went. 
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she found that he was already gone forth with the Cap- 
tal de Buch ; and a cold sensation came over her heart 
when she thought of what might be the subject of their 
conversation. As she was returning she met Albert 
Denyn, as we have shown, and the brief conversation 
which we have related took place between them. After 
It was over, Adela asked herself no more why she could 
not love the captal, but she sat down in her chamber 
and wept. 

She had sufficient command over herself to prevent 
the feelings of her heart from affecting her demeanour 
in any great degree : but it may be well believed that her 
sensations were not a little sad ; and the day which had 
been intended to be a day of pleasure, proved, in most 
respects, one of pain to almost all the parties concerned. 

When they had visited the chapel, paid their devotions 
It the shnne, and again taken leave of the prior, the 
Count de Mauvinet somewhat hurried his pace ; for 
several delays had occurred during the morning, and the 
sun was beginning to decline. Those were times, too, 
m which, as we have before shown, it was neither safe 
nor agreeable to travel late at night, although the pros* 
imity of the Castle of Mauvinet, and the general tran* 
GuiUity of that part of the country, seemed to promise 
the party of the count full security on the way. He had 
with him, too, a stout band of attendants ; and the very 
presence of the Captal de Buch himself was a host. 

The sun had just touched the edge of the sky when 
they again came within a mile of the castle ; but here 
they were detained for some time by an incident of deep 
interest to the Count de Mauvinet himself, and little less 
so in the eyes of the captal. They found the road at 
the top of the hill crowded with peasantry of the richer 
class, wealthy farmers, and landholders on the estates 
of Mauvinet, all dressed in their holyday costume, and 
bearing a certain expression of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in their faces, that seemed to speak of some occa- 
sion of much joy. Two or three of the principal per- 
sons were collected in front of the rest ; and, as the 
count's party approached, one of them advanced a little 
before the others, and respectfully stopped their lord 
as he was coming forward. 

'* What would you, good Larchenay!'^ said the count, 
liending his head a little, and addressing him with a 
well-pleased air. **Is there anjrUung in which I can 
•erve vmk my good friend V* 



''Yes, my lord, much,** replied the farmer; ^ and, in* 
deed, we have all met here to make you an humble re- 
quest, which we trust you will not deny us." 

^ I am not accustomed, my good Larchenay, to re- 
fuse you anything in reason,'* replied the Lord of Mau- 
Yinet ; ^ and so glad am I to nnd myself among you 
all once more, that I am little likely to be hard-hearted 
now." 

*' Thanks, then, my noble lord," replied the peasant : 
** our reque^, 1 see, is half granted already. We have 
heard that to-morrow you propose to pay your ransom 
to the noble Captal de Buch, and yet your faithful peas* 
antry have not been called upon to bear a share therein. 
It was never yet known, my lord, that the poor tenants 
of so noble a gentleman as yourself were refused the 
right of contributing to redeem their good lord ; aiul we 
Ibtve" collected together and brought hither our little 
tribute of gratitude and attachment to one who has ever 
been a kind master to all ; who has aided us in sick- 
ness, has spared us in adversity, and protected us ia 
danger. We know not, my lord, the exact sum al 
which your ransom has been fixed, but we have gather* • 
ed among us here some ten thousand crowns, which vr% 
come to offer with a very willing heart." 

The affection of his peasantry brought tears into the 
eyes of the Lord of Mauvinet, and he thanked them in 
wids which were evidently not words of course, al- 
though be would fain have declined the aid tendered to 
him. " The peasantry of France," he said, " have suf- 
fered too much already, my good friends, for me at 
least to press upon them more, whatever others may 
do. This was the reason why I asked no assistance 
from my people ; not that I doubted in the least their 
love for their lord, or their willingness to help him in a 
time of need. My ransom is provided, my friends ; 
half is ready here, and half must be prepared by this 
time in Beauvoisis ; and, as I fixed it myself, when my 
noble friend here, the Captal de Buch, would scarcely ac- 
cept of any, so would I also fain pay it myself, although 
you oflTer me such an aid." The farmer whom he had 
called Larchenay heard him in respectful silence, and 
drew a step back with a disappointed air : but an older 
and somewhat ruder-looking man stepped forward, and 
said in a bolder tone, " My lord the count, you havt 
never taken from us more than was your due^ veq^ ofr 

V(a;.I.- ■" 
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of Mauvinet, and the bravery and determination of their 
own personal followers, the advantage was still on tlie 
side of the adversary, who, besides numbers, had the 
hill in his favour ; and although, where the two leaders 
were, the line was kept firm and no ground lost, yet the 
centre even of their short phalanx was beginning to 
waver and give way, when some cried aloud, ^ They are 
eoming from the castle! They are coming from the 
castle !" 

The captal, even while he struck down one of the ad- 
venturers with his lieavy sword, turned his eyes towards 
the chateau of Mauvinet, and saw a stragglinff band of 
men galloping over the causeway at full speed ; but far 
before them was a horseman who seemed to gain 
ground upon those who followed every moment, and the 
captal thought he recognised, though the light was now 
becoming faint, the form of Albert Denyn. 

«« Courage ! courage, my men !" cried the great lead- 
er ; *^ aid is at hand ! Hold firm there in the centre I 
By heaven, they are breaking in ! Down with that green 
plome ! Strike him on the head, Martin ! Down with 
him ! down with him ! It is too late !'* 

And he said truly ; for, notwithstanding a vigorous ef- 
fort made by the men in the centre to recover their po- 
sition, a strong body of the adventurers forced their way 
through, and the line was completely broken. At that 
moment, however, the first of the horsemen from the 
eastle arrived, proving, as the captal had imagined, Al- 
bert Denyn. His body was undefended, but his head 
was covered with a plain steel cap, such as the commons 
usually wore in the field, and in his hand was a heavy 
battle-axe, which he had caught up in haste. His eye 
ran rapidly over the conflict as he came up; and al- 
though the Lord of Mauvinet cried, " Hither, Albert^ 
hither !'' he directed his course to the rear of the peas- 
antry, forced his way through the midst of the frighten- 
ed multitude, and cast himself between Adela and the 
man in the green plume, who had nearly reached the 
spot where she stood. 

^ He is right, he is right,^* cried the Captal de Buch, 
spurring on his horse, and leading forward the soldiers 
who were near him to attack the flank of the enemy. 

All he could do, however, was to break their line as 
they had broken the small band of the Count de Mauvi- 
net ; and the whole became a scene of strife, confusion, 
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and disarray, in which each man was soon found fight- 
iw for his own life, and little heeding the proceedings 
Of his comrades. 

In the meah time, the retainers of the house of Maii- 
vinet were every moment re-enforced by fresh arrivals 
from the chateau, and the adventurers speedily found 
that the day was going against them ; a discovery which 
soon led to an attempt to rally their forces and make 
their retreat in an orderly manner. But the party whom 
they had attacked had become aware of their own ad- 
vantage, and, of course, were but little disposed to suf- 
fer them to retire in peace. 

As they drew out and endeavoured to form, the Lord 
of Mauvinet, seeing many of his poor tenants either 
wounded or killed, and indignant at the very fact of an 
ambush being laid so near his own castle, eagerly ar- 
rayed his men to pursue the assailants, and only paused 
to give one glance round, in order to ascertain that his 
daughter was in safety. 

At the moment that he thus turned to gaze, she bad 
dismounted from her horse, and was bending, in no 
alight terror, by the animal's side. The space around 
was not yet absolutely cleared of enemies, but they 
were now only seeking to retreat ; and before her stood 
Albert Denyn, with his foot planted on the dead body of 
the man with the green plume, who had led the party of 
adventurers which first broke the ranks of the vassals 
of Mauvinet. The battle-axe which had slain him was 
bloody in the youth's hand, and his horse's bridle, cast 
over the other arm, seemed to show that he had sprung 
to the ground for the defence of his young mistress. 

Feeling that Adela was now safe, the count hesitated 
no longer, but, uniting his men with those of the captal, 
he urged the pursuit of the enemy fiercely, slaying 
many and taking several more, though, in truth, few 
condescended to ask for quarter. In the mean time, 
Albert Den3m paused for a moment by the side of the 
Lady Adela, inquiring eagerly, though gently, whether 
she were injured. 

" Oh, no, no, Albert," she replied ; " thanks to God, I 
am not ; but oh ! help my father, Albert, help my father. 
See, he is pursuing them fiercely. 1 fear only for him." 

Albert looked around, saying, '* It is growing dark, 
lady ; I cannot leave you without protection." 

Adela. however, again. beaou^^t him more earnestly 

FS 
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tban before to fly to the assistance of her father; and 
some of the peasantry around exclaimed, ^We will 
guard her to the castle, oh we will guard her ;" but Al- 
bert did not feel well satisfied with the pfrotection that 
they could give, till William Caillet, forcing his way 
through the rest, approached Albert, saying, *' Leave her 
to me, Albert ; I will defend the Lady Adela in case of 
need : you know that i can do so well.** 

Albert hesitated for a moment, though he kiitew not 
why ; but al that instant the lady repeated* " Go, Albert* 
go ! See ! they are surrounding my father. Goi. Oh, 
go all of you ! I shall be very safe now/' 

Albert Denyn paused no longer, but, setting his foot 
in the stirrup, sprang upon his horse*s back, and gallop* 
ed at full speed after the Lord of Bfauvinet and his purty. 
His aid, however, was scarcely required, for the adven* 
turers were in full retreat, and Adela's eyes had deceiv- 
ed her when she imagined that her father wa^ surround* 
ed by any but friends. The increasing darkneaa, too, 
toon put a stop to the pursuit, and the Captal de Buch, 
drawing in his horse, said, with a faint smile, *' This ia 
but a scurvy jest, my Lord of Mauvinet, and I fear your 
poor peasants have suffered.'* 

'* I fear so too," replied the count, in a nd tone, while 
he turned his horse to return to the castle. ^ Ha, Al> 
bert, where is Adela 1 Why did you leave her V 

'* She would have me follow you, my lord," replied 
Albert Denyn ; ^ and Caillet, who was there, promised 
to guard her back." 

^* Then she is safe !. then she is safe !" said the count. 
*' Come, my ipod Lord Captal, I must give you some 
better entertainment than this, or you will call me churl- 
tab ;" and, thus saying, he led the cavalcade homeward. 



CHAPTER VHL 

*' You had better mount, lady, and get back to the cas« 
tie with all speed," said Caillet, as soon as Albert Denyn 
had left them : *' Peter the horseboy promised to bring 
me out a horse, but I fear the knave has failed me." 

**haf mo! tteie.he atanda,** cried ome of the peaaanu 



who heard what was said, "there he stands, and the 
horse with him.^' 

** Let me help you, lady,'* continued Caillet, offering 
to assist her to her saddle, and beckoning for the boy to 
bring up his horse ; but Adela motioned him back, say* 
ing, '' i need no aid, William Caillet," and at the same 
time she sprang upon her well-taught jennet. Which re- 
mained perfectly still till she was in the seat. '* I see 
not," she continued, speaking to Caillet, " that you need 
a horse to accompany me to the castle. You can walk 
at nur side." 

'* But m case we should be obliged to make more haste, 
lady,'' replied Caillet. *' The enemy are still scattered 
aboutt madam. See there ! and there !" and, as he spoke, 
heJbM leaped into the saddle. 

^ Then we will go quick," said Adela, shaking her rein, 
and turning her jennet's head towards the castle. 

Caillet rode on also, not, as might have been expected 
from his station, a step behind, but close to her horse's 
aide, and Adela only the more eagerly urged the beast 
forward. Just as they were within two hundred yards 
of the moat, however, some five or six horsemen passed 
between them and the castle at full speed, and Caillet« 
laying his tend on Adela's bridle-rein, exclaimed^ ** This 
way ! this way, lady !" 

As he spoke he turned her jennet*s head towards the 
wood that skirted the hill ; and, as there seemed no oth- 
er way of avoiding the party of adventurers, Adela, bewil- 
dered and confused, suffered him to do as he pleased^ 
thinking that, as the men were evidently flying, the dan- 
ger would soon be over. 

In the mean while, the group of peasantry which had 
remained on the slope of the hill continued gathered to- 
gether on the same spot, engaged in the various sad oc« 
cupations that Such an event as that which had just ta- 
ken place naturally left for them to perform. There 
were dead among them to be mourned; there were 
wounded to be tended ; the adventurers had found time, 
even in the midst of bloodshed and confusion, to strip 
several of the money which they had brought for their 
lord's ransom, and that also had to be lamented and com-^ 
mented upon. But upon the little knoll from which Ade* 
la and Caillet had departed for the castle, four or five 
nen stood apart, talking eagerly together, and not pay- 
lag way aUetttioa to matters which might well interest 
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them as well as their companions. Their eyes were fix- 
ed upon the course taken by Caillet and the lady, whom 
they continued to trace by Adela's white jennet, which 
could still be seen, notwithstanding the increasing dark- 
ness of the evening.^ 

** Yes, yes," said one, " it is all right : you see he is 
going straight to the castle." 

'' Watch him still, watch him still," cried another: ''I 
love him not at all. As the lady said, why should he 
take a horse to go back with her a five minutes' walk ? 
See how he rides close to her side, too, as if he were the 
Captal de Buch. Some one has certainly betrayed us 
into the hands of. these companions, otherwise they 
would never have come so near the castle, and I, as 
well as Larchenay, doubt him much. He was the oply 
one that knew of our intention of bringing the money 
here, as far as I know ; and when I was speaking with 
old Tourmont, the warder at the castle, just now, he 
told me that Caillet had been absent all this day and yes- 
terday, and he said he wondered that our lord let him go 
on so." 

'' So do I," replied an old peasant who formed one of 
the group ; '* and I am determined, for my part, to tell 
my lord the count that I found him persuading my sec- 
ond son Charles that I did not treat him well: he has 
been a mischief-makef in more than one house, and it is 
time that the thing should be stopped! So I shall let 
my lord know the whole without ceremony. But look 
there, look there, Larchenay ! He is leading my young 
lady towards the wood : he is bent upon some mischief 
depend upon it." 

" I will stop him," cried Larchenay : *' if he goes up 
there, I can cut him off by the well path. Come with 
me, Peter John, come with me, quick, quick — Santa Ma- 
ria ! there is a scream." 

Thus saying, he darted up the side of the hill, took a 
toad through the wood, ana ran at full speed for some 
two or three hundred yards along the narrow and intri- 
eate turnings and windings of the forest ways. He was 
then pausing for a moment to take breath, when another 
scream at no great distance reached his ear, and, rushing 
on as fast as possible, he suddenly came to a spot where 
two paths met. Along the one croBsing that which he 
himself was pursuing, was coming iq> at the moment 
with furious speed £e very person whom be sought. 



William Caillet, leading on the jennet of Adela de Mao- 
vinet. It was in vain that the poor girl attempted to 
pull in her horse ; for Caillet had contrived to grasp the 
oridle in such a manner that she had no longer any pow- 
er over the animal ; and he continued galloping on with- 
out paying the slightest attention either to her remon- 
strances or to her cries for help. 

The instant Larchenay beheld such a scene, he darted 
forward and attempted to stop the horse of Caillet. Nor 
was he siltogether unsuccessful ; for, catching the bridle, 
he checked the animal for a moment. But, without ut- 
tering a word, Caillet struck him a blow on the head 
with a heavy mace which hung at the saddle-bow, and 
laid the poor man senseless on the ground. 

The villein then spurred on at full speed as before, ma- 
king no reply to the entreaties and tears of the lady, and, 
indeed, not seeming to hear her, till at length, finding 
herself carried farther and farther from assistance, Ade- 
la exclaimed, '* If you do not instantly stop, you wili 
drive me to spring from the horse.*^ 

Caillet merely looked round, replying, '^ If you do yon 
will kill yourself. You liad better submit quietly to, 
what cannot be avoided* I tell you," he continiied, in a 
sharper tone, seeing her resolutely disengage herself 
from the saddle and trappings of the horse for the pur- 
pose of casting herself off, " I tell you, if you do, you 
will kill yourself." 

fiut even while he spoke he relaxed in a degree the 
horses* speed, and Adela, seizing the opportunity, after 
hesitating in terror a single instant, summoned ail her 
courage and sprang from her jennet to the ground. 

She had been taught to practise such things, when a 
child, in sport, and she had often done it with ease and 
safety ; but the case was very different now : she was 
cast violently forward, and fell; nor can there be a doubt 
that she would have sustained severe injury had not the 
path been covered with long forest grass. 

Caillet reined up the horses violently, and, springing 
to the ground, bent over her with a look of alarm and 
grief. " You have killed yourself," he exclaimed : ^ rash 
girl, you have killed yourself rather than fly with one 
who loves you to madness." 

« Leave me," sidd Adela, " leave me ; if you are sor- 
ly for what you have done, leave me, and provide for 
yoor own safety. Some one will be here soon, and I 
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shall have help ; leave me, then, leave me, for I am re-> 
solved to go no farther ; so that, if you are wise, yoa 
will now think only of yourself." 

^* No, lady, no,'* exclaimed the villein ; *' I have not 
done all this to he now disappointed. You are not 
80 much hurt, I see, as your rashness misht have 
brought about, and you shall go on with me, if we both 
die l^fore to-mor^w." 

" Never," replied Adela, firmly, " never, while I have 
power to resist." Caillet answered merely by a laugh ; 
and, raising her like a feather from the ground in his 
powerful arms, he placed her once more upon her horse, 
m spite of her screamjs and t^ars, strapped her tightly 
to the saddle with one of the stirrup leathers of his own 
charger, and then, remounting, proceeded with the same 
furious pace as before. 

Adela clasped her hands in despair; she could no 
longer escape ; she saw that if she now attempted* to 
cast herself down, certain death would be the conse- 
quence ; for, dragged along by the band which fastened 
her to the saddle, she must evidently perish in the most 
horrible manner ; and yet she asked herself whether it 
^ould not be better so to perish, than to remain in the 
power of one so hateful to her in every respect ; one 
from whom she could expect neither mercy nor consid- 
eration ; who had incurred, by Ihe very act he had that 
night committed, the inevitable punishment of death 
if taken, and who had, consequently, nothing else to 
fear, let his acts be what they would. She asked her- 
self whether it would not be better to die at once, hor- 
rible as the mode might be, than to continue in his 
hands and at his mercy. She felt that it would be so, 
but yet her heart failed her; imagination painted idl 
that she would have to suffer : the lingering agony of 
being dragged along upon the ground till life was extin- 
guished ; the probable chance that, maimed and injured, 
she might still remain in his power, without absolute 
death bringing her relief; and at the same time hope, 
persevering hope, yet whispered that some help might 
come ; that her father, or the captal, or Albert Denyn^ 
might learn her fate in time to save her from Caillet's 
hands ; and thus for many minutes, with agony of mind 
inconceivable, she struggled between terror and strong 
resolution. 
Her fall, too, had hurt her, though not severely : she 
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had suffered much fatigue as well as apprehension du- 
ring the day ; and at length, as the last ray of twilight 
went out, and left her in utter darkness in the midst of 
the deep wood, and in the power of a man whom she 
detested, strength failed as well as courage ; her head 

frew giddy, and exclaiming, '* Stop, stop, I shall faint, 
shall die," she fell forward upon her horse's neck. 

When Adela's recollection returned, she found her- 
self still in the wood, but seated on the ground at the 
foot of an old decayed beech- tree, with none but Wil- 
liam Caillet near her. A large fire, however, was bla- 
zing before her ; branches of the trees, thickly piled up 
with leaves, were under her head, and various minute cir- 
cumstances showed, not only that some care had been 
taken to recall her to consciousness and to provide for 
her comfort, but apparently that a considerable period 
of time must have elapsed since the moment at which 
memory and sensation had left her. 

As she opened her eyes, she gazed around with fresh 
terror and dismay : but no consolation, no hope, was 
afforded by any of the objects on which the poor girl's 
glance fell. Caillet was standing before her, gazing 
upon her. At first he was apparently moved with pity ; 
but the moment that he saw she had fully recovered 
from the fit of fainting into which she had fallen, it 
seemed as if some demon, which had rested for a time 
under the command of a better power, roused itself 
again to triumph in her misery and distress ; and his 
usual sneering curl came upon his lip, as he said, ^ You 
are well now, lady, and no doubt you will soon get rec- 
onciled to your fate, though it may seem a hard one to 
you at present." 

Adela for a moment covered her eyes with her 
hands, and strove to recall those powers of thought 
which for some time had been utterly extinct, and were 
still feeble and wavering. "My fate V said she, wildly; 
and, speaking more to herself than him', " What fate ?" 

**To be mine," replied Caillet, watching every look 
and gesture of his victim ; " ay, lady, to be mine. Yes !" 
hib continued, seeing an involuntary shudder come over 
her as he spoke, " yes, to be mine ; mine, whom you 
have treated with contumely and contempt because I 
dared to love you, and, if not to avow, to let you see 
that lo¥e ; mine, whom you trod upon, at whom you 
IoqMI indignation and scorn, while on the weak boyi 
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who neither dared to speak nor show his love, yon 
smiled continually, encouraging him in a passion which 
you would have scoffed at as soon as it was displayed. 
Ay, you may tremble, lady ! but I tell you you are mine ! 
No help can reach you here ; mine, and on my own 
terms." 

He paused a moment, gazing full upon her by the fire- 
light as she sat with her hands covering her eyes, and 
the tears streaming rapidly down her cheeks ; but stt 
length he added, in a softer tone, " Listen to me. Mod- 
erate your pride ; cast away the evil spirit of your 
class, and perhaps you may have some comfort." 

"Whati what? oh what?" exclaimed Adela, eager- 
ly; "I have no pride ! William Caillet, you have no 
right to say I have any pride." 

" Well, then, listen to me," he repeated, assuming a 
kindly tone and an air of tenderness, which, to say the 
truth, sat not ill upon his fine features i ** listen to me, 
Adela ; for between you and me-r-and, ere a few short 
months be over, between lord and serf through the 
whole land — the terms of master and dependant must be 
at an end. . Listen to me, and I will tell you how yott 
may save yourself much pain, and save me from a harsh 
tletermination, which I seek not to display unless I am 
driven to it." 

As he spoke he drew nearer to her, and seated him- 
self beside her at the foot of the beech-tree ; but Adela 
started up with a look of horror which she could not re- 
press, and drew far back from him,' gazing at him with 
terror and apprehejision, such as the bird may be sup- 
posed to feel whan it finds the fatal eyes of the serpent 
upon it. 

A bilter frown came upon the face of Caillet as she 
did 80)1 and he too rose, saying, "Am I so hateful to 
you, lady % Then I must use another tone : Down bv 
my side, I say ! You are the serf here, and I am lorn. 
Do not think that I have risked death and torture, and 
cast behind me every ordinary hope of man, to be now 
mocked by a weak girl. Down by my side, I say ! To- 
morrow the idle rites of the altar shall unite us forever; 
for I would fain see whether, in case of misfortune, tha 
Lord of Mauvinet will slay his daughter's husband. Ayy 
to-morrow you shall be my wife ; but, ere to-morrow 
comes, you shall humbly thank me for granting you thai 



namew" 
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Adela had gazed upon him while he spoke with a look 
of horror and apprehension which she could not re- 
press^ though she hardly understood the meaning of his 
words ; but when, as the villein ended, he made a move- 
ment towards her as if to seize her by the arm, she ut- 
tered a loud scream, and darted away down the forest 
load ; the profound daikness, which, at any other time, 
might have terrified her, now seeming a refuge from her 
brutal pursuer. 

Ere she had taken ten steps, however, and while the 
- light of the fire still shone upon her path, a living being 
--but whether man or beast she did not at first clearly 
see — came out rapidly, but quietly, from among the 
trees on her left hand, and stood in the way between her 
and Caillet. 

The villein for a moment recoiled, so strange was 
the sight presented to him by the red glare of the fire. 
At first he too doubted whether it was a human crea- 
ture that he saw ; and had his been an ordinary mind, 
or had his education been that of a common peasant, he 
might have supposed that some of the numerous evil 
spirits with which the fancied superstitions of the times 
peopled the forests and the mountains now stood before 
him. He soon perceived, however, that, though nearly 
covered by the long and tangled beard, and the ^y locks 
which hung in wild profusion over the brow, it was the 
face of a man which glared fiercely upon him. The 
form, indeed, was scarcely human ; the height not more 
than four feet, the breadth great, and the arms exceed- 
ingly long and powerful ; but the whole frame contorted, 
and more resembling the knotted trunk of some old 
hawthorn-tree than the body of a man. He was cover- 
ed, too, with untannied goatskins for clothinf^pliicli 
added to the wild savageness of his appearanoe.- 

Caillet paused only sufficient time to see that it was 
one of his own species, and then sprang forward again 
to grasp the poor girl, who fled half fainting from his 
pursuit ; but the strange being which had crossed his 
path stretched out its long arms from side to side of the 
road, exclaiming in a deep, loud voice, " Stop !^' and as 
Caillet, fearful of losing the object for which he had 
pktyed so rash and daring a game, rushed on, his knees 
were suddenly twined round by the sinewy limbs of this, 
new opponent ; and feeling as if he had been clasped 
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tight in bands of iron, he reeled and fell headlong as he 
endeavoured to disentangle himself. 

His adversary relaxed his grasp as they Cell together, 
and both started up at the same moment ; but still the 
wild-looking creature which had interrupted Caillet in 
his course was between him and the way she had taken ; 
7and, brandishing a huge axe which had hung at his back, 
he barred the road, saying, " I have let thee stay for the 
last hour by my fire, and stable thy horse under my 
trees, and use my fountain of pure water ; and now, 
brute beast, not knowing that there was any one that 
watched thee but the high unseen eye of God, thou 
wouldst offer violence to innocence even in my pres- 
ence. Get thee gone, lest I slay thee ! Betake thee 
to thy horse^s back and flee, or I will dash thy brains out 
where thou standest." 

Caillet made no reply, but, taking a single step back, 
laid his hand upon the hilt of the sword which he wore, 
and, drawing it from the scabbard, aimed a sudden and 
violent blow at the head of his adversary. It was in- 
stantly met by the staff of the axe, however, and the 
edge cut deep into the wood ; but, ere it could be re- 
turned, sounds met the ears of both the combatants, 
which for a moment suspended the encounter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Adela de Mauvinet paused not to ascertain who or what 
it was that interposed between her and her abhorred pur- 
suer. She saw that he was delayed, and even a moment 
gained seemed to her a blessing so great as to give fresh 
strength to her weak and fainting steps. She flew on, 
then, down the road, till the darkness caused her to stop 
for an instant, and ask herself whether she might not 

E lunge into the thick wood which stretched out on either 
and, and, like the timid hare or the wild deer, conceal 
herself amid the underwood till the return of light en- 
abled her to find some place of refuge, or brought her 
some help. 

As she thus paused for a moment, she heard the blast 
of a distant horn, and her heart beat almost to bursting 
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wifh renewed hope. She thought at first only of rush- 
ing on; but it was far off: the person who blew the 
blast might take some other path : Caillet was sure to 
overtake her ere the other could come near; and she 
turned hastily towards the thicket. For another instant 
she listened again, holding the stem of one of the trees 
for support. The horn was not heard ; but she caught 
what seemed fierce words from the other side ; and, at 
all events, it was clear that her enemy's pursuit was 
stopped for the moment. 

The horn sounded again in a moment or two, but it 
was still very distant ; and Adela was drawing gently 
back from the road aokong the brushwood, when there 
came a flash along the path, as if some one bearing a 
torch were approaching from the side nearest to Mauvi- 
net. Her first impulse was to spring forward and meet 
it ; and when she heard horses' feet, too, coming rapidly, 
hope rose high ; but then she thought of the attack upon 
her father's band, and her heart fell again. It might be 
the adventurers ; it might be some base confederate of 
Caillet ; and she drew farther back among the trees, bat 
not so completely as to deprive herself of a view of the 
road. 

Eagerly did she gaze towards it for the next few mit>- 
utes, the light increasing quickly, and the horses' feet 
sounding near and more near. At length it came ia 
sight, and Adela, uttering a cry of joy, darted forward, 
exclaiming, '*0h, Albert, Albert! you have come to 
save me !" 

Albert Denyn s{>rang[ to the ground, and cast his left 
arm round her, while ms right hand grasped the torch, 
and with eager eyes, and a look mingling fierce indigna- 
tion with anxiety and alarm, he asked hurriedly, '^ Has 
he injured you, dear lady ? Where is he ? Where is 
he ? No hand but mine must punish him. Tell me 
quick. Lady Adela ; for your father and the captal fol- 
low fast behind, and I would fain be the first." 

" Oh, leave him to them, Albert I*^ exclaimed Adela. 
^ He is strong ; he is well armed : he fights for exist- 
ence. Some one has stopped him, or he would have 
pursued me. Leave him, Albert, leave him, at least till 
some others come to aid you !" 

** Hark !" cried the youth, not heeding her entreaties, 
"I hear voices there on biefore. Dear lady, you are 
safe. My lord the count will be with you in a moment. 
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Let me, let me, I beseech you, ^ve him his due re- 
ward ;" and, without waiting to hear more, he pressed 
his lips respectfully upon Adela's hand, and burst away. 

Darting forward like lightning, Albert soon heard the 
clang of steel, and caught a glimpse of the fire from be- 
side which Adela had fled. It shone faintly through the 
trees, indeed, for the road had taken a slight turn ; but 
it was sufficiently bright to show him two dark forms, 
engaged in what seemed a struggle for life and death, 
the fight flashing occasionally upon the blade of the 
sword or the head of the axe, as they whirled round 
and round the heads of the combatants. 

With his whole soul burning with anger and indigna- 
tion, the youth rushed on, exclaiming, ** Leave him to 
me, leave him to me. Villain ! traitor ! is this all your 
boasted zeall Turn upon me, Caillet, turn upon me ; 
leave him to me, old man, I will punish him." 

"Ha! ha!" cried the strange being who had inter- 
rupted Caillet in his pursuit of Adela, '* art thou come 
hither to deal with him ? So be it, then ; deal with him 
thou shalt." 

Almost at the same moment Caillet exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes, "Now, then, meddling young fool, you 
shall have your reward, though doubtless you are not 
here alone. You have not courage to be aught but the 
lackey of some pitiful lord, or to wait upon a lady's 
serving- women. Serf by choice as well as fate, come 
on, I say ! I may, perhaps, have time yet to give you a 
chance, like the fools you so proudly serve, of dying for 
a lady-love ; if not, at least I can die myself, and I well 
deserve it, for having suffered either pity or remorse, or 
any other such idle dream, to make me miss my oppor- 
tunity. Come on, though I well know you have cow- 
ardly odds enough against me !" 

" I trust to have time to slay you before they can 
interfere," replied Albert, whose sword was already 
crossed with that of Caillet ; " and all that I wish is, 
that I were but sure of half an hour with you alone here 
in the wood. Back, back, traitor, into the clearer light : 
this darkness suits your spirit better than mine." 

Thus saying, he pressed forward upon his adversary 
with such fierceness and activity that Caillet was com- 
pelled to retreat towards the centre of the little opening 
m the wood, while the wild spectator of their combat, 
who had stood by for a moment listening Und leaning 
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on his axe, now mshed forward to the fire of withered 
branches, and dry fern and gorse, and, tossing them high 
in the air, made a pyramid of flame blaze up, and cast a 
bright glare of red light over the whole scene around. 

Nor, to say the truth, was Caillet displeased to be thus 
enabled to see more clearly in his strife with Albert 
Denyn. He was mach too clear-sighted and shrewd 
not to have perceived the youth's natural genius for mil- 
itary exercises, and marked the great progress which 
he had made with very little instruction ; and, indeed, 
though, from his greater age and experience, he had al- 
ways affected a superiority over Albert, and pretended 
to regard him as a mere youth, yet, in reality, he had 
feared him rather than despised him, had been jealous 
4>f him rather than looked down upon him. He was thus 
well aware that it was with no common antagonist he 
had to do ; and, though he vainly fancied himself as su- 
perior in skill as he was in age and strength, he knew 
that a false step or an ill-aimed blow might well turn the 
chances against himself. 

Caillet retreated, then, more willingly than Albert 
thought, watching the eager thrusts and blows of his as- 
sailant, and ready at any moment to take advantage of 
a mistake. The youth rushed on fiercely, and perhaps 
somewhat rashly, and a lunge that passed close to his 
breast, and wounded him slightly in the shoulder, showed 
him that he must be more cautious in his dealings with 
his adversary. In the open light, however, he took 
more care ; and a scornful smile of satisfaction, which 
came upon Caillet's face when he saw the blood flow 
fapidly from his companion's arm, was the next moment 
changed into a scowl of malignant hatred, as an unex- 
pected blow from Albert's sword covered his whole face 
with blood, and made him stagger as he stood. Never- 
theless, he parried a second blow, and only became the 
more wary from the injury he had received ; his first 
fear being lest the flowing of the gore, which dimmed 
his sight, might prevent him from taking that revenge 
for which his soul thirsted. For a moment or two he 
kept entirely on the defensive, retreating slowly round 
■the fire ; and Albert became possessed with the idea 
that he was endeavouring to reach his horse, which 
stood hard by, cropping the grass at the side of Adela^s 
jennet. 

Determined that he should not escape, the youth 

OS ^ • 
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sprang, with one bound, into the midst of the burning 
branches, and then, by another, placed himself between 
his enemy and the horses ; the intense heat, however, 
and the suffocating smoke of the fire, made his head gid- 
dy and his . sight dim ; and Caillet, who now attacked 
him with redoubled fury, might, perhaps, have ultimate- 
ly 'gained the advantage, had not the .galloping of cavalry 
sounded close at hand, and drawn the villein's attention 
to the other side. Albert took immediate advantage of 
the opportunity, sprang fiercely upon him, closed with 
him in a moment, and, shortening his sword, was about 
to drive it into his heart, when his arm was suddenly 
sei'zed, and a loud voice exclaimed, " Come, come, my 
young tiger! On my soul, you have wellnigh killed 
your game ; but I must stop you, however; for, if I mis- 
take not, this is the youth who gave us tidings of such a 
goodly booty." 

" And this is he," exclaimed Caillet, now freed from 
Albert's grasp, '' and this is he who defeated your plan, 
and prevented you from reaping the harvest which I had 
promised you. Leave him to me, leave him to me,. I 
beseech you : I have an account as well as you to settle 
with him." 

" By Heaven," cried the person who had before spoken, 
and in whom Albert instantly recognised one of the band 
of adventurers that he had found contending with the 
Lord of Mauvinet and his little party, '' by Heaven, if we 
had left him to you, my man^ for another minute, he 
would soon have settled that account you talk of: at 
least so it seemed just now. But we have no time to 
wait for idle talk : you must both come with us ; for it 
seems we owe you both something, and that score had 
better be cleared." 

Too many persons stood round at the moment, and 
those persons too well armed, for Albert Denyn to offer 
any opposition. He had about hino, it is true, all the 
eager spirit of youth ; he. Had in his heart that daring 
courage which utter contempt of danger, inexperience, 
a hardy education, and a mmd neither softened by luxury, 
nor attached to the world by high fortunes and bright 
hopes, can sdone give ; he had, in short, courage ap- 
proaching to rashness. But yet there are some circum- 
stances in which successful resistance is so evidently 
impossible, that even rashness itself dare not attempt it ; 
wnOf in the oresent in|tancej Albert did not even dream 
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of opposing the force which now surrounded him. All 
his thoughts were, how best to act, in the situation in 
which he was placed, not for his own security, but for 
the safety of Adela. He knew, or, at least, he believed, 
that the party of the Lord of Mauvinet and the Captal 
de fiuch could be at no great distance ; and there was 
every probability of their coming to his reUef if he could 
delay the adventurers for a few moments ; but he hesi- 
tated even to make the attempt, lest by any means the 
safety of Adela might be compromised, and she might 
fall into the hands of the free companions before those 
who had Quitted Mauvinet to deliver her <;ould come up. 

Ere he had time to arrange any plan, Caillet, as if he 
could have divined what was passing in his enemy's 
mindf and sought to frustrate his design, turned to the 
leader of the troop, exclaiming, ^^ I will go with vou will- 
ingly enough, noble sir ; but I beseech you seek for the 
lady who was with me, and who must, even now, be at 
no great distance along that road. You know our con- 
tract was, that she was to be my share of the day's 
booty.'* 

• " It was your business to keep her when you had got 
her, then," replied the adventurer, harshly ; " we have 
no time to seek this errant lady now." 

" You had better not dally," cried Albert Denyn, eager- 
ly : " the count and the Captal de Buch, with all their 
men, must be here ere many minutes are over. Some 
went by the one path, and some by the other, while I 
cut across through the brushwood by the chapel, till I 
reached the road again ; but I cannot have gained ten 
minutes upon the rest. Hark .' there is a horn : those 
are the captal's men coming up on the J^ht.' 

" By the bones of the saints, th^," exclaimed the 
captain of the adventurers, " we have but little time to 
spare. Quick! to your horse?.' Come, come, young 
man," he continued, ^epeaking to Albert, "if you try to 
delay, we wUi drive you on with a lance ! Mount your 

horsed quick f" • 

" That is not my horse," said Albert Den3ai, " that is 

the lady's." 

^ Here is another in the lane," said a second man. 

"Bring it, Hugo ! bring it up !" cried the first ; and in 
a moment Albert's horse, which had f<rtlowed him slow- 
\y from the spot where he had left Adela, was led for- 
ward, and he was forced to mount, in order to proceed 
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with his captors. Placed between two of the free com- 
panions, his sword having been taken from him, and no 
means either of resistance or defence being left to him, 
Albert Denyn suffered himself to be hurried along at a 
quick pace, hearing from time to time the distant horns 
of the friendly troop from which he had been separated, 
but with the mortification of finding that the sounds grew 
fainter and more faint, as he was thus borne on against 
his will to a distance from all those for whom he felt any 
' attachment. He had but one consolation : that Adela, 
at least, had escaped ; that she was delivered from the 
hands of Caillet, and had not fallen into those of the ad- 
yenturers. 

This was certainly no slight comfort ; but still, with 
the restless anxiety of all those who love well, imagina- 
tion suggested a thousand dangers, and created a thou- 
sand fears in regard to the safety of the fair Lady of 
Mauvinet. He fancied that the count and the captal 
might not find her ; that she might be forced to stray in 
terror and solitude through that dark wood diuring the 
livelong night, and perhaps perish ere the morning with 
hunger, cold, and apprehension. For his own fate lie 
cared little ; he feared not that any evil would befall him, 
although he knew that the free companions had some- 
times shown great cruelty to prisoners who could not or 
would not pay a large ransom ; but his was not' a heart 
at all prone to apprehension ; and he rode on, endeav- 
ouring to solace himself with youth's bright hope, that 
••»U wiU go weU," which lights us still, though the 
clouds lower above, and the tempest beats around us. 

The march of the adventurers lasted the whole night, 
at first proceeding very rapidly, but gradually assuming 
a slower pace as they imagined pursuit to be left hx be- 
hind them. During the earlier part of the journey. At- 
bert paid but little attetition to anything that was said or 
done by those around him ; and, indeed, but little con- 
yersation took place among the men themselves. As 
their progress became slow, ahowever, thmr began to 
Bpeak over the events of the day, first in broken senten- 
ces and detached words, and then in more lengthened 
discussions, to which Albert — somewhat recovered from 
<he first tumultuous feelings that his captivity had occa- 
sioned'— turned an attentive ear, the subject being one ia 
which, as may be well supposed, he took some interest. 
It would be tediottfli both to the reader and the wri« 
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tcr, to detail the whole conversation of the two men who 
guarded Albert on either side, in which those who rode 
immediately before and behind also joined occasionally. 
The youth gathered, however, that although they had 
been disappointed in a part of their booty, they had yet 
contrived to strip the good farmers of Mauvinet of a 
very considerable sum ; but the loss of men they had 
sustained also appeared to have been severe ; and they 
spoke in terras of so much anger regarding the death of ^< 
the leader who had first broken through the little band 
o[ the count and the captal, that Albert began to appre- 
hend his own life might not be in safety if it were dis- 
covered that his was the hand which slew him. 

"We shall never get his like," exclaimed one of the 
men, '^ if we seek him far and wide/* 

" I wish," cried another, " that I could have struck only 
one blow at the fellow when he hit him on the head 
with the axe ; ke should have kept him company on the 
road, wherever he is gone." 

" It is a bad day's work," rejoined the first. " To lose 
such a captain as that may well make us curse the hand 
Ckat did it." \ 

" I got hold of him by the collar at one time," said a 
third speaker, " and in another moment would have cleft 
his sciill ; but, just then, fresh people came up from the ' 
castle, and I was obliged to let go my grasp : I would 
have given my right hand for five minutes more ; but 
the time may come when we shall meet with the lad 
again. I wish Sir Robert would go and storm the castle 
some day." 

"That would take more men than we have got to 
spare," replied the first who had spoken; "but I trust 
we shall lay hands upon the youth some time or anoth- 
er, as you say, and then wo be to him if he come in my 
wi^.^' ^ 

" Or in mme," answered the other ; " but, see, there is 
the daylight coming in. We cannot have much farther 
to march." 

What he said was tme. The soft morning light was 
beginning to appear in the east, and the objects around 
became more distinctly visible, everything looking calm, 
and sweet, and peaceful, and the whole scene seeming 
to reproach man for the folly and the wickedness of his / 
unceasing strife and vain contentions. 

The adventurers had quitted the wood- for some time 
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when the day dawned, and the landscape presented 
merely a quiet country scene, with fields spread out in 
various states of cultivation ; and some scattered cot- 
tages nested in various sheltered nooks of that undula- 
ting tract of country which lies upon the frontiers of 
Mam and Touraine. On a distant eminence, however, 
was seen a tall tower, rising up and commanding the 
whole country round about^ and towards it the band of 
free companions now took their way, passing through 
the midst of several of the fields, without the sUghtest 
consideration for some of the late crops, which were 
still upon thd ground. 

As the light grew brighter and brighter every mo- 
ment, Albert could perceive one of the men who rode 
beside him turn round several times with a frowning 
brow to gaze upon his countenance, and at length, with- 
out saying anything, but merely making a sign for those 
who were behind to ride forward and fill up his place, 
the adventurer galloped on towards the head of the line, 
and spoke for several moments with the leader. He 
^en came back again and resumed his place without 
making any comment ; and a few moments after, the 
whole body wound slowly up a steep ascent towards 
the gates of the castle. 

To whom it originally belonged Albert knew not, but 
it was now evidently in the hands of a large body of 
plunderers, of which the troop that carried him along 
with them formed a part. As they approached, a num- 
ber of the soldiery were seen sitting round the barbicaiii 
which was beyond the moat, cleaning their arms or play« 
ing at various games of chance ; and little discipline or 
regularity of any kind seemed to be maintained among 
them. Even the band which had capture Albert dis- 
persed without order as they came up. Some, stop- 
ping to speak with their companions, remained behind ; 
some, dismounting, led their horses through the gates ; 
some stayed in a group to talk together over the adven- 
tures of the past night. The men who surrounded him, 
however, ana those who accompanied Caillet in the resu-, 
rode on into the outer court without losing sight of them 
for a momeiit ; and the instant he had passed throu^ 
the long dark archway, Albert heard an order given for 
the gates to be closed behind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

To retrace one^s steps is almost always an unpleasant 
task. Whether the path that we have foUowea be one 
of joy or 'of sorrow ; whether the bright beams of hope, 
or the dark clouds of despondency, have hunff upon our 
way, it is still an unpleasant thing to tread back our 
course, and resume our advance again from a spot which 
we left long before. If sorrow have been our compan- 
ion in the scenes which we are called upon to revisit, 
though there is an accidental sweetness that mingles 
with the bitterness of recollected woes, yet darkness 
must ever fill the principal part of the picture, and the 
light foe faint and sad. Even if we have known bright 
joys and that glorious happiness which visits the mor- 
tal being but once or twice in life, still we find some- 
thing unpleasant in retreading our steps : the scenes are 
less fair than memory painted them ; the light that gave 
them lustre is'^gone out, and the contrast generally ren- 
ders that which might otherwise have been pleasing, 
sad, and very often more gloomy than if there nad nev- 
er been anything glittering and joyful in the things 
around us. 

We must nevertheless turn back, in the course of 
this history's chronology, to the moment at which we 
left the Count de Mauvinet, the Captal de Buch, and Al- 
bert Denyn returning towards the chateau, after having 
dispersed the body of adventurers, and pursued them as 
far as was judged necessary. The couiit and the captal 
lode on without anything like apprehension or alarm, al- 
though both were grave; for the latter was anything' 
but sanguinary by nature, and loved not to see unneces- 
sary bloodshed ; and the count, on his part, had a per- 
sonal interest of a painful kind in the events of the da^r. 
Many of his peasantry, upon whose superiority he pri- 
ded himself, as much as upon the protection and happi- 
ness which they enjoyed upon his domains, had been 
slaughtered or wounded before his eyes, when they 
came to offer an honourable tribute of gratitude for the 
kindness which he had ever displayed towards them. 
Thus neither of the two noblemen could feel gay or 
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even cheerful ; although, in the first excitement of suc- 
cess, they might jest at the discomfiture of the adven- 
turers. But still, neither of them- experienced the least 
'apprehension in regard to Adela, after the explanation 
which Albert Denyn had given. 

Albert himself was not so well satisfied, why or 
wherefore he knew not. There were fears in his mind, 
vague, indefinite, perhaps unreasonable ; and he looked 
eagerly first towards the chateau and then toivards the 
hill, though too little light remained in the sky for him 
to see distinctly any object at a distance. When they 
had reached a small mound, however, about a hundred 
yards from, the causeway, which led across the moat, 
they were met by one of the peasants running at full 
speed, and exclaiming, " Oh, my lord, my lord ! the 
Lady Adela !" 

" What of her V exclaimed the count, apprehensions 
for his daughter immediately taking possession of his 
bosom ; " what of your lady 1 Spe^, man, speak l" 

" He has carried her off," cried the man, out of breath. 
'* Instead of turning towards the castle, he has forced 
her away into the wood." 

" Who do you mean by he 1" demanded the captal : 
" what can we understand by he ?" 

" I mean William Caillet," replied the man ; ** I saw 
him do it myself, and Larchenay has followed him into 
the wood. Peter John has gone thither also ; but I fear 
they will not overtake him, for they have no horses." 

"Why did you leave her, Albert V exclaimed the 
Count de Mauvinet ; " why did you leave her V 

" She commanded me to do so, my lord," answered 
Albert : " she thought you were in danger. Caillet, 
too — the traitor!" 

" Which way did they take ?" cried the count; " which 
way did they take V 

The man explained as well as he could ; but in the 
dim light he had not seen the proceedings of Caillet 
distinctly, and more of the peasantry coming up only 
embarrassed the statements of the first. The count 
and his companions paused but for a moment to hear ; 
and then exclaiming, " On into the wood ! My Lord 
Captal, I will not ask you if you will seek my child with 
me, I know you will," the Lord of Mauvinet spurred 
forward his horse towards the side of the wood, and en- 
tered by the first path he could find. 
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. It SO happened that his knowledge of the country, 
and a rapid calculation of the road which a person en- 

Siged in such a base enterprise was likely to take, led 
m at once directly upon the track of Caillet ; and the 
count for some minutes pursued it fiercely, galloping at 
full speed, and without drawing a rein. The shadows 
of the night, however, were creeping over the scene 
apace ; and at length the horse of the captal, which, 
though somewhat weary with a long day's journey, 
was still full of fire, shied at an object by the side of 
the road, and the moment after, the count himself pulled 
in his rein, exclaiming, " There is a dead man !'' 
, *' No, not yet dead,*' cried a faint voice, *' though well- 
nigh dead, my lord ; for that villain Caillet has fractured 
my scull, 1 am sure.'" 

" What, Larchenay !" exclaimed the count, *' is that 
you, my poor fellow ? Was your lady with him t" 

'* Ay, that she was, my lord," answered the fanner, 
in a faint voice. " He was leading the horse along by 
the bridle, whether she would or not ; and I am sure 
there was magic in the thing ; for, though sh« screamed 
80 loudly, and it was her own favourite jennet, the 
beast went on without heeding her cries, at the slight- 
est touch of that traitor's hand." 

" Which way did he take ]" demanded the Lord of 
' Mauvinet. 

** Oh, straight on, straight on," replied the farmer ; 
** he stayed for no one, but dealt me that one blow on 
the head, and galloped forward at full speed." 

" Some one see to him," exclaimed the count, point- 
• ing to the poor farmer : '^ let him be carried to the cas- 
tle, and have all care and attendance. Let us on now 
ourselves ; we must soon come up with the villain ; his 
horse can never match ours." 

" Alas ! my lord," said Larchenay, " he has dared to 
take out one of your own noblest chargers." 

** Accursed villain," cried the count ; ** then we must 
but make the more speed. Set to your spurs, my Lord 
Captal ; this is a sad day's work, indeed.'' 
-They galloped on for some way without check or 
pause, no one uttering a word, but all listening eagerly, 
although the noise of their own horses' feet must have 
drowned every lighter sound. At length, however^ Al- 
bert Denyn snoke. 

Vol. L— H 
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«* Hark f my lord, hai* !" he said ; « surely there is a 
horse's feet before us ?*• 

The Lord of Mauvinet paused, exclaiming, <* Halt !** 
and the whole line of those who were following instantly 
drew in their reins. At first no other sound was heard ; 
but the next instant the captal exclaimed, '* You are 
right, young man, you are right ; there is some one fly- 
ing along the road;'' and in a moment after, the noise of 
a horse^s feet, as they passed over some more stony part 
of the road, was distmcUy heard, beating the ground with 
forious rapidity. 

No more words were spoken ; no thought animated 
the bosom of any one but who should first overtake the 
Ttllain that had committed so terrible an outrage. But 
still the sounds went on before them, and led them for 
0ome way in the pursuit ; till at length, through the dim 
light, they suddenly caught sight of the charger, which 
iSe moment after stood quite still ;. and, at the same in- 
stant, the rider put his hand to his head, and fell forward 
upon the neck of his horse. The next minute the Count 
de Mauvinet was by his side ; but, instead of WilUam 
CaiUet, the figure was that of one of the heavy-arm'ed 
adventurers whom they had so lately overthrown ; and 
almost at the same time that the count laid his hand upon 
the bridle, so as to make the horse suddenly retreat a 
step, the man fell headlong to the ground, dead from the 
Wounds he had received m the late combat. Some of 
file men sprang to the ground and opened his casque, 
bi4 life was quite extinct. 

• " We have been mistaken," cried the Lord of Mauvi* 
net, " and without torches our pursuit wilk be vain. Can 
you tell, Albert, where we can find either torches or 
flambeaux to guide us on our way onward V 

" There is St. Mary's Chapel not far off," said Albert, 
faptdly ; " the priest there has doubtless both." 

" Thither, thither !" cried the Lord of Mauvinet, " let 
us go thither;'* and, turning his horse's bridle, he led the 
Way to a small chapel in the wood, by the side of which 
stood the house of a j^or priest, wno, though in truth 
he had nothing within his dwelling to justify him in think* 
iog that any one would plunder his abode, would yet 
Scarcely, on any persuasion, open the gates to the Lord 
of Mauvinet ana his party, though the count threatened 
to drive in the door if he hesitated any longer. When 
the good man was at length convinced that it was, in- 
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deed, his chief patron who was there waiting for torches^ 
he would have fain made a thousand excuses for the d^ 
lay ; and in the very attempt wasted so much time, thai 
Albert Denya, springing to the ground, entered without 
farther ceremony, and soon returned, bearing in his hand 
that which was wanted, much to the satisfaction of hm 
lord. 

Leaving the poor priest to close his house again at 
leisure, the party proceeded once more upon the search, 
the hearts of all sinking with apprehension at the manv 
long delays which had intervened. To describe the feel- 
ings of Albert Denyn would be impossible ; and though, 
if any one could have seen his countenance, those feel- 
ings would have been found plainly written there, yet, at 
he had uttered not one word but those which we have 
mentioned during the whole ride, no one present had 
any idea of what was going on in his breast, unless, i»> 
deed, it was the Captal de Buch, who might entertain 
some suspicion that the heart of his young retainer was 
less at ease than some of those present suspected. 

At length, on reaching a spot where several ways dl» 
yided,.the whole party were obliged to make a pause to 
settle their farther course, lest, while they were pro- 
ceeding on one path, Caillet should escape by another. 
All the roads, it appeared, joined again at the distance 
of a few miles; and. while the eaptal. took one, the 
Count de Mauvinet chose another, and despatched three 
or four of the men by a small path which led between 
the two. There was still, however, an extensive traok 
where the wood had been cut down to afford firing for 
the ensuing winter ; and, lest the villain Caillet should 
evade their pursuit by crossing that, Albert besought his 
lord's permission to gallop forward by the only open path 
lie knew of across the brushwood, and rejoin them some- 
what farther on. 

He took one of the torches with him ; and, as he turn- 
ed to go, the Captal de Buch said, gazing on him with a 
peculiar sort of smile, *' We will sound our horns, young 
man, in case you should need help, though I do not think 
you are one to call for it without great necessity.** 

"I trust not, my lord," replied Albert; "and in this 
ease I think 1 could well deal with that base viUaiii 
alone *' 

" And, doubtless, would willingly do so," said the Cap. 
laL 
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" Most willingly, my lord," replied Albert ; " pray God 
send me that good fortune!'^ and, thus saying, he rode 
away. His horse, which had not been out with the party 
in the morning, was, of course, fresher than any of the 
others ; sjad, as we have shown — what between the 
shortness of the path and the pace at which he went — he 
gained a considerable way upon his companions. In the 
mean time, the count and the Captal de Buch rode on, 
{Hishing their chargers to their utmost speed, each party 
guided by persons who knew the way well, and each 
keeping nearly on a line with the other, though that of 
the captal was, perhaps, a little in advance. 

The great English commander, however, had not 
reached the spot where the brief combat had taken place 
between Albert Denyn and Caillet more than a single 
minute, when the count himself galloped up, exclaiming, 
** What have we here ? a fire ! and,'as I live, my poor 
Adela^s jennet ! Oh, my Lord Captal, this is very terri- 
ble." 

The captal gazed sternly round him for a moment in 
tQence, and then sprang to the ground, saying, *' Here is 
something more ! That good youth has overtaken him, 
my lord ; here is the torch he carried, and the ground 
covered with blood. See, see — ^here among the grass — 
there has been a sharp strife ! but what have we ? Here 
are the footmarks of many horses. A whole band has 
been here not long ago ; some thirty or forty, it would 
seem. Take my word for it, my lord, this is a deeper 
•cheme than we have fancied : this villain is in league 
iMfith the men who attacked us to-night, and it is they 
who have got your daughter, for the sake of a ransom. 
Albert, poor boy, has met with them, and has fared ill, it 
would seem. They have not killed him, however, or we 
should find his body ; but he must be badly wounded if 
this be all his blood." 

When he had done speaking, the captal turned to the 
count, and, standing by the side of thatnobleman^s horse, 
laid his hand upon the animaPs neck, gazing up into his 
friend^s face, which was full of the anguish that a parent 
alone can feel in such circumstances. The captal was 
moved by the depth of sorrow which he beheld. »* Take 
comfort," he said, " my good lord, take comfort !" 

" Oh, my Lord Captal," replied the count, " there can 
be no comfort for a father while he knows not his child's 
fate ! But you cannot feel what I feel, nor can I expect 
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or ask you toibllow out this enterprise as I must follow 
it ! I can know no rest till I have delivered my child.V 

" Am I a knight, a noble, and your friend," demanded 
the captal, grasping his hand, *^and shsdl 1 quit you in 
(Mich an hour as this ? Nay, nay, my lord, hear me but 
one word," and, unsheathing his sword, he held up the 
cross of the hilt before his eyes, saying, " So help me 
. God and our*Lady, in my utmost need, as I do never 
sheath this sword, or lay my head upon a pillow, or eat 
aught but bread, till I have delivered the I^y Adela, or 
taken vengeance of those that have done her wrong. 
Nor will I forget the man who has injured that poor boy 
Albert. I have not been so kind to him in noiy thoughts 
as I might have been ; but I will do him justice, if God 
give me grace, hereafter. And now; my lord, let us on 
upon our way, as far as our tired horses will carry us. 
These men themselves cannot outrun us far, for their 
beasts were evidently hard, pressed when last we saw 
them." 

'* We^ shall find a village some three miles on," said 
the Lord of Mauvinet, in a sad tone ; " perhaps there we 
may obtain some imelligence." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Albert Dentm gazed round the small court of the 
castle, when the gate was shut behind him, with feel- 
ings not a little painful. His heart was one which might 
fii^ joy and satisfaction in honourable danger and noble 
•trife, which, even had death been imminent, nay, cer- 
tain, would not have hesitated for an instant to plunge 
into a struggle which had any high and generous object. 
But the aspect of the battle< field, with its eager endeav* 
our, its inspiriting emulation, with the bray of trumpets 
ftnd the clang of arms, is very, very different from the 
•ilent, gray walls of the prison, with the prospect of 
lengthened captivity and of unrecorded death: Such 
were the things which Albert Denyn had now to con- 
template, as he gazed around him in the castle of the 
adventurers ; for the menacing looks which he had seen* 
end the words which he had heard^ were not to be mis* 
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The court was nearly empty of all human beings but 
those who brought him thither ; and there seemed some- 
. thinff solemn and sad even in the sunshine, as it rested 
on the tall wall of the principal keep of the castle, with 
bone but a few small, irregular windows breaking the 
flat monotony of the surface. The large doors of the 
keep were half open, And from within, but seeming as 
if they echoed through many vacant halls, came the 
sounds of laughter and merriment, ringing harsh upon 
the ear of the young captive. 

He and Caillet were now both told to dismount ; and 
while they stood face to face, at some little distance, 
with no very pleasant sensations in their hearts towards 
each other, five or six of the adventurers stood round 
watching them ; and two, who seemed to be principal 
personages in the band, passed through the doors into 
the keep, and disappeared for some time. 

While they were gone, Caillet fixed his eyes upon Al- 
bert sternly and steadfastly, but met a look not less fix- 
ed and determined than his own. Neither spoke, how- ^ 
ever ; and at length one of the adventurers who had left 
them reappeared at the door of the hall, making a sign 
to the others, who immediately bade their two prisoners 
to go on,4ind nd them forward to the keep. Albert 
thought thftt he could perceive a ^eam of triumph come 
over Caillet's countenance as h^ passed ; but that look 
left it in a moment, and his features relapsed into their 
usual expression of cold scorn. 

Mounting the steps, they were hurried through the 
great hall of the keep, which was quite empty, and across 
another vacant room beyond, to a small, dark chamber, 
which had once been painted with various gay devices, 
but which was already blackened over with the smoke 
of many years. In the large chimney blazed an im- 
mense fire of wood ; and the white wreaths of smoke, 
still escaping, curled round the rafters above, and made 
the eyes winlrwith the pungent vapour. In the midst 
stood a table loaded with viands, and covered with large 
leathern bottles of wine, while round the upper end sat 
four strong, middle-aged men, with harsh and weather- 
beaten countenances, on most of which were to be tra- 
ced manifold scars. The one at the head of the board, 
who seemed to be superior to the rest, had a frank and 
somowhat gay look, with larse, square heavy features, 
Aud bushy, overhanging eyebrows.' He and the peat 
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gazed upon Albert and Caiilet for a moment without 
speaking, while two or three of the adventurers who 
had brought them thither seated themselves at the table 
with the others, and tlie rest, who appeared of an infe- 
rior grade, stood round the prisoners. 

Albert, on his part — wisely resolved to keep silence 
as far as possible — ^remained standing before the adven- 
turers with as 'calm an air as he eoidd assume. Caiilet,. 
however, bent his brows —somewhat angrily, it seemed — 
upon the personage at the head of the table, and, after 
pausing for a short time,^ as if to see whether the other 
would begin, he spoke himself, saying, ^ This is not fair 
or right ; 1 thought I was dealing with men of honour, 
who would keep their word with me when I kept my 
word with them." 

" You are sauey, my friend," said the leader of the 
adventurers : " take a quieter tone here. We are men 
of honour, and do keep our word with all those who 
trust U6 and who show good faith towards us ; but it 
jf_ seems that there are suspicions of your not having so 
' done, and it is but fair that we should know whether 
such be the ease or not. I have sad news here : not 
half the plunder that you promised has bee% obtained; 
our people have been attacked unexp^ted^ Sind met 
with severe loss. Y#u yourself, I ieim told,j||rere seen 
among those who led the rescue from the castle, and it 
is much doubted whether you did or did not betray us 
into the hands of the enemy." 

^* He who pretends to doubt is a knave," replied Caii- 
let, boldly, ** and he who really doubts is a fool. Did I 
not stipulate for a certain prize, and was I not to take 
my own means and time for obtaining it ? How could 
I gain possession of her but by the way I took t It was 
the meddling boy who stands there that led the rescue 
from the castle ; I had nothing to do with it." v 

" We will speak of him l^-and-by," said the leader ; 
^ in the mean time, keep to your owia aflfair. How was 
it discovered so soon from the castle that they had 
made the attack 1" 

** Because," replied Caillel, " they were half an hour 
later than they promised to be. If they had been to 
their time, nothing of the kind could have happened ; 
but they were not, and they have no right now to lay 
the fault upon me of that which was their own doing." 

'^ How is this, Hanr^ t" said the leader; '' how oam« 
you to b^ 80 late I* 
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** Why, I will tell you, Griffith," answered the man ; 
*< it was Chapelle, who would stay to drink some wine 
which we found at the miller's : 1 told him five times to 
come away, but he would not ; and then be was so drunk, 
we were forced to draw him through the river to get 
lum sober again, as he had to command the second troop, 
you know." 

'' In short, then, it was your own fault,'' replied the 
commander, ''and you have no right to blame others 
for that which you did yourselves. There is no proof 
at all that he had anythmg to do with the rescue, and I 
see not why you interrupted him or brought him hither.'* 

'' It is not. of that alone which I complain," said CaiU 
let ; *' it is that they have prevented me from punishing 
yon insolent boy, who was the cause of all the mischief, 
and, by draffging me away, have suffered the very prize 
for which I imd risked all to be snatched from my hands 
forever." 

'^ As to punishing him," said one of the men^langh* 
ing, ''he was more in the way to punish your, good% 
vouth. When we found you, you were in but a bad tar?v 
king, and in a few minutes more would certainly have 
measured^our length upon the ground, with more than 
one ho]&& yi^ throat, if 1 judge right ; why, he had 
cut you oRr the helul, had got yMi by the neck, and had 
very neany settled the amr to his own satisfaction, I 
suppose, before ^e came up. Was it not so?" he ad* 
ded, addressing Albert Denyn. 

But Albert made no reply; and one of the leaders 
who were sitting at the table burst out into a laugh, ex« 
claiming, *' Better say no more on that subject, my hero ; 
and as for the woman, give him a hundred crowns. 
Griffitu, and send him about his. business, Uken he wilt 
have no reason to complain. Surely a hundred crowns 
is above the worth pf any woman that ever yet was 
bom. Why, he looks discontented : what would he 
have t Give it him, and send him off; for we must have 
no sauoy grumblers here." 

But the other, whom he had called- Griffith, and who, as 
the reader perhaps may know, was afterward one of 
the most distinguished among the adventurous leaders 
of the time, treated the claims of Caillet with some* 
what more respect, saying, '* I am sorry you have been 
disappointed, and will wilBngly do all I can to make up 
for it. What will you have I what do you wish U>x t" 
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Cfldllet gazed sternly down upon the ground for a mo- 
ment or two, and then, raising his eyes, replied, with a 
liieavy frown upon his countenance, *' For the objects 
and purposes which, with you and through you, I have 
lost, I sacrificed eTcrything on earth. I haire no longer 
an abode, a friend, or aught else that can make exist- 
ence tolerable ; and therefore it is that I demand to be 
received into your band, to have a new existence given 
me by yourselves, as through you I have lost that which 

^ I myself possessed. Y6u will neither find me wanting 
in strength nor skil), as I am ready to prove with any one, 
or upon any one here present ; and of my determination 
and resolution you may judge by what you 4uiow of me 
already. This, then, I say, is the only compensation 
that can be mside me for that of which the siUy inter- 

. ference of the men who brought me hither has deprived 
me." 

The men round the table looked in each other's faces 
with evident surprise, but that surprise was cleaiiy not 
^JM^Murs^le; and, after a moment, Griffith answered, 
J^P No, no, my good friend, you make a great mistake : it 
. IB impossible that you can be received into this band for 
* manifold strong reasons ; first, if yoo must qeeds know 
them, we have none among us but setiPlln^Mlid sol- 
diers of tried couragettnd of old rqiute : seSndly, al- 
Aough you seem to think that your coming nere and 
proposiffg to us a tittle enterprise, which, if fully suc- 
cessful, might have increased our treasure in no slight 
degree, is a service deserving higl^ncouragement, yet 
I &ve to tell you that that very fact — though we may 
pay you with a part of the spoil, or suffer you to take 
the prize you coveted — tkr from gaining you admission 
into our band, would exclude you from among us forev- 
er. Know Uiat we hate and despise traitors ; that we 
abominate and contemn those who betray the trust re- 
posed in them ; that we have no place among us for 
«uch people ; and though we may use them, as men use 
dirty tools to work great ends, yet we cast them from us 
as soon as possible, aoid wash our hands when we have 
done. The insolence of your demand is forgiven, and 
we will not treat you ill, though you have forgotten 
yourself. Nay, more, we will make you the compensa- 
tion proposed. Take him away, Harvd, and give him a 
kundred crowns ; restore to him his horse and his weap« 
ons ; or, if hishorse be tired, let hiip have ^another, aa 
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cood as his own, for he will have to make his escape 
from this part of the country. Furnish him with a safe* 
conduct, too, that none of our people may hurt him, and 
let him go in peace. This is all that can be done for 
yon, young man, and more than most men would do; 
so say no more, if— as I judge by your look — ^what m 
hanging upon your lips is insolent ; for the Welsh blood 
in my reins is not cool, and you may chanee to set il 
on fire." 

'^ You mistake,*' replied Caillet ; ^ I am going to wf . 
nothing that can give Jrou .offence ; you are the besi **" 
judge whom you will admit into your band. FiU^ aU 
leady with brave men, you need no more, but you wookl 
sot have found me wanting. -^ All I could desire farther ,. 
were but one short half hour with that youth whom your 
comrade here so foolishly fancied had done me some so» 
rious hurt.** 

^ No, no,^ cried Griffith ; " be wise and take care of 
yourself! The sooner you- are away iW>m this plaoe 
the better, both for yoo and us : we love not your pres^ 
cnce. As to this youth, we have to deal wilh him our^ 
selves, and will do so as we think fit, withool your help 
or eouns^'' 

** Yoiipker A him,'' added Caillet; unwilling to leave 
anything^nsaid thftt could' injur^he man that he hated, 
** you owe to him whatever evil has befallen your band; 
ibr he it was who, watching from one of the ^ndow9 
of the tower, first saw the attack upon the county mid 
then called the whole place to arms.^ 

** Leave him to us, leave him to us," said Griffith, im* ' 

?atiently ; *' we will act towards him as we judge right, 
*ake him away, Harv^, take the fellow away ! We ' 
liave heard too much of his babble already." 

Caillet was accordingly led oiu of the room ; but, as 
he passed, he twice turned his ei^s fiercely upon Albert 
Denyn, and ran his hand along his. belt as if feeline for 
some weapon of offenoe to smite his adversary with, at 
any risk. As soon as he was gone, the leader of the ad- 
venturers turned to Albert, demanding, *^ Well,, young 
man, what have you to say ?" 

*♦ Nothing," replied Albert, calmly. 

^ That is soon said," answered the other ; " but w# 
may have somethigg more to say to you. They tell me 
that it was you who slew, by the blow of an axe, one of 
our dearest companions and best leaders," 
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He pan^ as if for a rei^v ; and Albert answered, 
^ It is Terj possible : cne of tkem I certaiidy did slay, 
•nd he looked like a brave man and a yaliant captain, so 
it is doubtless of him you speak." 

*' Cool enough)" replied Griffith : *" let me see naw^ 
young man, if you c^n give me as calm an answer to 
what I have next to ask. Can you tell me any reason 
why, as you slew him, we should not slay you V* 

*' The best of all reasons," replied Albert uen3m; ** be* 
. eause I have done nothing for which I should be slain* 
*** I have done nothing but what any man here would have 
done in my place. I have served and defended my lord ; 
I have defended his daughter. If I had died upon the 
field, I should have died doing what was right ; and if I 
am killed now, those who put me to death will neither 
show knightly courtesy nor the dealing of true soldiers, 
but will commit a ihurder like base assassins upcm aa 
nnacmed man. If there be any maa among you who 
would not have done as I have done, I tell him that he 
ris a traitor -and a felon to his beard ; and let him come 
forth and sky me, if I am to be slain, for the trade of a 
murderer «nu suit well with his character. But if there 
be one noble heart and good soldier ainong yon, he will 
defend me.** # ^ 

** On my soul, that wU 1 1" said one of those who had 
been sitting at meat when the party which conducted 
the yoy^ had entered. ** Griffith, you see wefl the lad 
did but do his duty. Out upon it 1 If we are to punish 
a man for fighting well in his captidn^s behalf, and faiily 
killing a bold adversary, 1 will put my head under a 
monk's cowl, and patter benedidtes to every one I meet ; 
for I trast — Heaven help me ! — to kill as good a man as 
Chapelle every year, if I keep to this trade. 8et the 
youth free ! set him free 1 JM he do anything unfair, 
Maillot t Speak!" 

** No,^' answered tbe adventurer who had ridden beside 
Albert, and who was one of those that had taken their 
places at the table; ^but he killed my sworn brother 
Ohapc^e. I claim his blood, and his Mood I will have.** 

'^Poo! nonsense!" exclaimed Griffith: ''the lad did 
iiis duty bravely ; ilo oiie can say more : let him go ! let 
him go !" 

" Not till I have his head,^' said the man they called 
Maillot. "^ He is my prisoner : I to&k him, and I have a 
right to dispose of lum a^I wilL" 
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" But you did not take him in fair fight,*^ said Griffith. 
^* If I understood Uarve right, you came upon him while 
he was ^hting with the other fellow, and seized him 
without resistance." 

. ^ It was Harvd seized him, and not Maillot," cried an- 
other man. 

^' I took him by one arm while Harve caught him by 
the other," repUed the man named Maillot, '' and I say 
he shadl d^e." 

" I say he shall not, however," replied Griffith ; " at 
all events, not till Sir Robert Knowles decides upon it. 
I determine that at once, Master Maillot 1 and if you dare 
to show your refractory spirit any more, I wiU cleave 
you down to the jaws for your pams. Hark ye, young 
man, I will take care that no harm shall happen to you. 
Sir Robert Knowles, our present leader, is a good sol- 
dier and a true knight ; and he will not suffer a prisoner 
to be butchered in cold blood for any man's wiJU. To- 
morrow some of our party will move hence and go back 
into Maine, where Sir Robert is. You shall go with 
them, and, in the mean time> shall have free quarters 
in the castle here." 

As he spoke, one of those who were sitting at the ta- 
ble with him leaned across, and spoke to the leader in a 
low voice,' nothing being heard but the words *' Maillot — 
find means — ^blood-thirsty — take care." 

" By heaven !" exclaimed Griffith, when the olher had 
done, " by heaven ! he had better not, for he shdbld not 
be aUve many hours after himself. But, to make all 
sure, give the youth back his sword, some one. He 
looks as if he could defend himself right well." 

While the sword was handed to Albert Denyn, who 
gladly thrust the scabbard back into his belt again, the 
man named Maillot gazed upon him with fierce and an- 
gry eyes, turning from time to time towards his com- 
£ anion Griffith, and gnawing his lip as if he would fain 
ave given vent to his indignation, but did not dare to 
do so. Griffith took no notice of him, but still was evi- 
dently irritated, and somewhat excited by the man's de« 
meanour ; and, in order to have an excuse for not re- 
marking it, spoke in a low tone to one of those who sat 
at the table with him. A short period of reflection, 
however, showed Maillot that he was placing himself in 
circumstances of danger, and made him determine some>- 
what to change his manneiw It was with difficulty. 
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however, that he could sufficiently repress his feelinga 
to say in a sullen voice, " You will do as you like, Mas- 
ter Griffith ; but I do think h somewhat hard that my 
Srisoner should be thus suffered purposely to escape, un* 
er the pretence of sending him to Knowles ; for nothing 
else can be meant by the letting him go free in this way. 
Why, the first time the gates of the castle are open, he 
will pass through, of course, if he be not a fool, and then 
I not only lose my revenge, but any ransom, too, which 
I might get, if Knowles says he shall not be killed. '^ 

" Come, that is fair enough,^' said one of the men at 
the table ; " we must not do injustice, Griffith, either." 

" He can't escape, he wo'n't escape," said Griffith ; 
'* no fear of that. Hark ye ! young man, give us your 
parole— your word of honour, I mean — that, come what 
Will, you will not try to escape." 

" Rescue or no rescue V demanded Albert Denyn* 

" Ay," answered Griffith, " rescue or no rescue." 

" And what if I refuse 1" said Albert. 

"Why," answered Griffith, laughing at the youth's 
boldness, " why, then, my young condition-maker, I shall 
take leave to thrust you into prison instead of letting 
you walk about the castle." 

" Do so, then," replied Albert, " for I will have no 
hand in giving up my liberty voluntarily." 

" On my life," answered Griffith, " you are a deter- 
mined youth ; but, nevertheless, I will not see wrong 
done you. If you value the free air so little, you must 
lose it ; but for the rest, no man shall take your life 
while I can prevent it, except it be in fair and open fight. 
Stilly as you like a prison, a prison you shall have.. Let 
him be put into the tower on the left hand of the gate, 
since such is his fancy. There he will find strong doors 
enough, and I wish him joy of his solitude; for I think 
he will see nothing but a heron in the ditch, and per- 
haps not even that." 

" I should think not," replied another ; " for Pierrot 
with his crossbow would not let any bird rest there long. 
There, away with him, away with him ; we have had 
enough of such gossip for once." 

As they spoke, one of the men laid his hands upon the 
collar of Albert Denyn, and pulled him somewhat rudely 
away, Griffith exclaiming, at the same time, ** Give him 
food, though, give him food ! It is not good to be hun- 
gry in prison, as I can tell, my friends. I recollect once 
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catching a rat that visited me in my dungeon at Evreux, 
and saying grace most devoutly over my supper, though 
I was obliged to eat him raw notwithstanding." 

A loud laugh burst from the whole of the adventurers 
at the idea of their companion's dainty regale, and Al- 
bert Denyn was led out of the room to be conducted to 
the place of his temporary abode. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

There is nothing so difficult to bear, there is nothing 
which requires so much courage of the most serviceable 
kind to endure, as anxiety in solitude and inactivity. 
The very movement of the mind when we suffer great 
agitation lightens its weight ; but when we have to sit 
and count the livelong hours alone, confined to one small 
space, and limited to mere reflection, thought becomes 
a burden, and imagination a torment, and every feeling 
of our heart seems to war against our peace. 

Thus it was with Albert Denyn. So long as he was 
in the presence of the adventurers he had the ideas of 
personal danger to occupy him. He had felt the other 
evils of his situation comparatively little, and had look- 
ed upon the imprisonment to which he, in some degree, 
voluntarily subjected himself, as something requiring 
no great fortitude to bear ; but when he was actually 
thrust into the chamber where he was to pass an indefi- 
nite space of time, and where he might have to undergo 
anything that his captors chose to inflict upon him, his 
heart gradually sunk, and a deep and overwhelming feel- 
ing of melancholy took possession of him. * 

The first half hour, indeed, was broken by two visits 
from one of the adventurers bringing him some food 
and a pitcher of good wine. The man seemed a good- 
natured personage, spoke to him in a kindly tone; and, 
though he accused him of folly in not promising to hold 
himself as a prisoner, rescue or no rescue, he still as- 
sured him that he would be taken good care of, and that 
no harm would happen to him. 

After he was gone, however, the hours wore away 
slowly ; and though Albert tast^ the food which was 
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set before him, and tried to occupy a part of the time 
in any manner, yet he felt no appetite, and was obliged 
to betake himself to a prisoner's wonted occunation of 
pacing up and down the room. Weariness, nowever, 
at length overcame him; and, lying down upon the 
ground — for they had not yet furnished him either with 
bed or stool — ^he placed his arm under his head for a pil- 
low, and fell into a sound sleep. It lasted some time ; 
and loud laughter in some of the neighbouring parts of 
the building was the first thing that roused him. The 
sound of merriment, as may well be eonceived, was 
harsh to his ear, for he had been ({reaming of Adela de 
Mauvinet ; a vague, confused, wild vision it was of dan- 
gers and terrors, which, even when he woke, left him 
disturbed and agitated. He found, however, that, though 
his sleep had been thus restless, it must have been very 
deep ; for somebody had visited the chamber during his 
slumber, and had left a settle and a table, and put down 
also some straw in one corner of the room. 

The sight of these few articles of furniture was a 
much greater comfort to the poor youth than might be 
supposed ; for, before he had fallen asleep, he had re- 
marked a window above him, which he could by no 
means reach so as to gaze from it out into the country 
beyond ; but the tall stool which had been brought ena- 
bled him to see with ease, resting his arms in the deep 
opening of the wall. 

When he first looked out, the mellow evening sun 
was just approaching the verge of the sky, and all the 
bright and beautiful colours of an autumn evening were 
tinging the clouds, and hanging on the woods and fields 
around. The country was not particularly beautiful; 
but there was something in that bright evening light 
which gave it a loveliness that it would not otherwise 
have possessed. Each green slope seemed rounded 
with gold, and a rich misty purple rested in all the 
woods and dells around. The fantastic vapours that 
hung upon the edge of the sky changed every moment 
in hue and in form, as if they had been full of life, and 
playing with the setting sun ; and everything on which 
the eye of Albert rested recalled to his nTemory many a 
happy day, wheni on such an autumn-tide as that, his 
own fancy had seemed to take part with the light 
clouds, and join in their sports with the departing rays. 

After any deep passion, however, has taken posses- 
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sion of our hearts, it seizes— like some invading tyrant 
in a conquered country — upon every bright thing with- 
in us, wiiether it be sweet memories, or warm hopes, 
or grand energies, appropriating all to its purposes, and 
marking them as its own forever. It was thus with the 
heart of Albert Denyn. The sight of that fair sunset 
called back the memories of dear early days, but in- 
stantly with those memories came the image of Adela 
de Mauvinet, mingling the painful fears and apprehen- 
sions that the circumstances in which she was placed 
might naturally call forth, with every happier feeling to 
which the associations connected with the sight before 
his eyes would have otherwise given rise. 

Where was she ? he asked himself : what had become 
of her ? Was she still wandering in the wood alone, 
or had her father and the captal come to her deliver- 
ance 1 It was all vague, and uncertain, and terrible ; 
and however strongly hope might be inchned to raise 
her voice in a young bosom, fear for the time was pre- 
dominant, and sadness sdtogether took possession of 
Albert's heart. 

The sun had half gone down, and half of the broad 
golden disk was still seen above the distant forest, when 
Albert perceived two or three mounted men coming 
over the slope of- a hill half way between the castle and 
the woods. Immediately after the horsemen came 
some persons on foot, and then others leading horses, 
among whom the youth thought he could distinguish 
the flutter of a woman's garments, and his heart sunk 
irith a «ensation of dread and apprehension which lan- 
guage can scarcely convey. 

He asked himself if it could be Adela ; if she had 
really fallen into the hands of some brutal band of plun- 
derers ; and his heart seemed prophetically to answer 
♦' Yes !" 

Ere the party came near enough for him to distin- 
guish anything clearly, the sun sunk altogether among 
th& trees, and the group on which his eyes were fixed 
grew more and more dim, till at length it was lost to his 
tight. But still Albert remained convinced that Adela 
was a captive there ; and, leaping down ,into the room, 
he walked backward and forward in a state almost ap- 
proaching distraction. 

It was some time before reflection came to his aid ; 
but when he did take time to tbink, he remembered that 
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the lady perhaps might be more safe in the hands of the 
adventurers than any woman of a lower rank. Her ran- 
som was sure to be large if she were treated with all 
honour, and the vengeance of her father and the whole 
of France was to be dreaded if any harm befell her; 
so that he could not but judge that the free companions 
would show her tenderness and respect as soon as they 
were aware of her name, which she would undoubtedf- 
ly make known as soon as she fell into their power. 

Albert tried to comfort himself with such thoughts ; 
but still his heart beat with anxiety and alarm; and in a 
few minutes after, the sound of a trumpet, apparently 
coming from the courtyard, a number of voices speak- 
ing, and a loud tongue calling upon the name of several 
women, seemed to indicate the arrival of the party he 
had seen. The place, however, soon resumed its tran- 
quillity, and a period of about a quarter of an hour 
passed without any other sound, till at length there was 
a considerable noise, and several voices speaking in 
the adjoining passage were heard, with the sound of 
coming footsteps, and now and then a sharp oath. 

The steps paused at the door of the chamber in which 
Albert was confined, and the door was thrown violently 
open, admitting the blaze of a torch. At first the light 
dazzled him ; but the moment after, he perceived in the 
hands of some of the adventurers without, that strange, 
uncouth-looking being whom he had found contending 
with Caillet in defence of Adela. Although it cannot 
be said that the young man felt pleasure at the sight of 
any human being deprived of liberty, and although the 
appearance of the old man but tended to confirm his ap- 
prehensions in regard to Adela's being captured, yet cer- 
tainly it was a relief to behold some one who could give 
him a knowledge of the exact truth. 

Fearful, however, that he might be deprived of even 
that satisfaction if his captors perceived that there was 
any feeling of interest between him and the person 
whom they seemed to destine for his fellow-prisoner, 
he remained perfectly silent, and kept as far back as 
possible in the chamber. The old man was thrust ill 
with unnecessary vehemence ; and it is probable that 
those who brought him thither had already treated him 
somewhat roughly, for one of the leaders who came up 
at the moment exclaimed, 

^ Calmly, calmly ! Remember his age.** 

I 3 
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As soon as the new captive was in the chamber, the 
door was shut, and the t^o prisoners were left in utter 
darkness. For some minutes neither of them spoke, 
though the elder w^s heard muttering to himself, but the 
words were indistinct to any other ears than his own. 
Albert kept silence for a moment or two, lest any one 
who might be near should overhear what he was about 
to say ; and he still heard various voices speaking with- 
out, when suddenly, to his surprise, bis strange compan- 
ion burst into. a loud and vehement laugh. 

*' You seem to bear your imprisonment lightly," said 
Albert, at length : '^ would that I could laugh as you do." 

'' Why do you not, then ?" demanded the old man ; 
^ but you need not tell me ; I know why as well as you 
io. It is that you have known so few and such shght 
sorrows, that a day's imprisonment, even in such a 
chamber as this, with every comfort and aid to boot, is 
to you as heavy a grief as the loss of all that makes 
life valuable would be to me. Misfortune is a hard 
master, and requires a long apprenticeship, young man."" 

*' Doubtless," answered Albert, ''doubtless it is so; 
Imt yet I cannot but tliink a long imprisonment, the un- 
certainty of our future fate, and a separation, jperhaps 
forever, from those we love best, might well make us 
sad, even if we had more philosophy than I pfetend to." 

" I will tell thee what, yogth," answered the old man; 
I* the time may come when the loss of friends, the break- 
ing of all hopes, the disappointment of every expecta- 
tion, the murder of your children or your relations, the 
agonies, the tears, and the ruin of those you love best 
on earth, will so teach you to expect mismrtune, that a 
brief imprisonment, such as you have met with now, 
will seem to you as a relief from worse, rather than a 
disappointment of your hopes. This, I tell you, may 
happen to you. It has happened to many of your rela* 
tions before, and why not to you also ?" 

" How do you know," answered Albert, " that it has 
befallen any of my relations V* 

** Because they were men," replied his strange com- 
piniofi ; " therefore all must have suffered, and some 
must have suffered thus. Thus, too, very likely you 
will suffer, when your appointed time is come." 

*' Perhaps it may be so," said the youth : " I have a 
good foretaste of such suffering even now." 

** Call you what you now ei^ure a foretaste of ciuoh 
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sufferings I" cried the old man ; " call you this, then, a 
foretaste ; this, which is but a mere nothing ? It is mere 
foolishness. The time will be when you shall look 
back to this period, and wish it could come over again." 

" No," answered Albert, firmly, " no : what 1 felt yes- 
terday can hardly ever be surpassed by what I may feel 
hereafter. No, it cannot be ! What may be my future 
fate I do not know ; but of one thing I am certain, that 
there were moments in the course of last night which no 
after sorrow can ever surpass ; nay, nor can it exceed 
that which I feel now, ignorant as I am of what has be- 
fallen^ the daughter of my noble and generous lord." 

His fellow-prisoner remained silent for several mo- 
ments, and then replied, " You wish to know what has 
become of her. She is here — in this very castle — but a 
few yards distant." 

"^ As L thought," cried Albert, " as I thought ! This is 
indeed terrible ; but they dare not, surely they dare not 
treat her ill." 

'* No," answered the old man ; " oh no! Fear not for 
that; they will not treat her ill! Fools as they are, 
they are loo wise for that." 

" I trust they are," said Albert, " I trust they are ; and 
yet what reliance can be placed in such meni Their 
passions are their guides as oden as their interests." 

" That is true," replied his companion, " that is very 
true ; you are wiser than I thought you, youth ; and vet 
you havB a right to be wise too. But put your mind at 
ease. The wife of the man named Griffith is here in 
the castle even now, and she is a woman of high birth 
herself." 

" Of high birth !" exclaimed Albert, " and the wife of 
an adventurer like this 1" 

" Even so," answered the old man. " Know you not 
that half of those who live by plundering their fellow- 
creatures call themselves of high race, and that many of 
Uiem have well won the only title to nobility which 
this age knows by shedding more blood than any of ths 
other monsters of the time ! But to what I was 8ay-« 
ing : the wife of this Griffith is here. The lady has beefi 
taken to her chamber, and there she will be well, i 
have heard them talking about her ransom already. Set 
your mind at ease, set your mind at ease ! When I look 
back upon the past," he continued, after a momeutarr 
pause, *» wbea 1 look back ii|ion the past, I oa<»i yMak' 
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that the light sorrows of youth are as heavy to those 
that bear them as the weightier woes of age. There 
was an old Greek, a slave, who dealt in fabliaux — I know 
not whether you have ever heard of him." 

•' Oh yes," replied Albert. " His name was Esopus." 

'* The same, the same," replied the old man, whose 
learning did certainly surprise Albert Denyn. "That 
old Greek told a story of a hare running a race with a 
tortoise, which was intended to represent the heedless 
lightness of youth contending against the cautious expe- 
rience of age ; but while he showed that the slow perse- 
verance of the one' ultimately outdid the excessive ac- 
tivity of the other, he should have shown, sdso, that the 
hare might have been crushed to diath under a weight 
which the tortoise would hardly have felt. Thus it is 
with age and youth : the apathy of age is a hard shell, 
which enables it to bear cares a thousand times more 
heavy than those which lyould crush youth at once un- 
der their burden. We have so many times in life the 
opportunity of ))ractising the art of endurance, that it 
would be hard if we did not learn the lesson ere we have 
done." 

" Thank God to hear of the lady's safety, however," 
said Albert ; " that is one great satisfaction ; and with it 
I will comfort m3rself, although your picture of life is 
not altogether consolatory." 

" It is such as life is," replied the old man, ** and such 
as you will find it, youth. The man that sees fifty years, 
and yet finds anything to enjoy in life, is either a beast 
or a fool ; for by that time all the better parts of our na- 
ture have discovered that their home is in another place." 

"And yet," said Albert Denyn, "you laughed right 
heartily but now." 

" That did I," rejoined hia companion : " I laughed — 
I did not smile ; and laughter is only a sign of sadness 
or of folly, not of happiness. Happiness never does more 
than smile. It is that insane thmg merriment, or mock- 
ery, or scorn, or despair, that laughs. I laughed in 
mockery of those who shut me in here." 

" And why in mockery ?" demanded Albert. " Good 
faith, I have not the heart to mock them : they have 
too much power over me for me to scorn them." 

" They have no power over me," replied the old man. 
"I will tell you hereafter why I laughed, and why I 
■com them : let it be wilBcient for you now to kiiow 
that the lady is safe.*' 
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'' That is indeed much/' replied Albert ; " and I could 
almost content myself with being assured that such is 
the case, if I had any means of ii^orming my good lord, 
her father, that she runs no risk. But tlmt is hopeless." 

'*Ha!" said the old man, "ha! we may find such 
means, nevertheless; yet why would you send him 
such tidings 1" 

'' Why V exclaimed Albert; "has he not been a friend 
-—a father to me ? And were it not so, is he not a human 
being — a parent, a fond, affectionate, tender parent, 
whose heart must be now bleeding with apprehension, 
and grief, and terrible anxiety V' 

'* Then he really loves his daughter V' said the old 
man, in a cold tone. 

"Loves her!" exclaimed Albert; "how can he help 
loving her 1 Loves her ! better than his own life — ^bet- 
ter than aught else on earth except his honour !" 

^* By so much the more," replied the old man, in a 
stern tone, " will he contemn the presumptuous thoughts 
that are in your bosom, youth." 

Albert Denyn was silent for a moment — not with 
shame, but he was surprised and pained to find that liis 
feelings towards Adela showed themselves so plainly ; 
that the scanty means of observation which the old man 
as yet possessed were nevertheless sufficient to discov- 
er a secret which he had thought well concealed from 
all eyes but those which watched him with such keen- 
ness and suspicion as had been displayed by CaiUet. 

He answered quite calmly, however, when he did 
speak ; for, although his own eyes had now been long 
opened to all that was passing in his heart, though he 
felt and knew that he loved with all the ardour, as well 
as the devotion, of the deepest passion, yet his love was 
utterly wiUiout the presumption of a single hope. He 
felt so humble in his affection, that he was not moved 
by many of the agitating emotions which affect other 
men under the influence of the same passion ; and al- 
though it certainly was his purpose to hide his love for 
his lord's daughter out of respect and reverence, yet he 
was so conscious of rectitude of purpose, as well as hu- 
mility of feeling, that though he did not wish, yet he 
did not much fear discovery. 

" You are mistaken," he replied, at length, in a tone 
so tranquil and cool as to surprise his hearer, " you are 
mistaken. I have no presumptuous thoughts in my bo* 
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som, old man ; my thoughts are as humble as my sta- 
tion.'' 

'* Do you pretend to say,'' demanded his strange com- 
panion, " do you pretend to say that you do not love 
this lady V* 

" " God forbid !" answered Albert. " I love her with 
my whole heart and soul. I would willingly sacrifice 
my life for her ; and yet, old man, all this can be without 
one presumptuous thought. Can you not understand 
this !" 

The old man paused for a moment, and then replied, 
*< I can understand it well, but I knew not that you 
could either understand or feel it." 

" Why, what can you know," asked Albert, "either of 
me or of my nature, by seeing me in circumstances of 
excitement for some short five minutes \ I should al- 
most think that, in this dark place, you mistook me for 
some one else, were it not for what you say of the Lady 
Adela." 

" No !" replied the old man, " no ; I make no mis- 
take; your voice is enough for me. I never forget 
sounds that I once hear, and I should know your voice 
amid the shout of an army. But you are wrong in an- 
other point : this is not the first time that I have seen, 
these are not the only means I have had of knowing 
you. From your birth till now I have been near you. 
But all that matters not. What have I to do in life but 
to watch those that are around me ; to mark their quali- 
ties, and to hate or love them as those qualities may re- 
quire V 

" Methinks," replied Albert, " it might be as well to 
leave them without either hate or love." 

" Not so, not so," answered the old man : " to hate 
and to love is a necessity of our nature ; nay, more, it is 
an ordinance of God. Not to abhor vice, not to feel af- 
fection for virtue, is to share with the evil. Vice is, in 
fact, only a bolder sort of indifference to virtue. I would 
rather almost see a man wicked than the friend of wick- 
ed men." 

There was something strange and rambling in the old 
man's discourse, which certainly had so much of singu- 
larity in it as to lead Albert to imagine that his reason 
was somewhat unsettled. The singularity of his ap- 
pearance, which has been already described, might not 
•lone have produced such a conviction; for in that age, 
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what we should now call eccentricity, in that particular 
shape, was not only common, but was absolutely sanc- 
tioned by the superstitions of the day. Many a man still 
thought he was doing God good service, and ensuring 
the salvation of his own som, by wearing garments of 
skins, feeding upon roots, and separating himself from 
his. fellow-men, so that to encounter a person habited 
like Albert's present companion, and to find him a de- 
vout, discreet, and sensible person, though somewhat 
tinged with fanaticism, was by -no means an uncommon 
case. The peculiarity of the opinions, however, which 
the old man entertained, without any inquiry as to wheth- 
er they were right or wrong, might well lead the youth 
to imagine that his intellect was somewhat shaken ; for 
in those days it was rare, indeed, to find any one who 
went out of the beaten track. 

Judging thus of his companion's state of mind, Albert 
cared not to enter into any abstruse discussions, but 
turned the conversation back to what the old man had 
been saying in regard to himself. '' Was it from know- 
ing that I was the companion of wicked men, then," he 
asked, " that you supposed me filled with presumptuous 
thoughts, which certainly I never entertained ? I know 
not that I ever showed myself the friend of wicked men : 
when have I done so, my good friend V 

'* Have you not been always the companion and the 
friend of this very Caillet, to whom you show so mortal 
a hatred now that a rivalry has sprung up between you ? 
Who was so often seen with him as you 1 who seemed 
to share his thoughts and his counsels but yourself ?" 

" Nay, nay, you are much mistaken," replied Albert, 
eagerly : '^ circumstances cast us together, but not af- 
fection : there was a link between us which bound us 
to companionship, with our hearts unbound. We were 
both serfs in a house where all were noble round us, ex- 
cept the other servants of the mansion, who were all 
differently treated from ourselves. They were, indeed, 
a separate order of beings in mind as well as in treat- 
ment ; but in scarcely any respect was there a distinc- 
tion made between us and those noble pases whom from 
time to time the highest personages in the land sent to 
receive instruction in the house of our generous and 
knightly master. If there was a difference, it was only 
that more knowledge was given to us than to them ; that 
to us were opeued the stores of ancient learning ; that 
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for US all the knowledge of the schools was poured forth t 
and that, as our lord wished to place us in the Church, 
we were taught many an art and many a science that 
the high nobles of the land did not receive. Thus were 
we companions from early years, though he was older 
than I, and thus were we cast upon each other for socie- 
ty, by similarity of situation, though not of tastes. He, 
however, was discontented with all things : I was with 
all things well contented. I might regret, it is true, that 
I was not one of the nobles that I saw from day to day. 
I might wish that fortune had {daced me among them, 
but 1 hated them not because such was not my lot. I 
was happy, I was grateful for the superior instruction' 
accorded to me, and for the kindly treatment I received ; 
but Caillet vowed, for his part, that he would rather 
have remained in ignorance, and in the lowest state of 
bondage, than acquire knowledge, which only showed 
him the evils of his station. He detested the nobles of 
the land, and avowed that detestation when conversing 
with those whom he believed would not report the fact ; 
and such was I. Not that he ever loved me — for he 
loved me not — but that I was the only one in the same 
state and situation as himself ; the only one, in short, to 
whom he could speak his feelings freely. He knew that 
I would not betray him, and therefore he dared to say 
to me what he thou^t, although his feelings and mine 
were always different, and he was sure to encounter op- 
position and dispute. • Thus were we, as I have said, 
companions without being friends, till, by his last act, 
he has ended the companionship also ; and if ever we 
spend another half hour together, it will be the last that 
one or the other will see in this world." 

" Did the Lord of Mauvinet teach you the use of arms %^ 
demanded the old man, in a slow and thoughtful tone : 
*' you seem skilful with the sword." 

**I was early taught," replied Albert, "to wield all 
such weapons as peasants are permitted to employ, and 
the sword was placed in my hands when I was very 
young. Afterward, my noble lord, though I cannot say 
that he caused me to be taught to bear the weapons of 
a man-at-arms, yet, when he saw how much delight I 
took therein, suffered me to learn the use of the lance, 
the management of the horse, and, indeed, all the exer- 
cises of chivalry. Caillet also had the same advantage, 
but I think he was not more skilful than myself. He 
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was older and more confident, perhaps, but yet I should 
not fear to meet him in a good cause, even though he 
had some superiority." 

" And you would slay him, boy," replied his compan^ 
ion ; " for his heart is bad, and yours is good ; and the 
man who wants the armour of a just spirit has but a fee- 
ble defence in all external arms." 

"I know not," answered Albert Denyn; "though I 
can well conceive that many a man, feeling his con- 
science ill at ease, may become weak and timid in the 
hour of danger. Such, however, I am sure, is not the 
case with Caillet. He thinks all that he does is right ; 
not that he does it because he thinks it right, but that he 
thinks it right because he does it. I have heard him de- 
fend eagerly the same feelings and conduct in himself 
which I have heard him blame most bitterly in men of 
noble blood ; and I never yet, in all my life, heard him 
acknowledge, or saw him feel, that he was wrong.^ Such 
a thing is not in his nature. Call him not, in Heaven's 
name, call him not my friend," he continued, reverting 
to what had passed before: "I should hate myself if I 
could ever have been a friend to one so base and utter- 
ly unworthy. But now that you have probed my spirit 
to the bottom, let me hear that which I own is of great- 
er moment to me than all things. Tell me more of the 
\ady ; tell me all that you know concerning her. How 
came they not to find her ? her father and the captal, I 
mean. How came she taken by these men ? and what, 
think you, will be the result of the situation in which we 
all are placed 1" 

" Manifold questions," answered the old man, " none 
of which I will answer now. Wait till after midnight 
be passed," he continued, in a lower tone, " and I will 
then reply to you fully.. I have that to tell you which 
may surprise you not a little. Now lay down your head 
upon the table, for you have need of repose." 

" I have slept already," replied Albert. 

But the old man instantly rejoined, " Sleep again^ 
then, sleep again ! What right has youth to think ? 
Sleep again, I say, for not a word more shall you hear 
from my lips till after midnight ; and it yet wants full 
four hours to the time when the sun turns back again 
to this side of the earth." 

Albert Den3m saw by the faint light, which found its 
way into the rotom from the moonlight sky without, that 
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the old man crossed his arms upon his ch^st^ and bu- 
ried the greater part of his face in the skins of which 
his dress was formed ; atid perceiving that it would be 
useless to seek farther conversation for the time, he too 
bent down his eyes upon his folded hands, and remained 
ulent, though he slept not. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

To an active mind there is something solemn, and 
even elevating, in the task of watching in the night* 
The silence, the darkness have their effect ; the sally- 
ports of the ear and the eye are closed. The spiritf 
shut up withiii its citadel, holds no intercourse with the 
world without. The thoughts, the feelings, the fancies, 
the passions, which form the turbulent garrison of the 
human heart, cut off from communion with all the busy 
things of external life, may be reviewed by reason, and 
brought under the rod of judgment. Well used, an 
hour^s watching in the midst of the night is often more 
valuable to the mind of man than whole years of the 
busy life of day. The world and all its important lit- 
tlenesses seem for the time to be dead; the immortal 
being within us feejs alone in the presence of its God ; 
the heart speaks to the heart of all the higher purposed 
of life, and the clay' thait encumbers us appears to be, in 
a degree, cast aside, together with our intercourse with 
other earthly creatures. If ever spirit triumphs over 
matter in this world, it is in the hours of solemn and 
silent watching in the midst of the night. 

Albert Denyn remained without speaking for a long 
time ; and although his watch was not so still and calm 
as it might have been at a later hour, still it gave oppor- 
tunity for thought, which was not lost upon him. From 
time to time there came sounds of voices speaking, of 
merriment, of laughter, and of song; biit gradually 
these bursts became shorter and more short, the inter- 
vals longer, and the silence between more profound, till 
at length all became still, while the gloom was increas- 
ed by the moon getting behind the hills, and leaving no- 
thing within the sight of the watchers in the prison but 
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a bright star shiniDg through the high window — ^like 
some of the mystecioiiB truths of revelation, bright and 
wonderful amid dariLoess, but casting no light upon any 
other object. 

In the mean while Albert communed with his own 
heart. At first his feelings and thoughts were turbu- 
lent and wild, refusing all control, so that, though he felt 
they wanted regularity, he almost despaired of their 
ever returning to order again. Gradually, however, of 
themselves, they became more calm ; and ere long he 
could reason collectedly, and thought and. reflection 
brought on l^igh resolves. He found that a passion had 
grown upon his heart which should never have taken 
root therein ; and he accused himself of folly and of 
weakness, even although his own heart acquitted him 
of presumption. To cast that passion from him he 
never hoped to do : he never wished it ; he felt it was 
impossible; but he believed that in a firm and noble 
spirit — and he knew his own to be so — that passion it- 
self might be so purified and elevated as to lead him on 
to great and worthy deeds, to be a new principle of ac- 
tion in his breast, to inspire high purposes and eflbrts, 
and give a mightier energy to the chivalrous spirit that 
existed within him. 

He fancied that the very thought of what would be 
Adela's feelings, if she heard, by chance, of some great 
enterprise achieved by him, 'would carry him on to ex- 
ertions that nothing could resist ; and thus judgment 
and reason employed the power of fancy to lem and 
guide the passions of his heart to grand purposes rath- 
er than in the paths of vice and wrong. So niay we 
always do in life if our will be towards virtue rather 
than crime. 

Thus had passed the time for many hours; silence 
had come completely over the world ; and Albert had 
more than once turned his eyes impatiently towards a 
spot on the other side of the chamber, at which he 
could faintly perceive a dim, obscure mass marking the 
place where the old man sat, but had seen not the 
slightest movement, nor heard the lightest sound. At 
length, however, the clear voice of a cock, crowing at 
some distance, came upon the air, and his strange com- 
panion suddenly broke silence. " Now, now," he said, 
*' I will tell you what you wish to hear, and more than 
you e:q)ect ; for the time is coming when you may act 
as well as speak." 
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" Tell me first of the Lady Adela," exclaimed Albert ; 
*< it is of her I would fain have tidings, old man." 

" Call me not old man," replied the other ; *' that is 
not my name, youth, though I be old, and though I be a 
man." 

" I would willingly give you your own name, if I 
knew it," answered Albert Denyn. 

" Call me Walleran Urgel," said his companion ; " that 
18 the name which the people give me ; and as to the 
lady, be satisfied she is well, and safe. The object of. 
these plunderers is to win gold. They are like children 
piling up heaps of dirt, for the purpose of casting it to 
the winds the next moment — siill their ooject is gold ; 
and, when they have so fair a chance of gaining a great 
sum by this poor girPs ransom, they will not risk the 
loss of it by doing her any injury. No, no ! they have 
given her a chamber near that of their leader's wife, and 
there she will be tended with all courtesy. To-morrow 
they will bid her write to her father, showing what gen- 
tle usage she has received, and naming the ransom they 
have fixed. But they will hold out the fear of less gen- 
tle deeds if he should attempt to recover her by force 
of arms. So much for that : your second question was, 
how she was taken by these men — " 

*' And how it happened that her father and the captal 
found her not," added Albert, '' for they were close be- 
hind." 

" Of that I know nothing," replied the old man ; " but 
how they took her I can tell right well. I left you con- 
tending with the villain Caillet, and sought the lady to 
give her help. She had seen me defend her with my 
axe, and so she trusted me ; but when the men came up, 
who took you prisoner, we had wellnigh fallen into 
their hands at once, for she thought it was her father's 
party, and would have darted forward to meet them had 
I not shown her who they really were. I then led her 
to a place of security, made her a bed of leaves, shel- 
tered her from the winds of night, and. lighted her a 
fire to dispel the damp air of the forest ; for she has ever 
been good to the poor and the lowly, and deservel^ the 
careful watching of all who love the noble and the kind. 
I promised to guide her safely back to her home the . 
next day ; but, ere I could do so, at an early hour this 
morning, these knavish companions, hearing that I was 
still in the neiffhbouring wood, came out to hunt me 
down like a wild beast." 
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*< Why, what harm had you done them T* demanded 
Albert. 

*^ None,'^ replied the old man ; '* but do we need to 
harm others to make them harm us ? No, no, not so in 
this world ! For the last twelve years have I dwelt ei- 
ther in this old castle or in that dim wood. Neither in 
the wood nor the castle had I any right but sufferance ; 
but the building itself was only tenanted by^some ser- 
vants of a lord who spent his days in rioting afar. They 
charitably gave me a dwelling in the winter timCf and aU 
the bright summer I spent in the green forest. With the 
chambers, the passages, the towers, and even the dun- 
geons of this place, and with the most secret paths 
of the wood, no one in all the land is so well acquaint- 
ed as I am ; and when, some ten days ago, these filthy 
robbers came and took possession of the place, I fled, 
and sought refuge where you saw me last night. There 
is a tower herein to which they could find no entrance, 
and it is called the Stairless Tower. They thought, it 
seems, that it must contain treasure ; and the people 
they found here told them that none knew its secrets but 
myself, for they had seen me more than once upon the 
top, when they, poor fools, could not find the way up. 
This led to more inquiries ; and as wicked men never 
feel safe in theiv wickedness, the plunderers fancied that 
my knowledge of the place would be dangerous to them, 
if, as they intend to do, they kept possession of it, as a 
sort df advanced post on the side of Touraine. They 
sent out one party to seek me many days, hoping to 
lure me back with promises and offers ; but they found 
me not, and at length, this morning, they despatched an- 
other to hunt me down like a wild beast." 

" But the Lady Adela," cried Albert Denyn : " what 
became of her V 

»» I had watched the lady through the night," replied 
the old man; "but she slept not till just before the 
moming^s dawn, when her eyes grew heavy, and a short 
slumber came upon her. Not long after I heard some 
sounds ; and, though the fire had now sunk low, there 
came a smoke and the crackling of wood, with shouts 
and cries from several sides; a light redder than the 
morning, too, began to glare upon the trees, and I soon 
found that the villains had tracked me into the covert, 
»nd had then set fire to the wood to drive me out, I 
had still hope to baffle them, and for some time wound 
- K9 
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through paths they knew not of, leading the lady hy the 
hand. But it proved all in vain : they had guarded the 
outlets weU, and when we issued forth they were upon 
us. They shouted loud at their double prize ; and though 
they became more reverent when they heard the lady's 
name, yet were they not the less joyful. On reaching 
tills place they first provided for her comfort. The 
leader^s wife was called, and maids, and women ; and 
with as much ceremony as if the desolate castle had 
been a court, she was ushered to her chamber. They 
then turned to me, mocked my contorted back, bade me 
stretch out my lengthy arms, and made sport of me for 
some ten minutes, till they bethought them of the Stair- 
less Tower ; then their greediness would know no delay. 
They took me to the foot of it, and told me instantly to 
show them the way; but I was lord now, and I laughed 
them to scorn, telling them they should never know 
from me till they asked me with lowered voices and in 
humbler terms ; till they promised me part of the spoil, 
and seasoned their offers with fine words. They -saw 
that I mocked them, and thrust me in here, threatening 
me with torture on the morrow if I still remained re- 
fractory. When the morning comes, however, for me 
they will look in vain. Had they wished really to -tor- 
ture me, the time was when their hands were upon my 
shoulders." 

" But how will you escape V demanded Albert : " the 
walls of this prison are thick, the door by which they 
brought us in is strong; and I see not how any one 
could free himself from this place without tools for 
breaking out, such as we do not possess. There are 
stout bars upon that window, good Walleran ; and though 
they have left me my sword, yet it would take many a 
long day, I fear, to wrench off those bars, even if it could 
be done at all." 

The old man laughed aloud. " Listen, youth," he re- 
plied at length. " I said I would tell you something yoa 
did not expect to hear. What if I set you free this very 
night, this very hour*? What if I show you the mean* 
by which such a youth as thou art can be back at the 
castle of Mauvinet before midday to-morrow V 

Albert started up. " Do you jest or speak in ear . 
nest t" he exclaimed : " can it be possible V 

*Mn. serious earnest," answered the other; "and so 
possible is it that I will do it " 
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"But Adela," said Albert, hesitating; "but the Lady 
Adela, can I leave her here 1" 

" What good can you do her by remaining 1" demand- 
ed the old man. 

" But little, in truth," answered Albert ; " yet still, 
vrhile there is a possil^lity of assisting her, I would fain 
be near. IjT we can fly, why can she not fly also ? You 
know where they have placed her: can we not find 
some means of communicating with her, and telling her 
what we intend to do V 

" All this is very possible," replied the old man, " and 
she may even fly, if jshe will trust herself to you." 

" She will," replied Albert, " I am sure she will." 

" Be not too sure till you have heard the whole," re- 
plied his companion. '"There are dangers and difllciil- 
ties to be encountered, young man, wMch may not be 
easily overcome, and it may seem better to her to wait 
for the ransom from her father." 

"At all events, she shall have the choice," replied 
Albert, " if I can give it her." 

" That you shall be enabled to do, if you will," replied 
the other ; " but there may be perils in so doing which 
even you may not choose to risk." 

" None, none !" cried Albert Denyn, resolutely : 
"there is no difficulty, no danger, I would not under- 
take to set her free. I would lose this right hand to be 
the man that gives her liberty." 

" Idle talk, idle talk !" said the old man ; " boyish 
passion all ! But hear me, and then act as you think 
fit. Your own liberty is easy of attainment, for there 
is, in fact, no obstacle in your way." 
■ "How no obstacle?" cried Albert Denyn, "when 
these barred windows and — " 

" Oh the prompt and presumptuous heart of youth !" 
exclaimed his companion, " never waiting till it under- 
stands, seldom even listening till it hears ! I tell thee 
there is, in fact, no obstacle in your way to liberty ; but, 
in order to set her free, you must enter the castle again ; 
you must swim the moat to reach it; you must find 
your way in darkness and in solitude, through passages 
which no feet but mine have trodden for many years, 
and then through rooms where each instant you are 
likely to be seized and murdered." 

" Never mind," cried Albert, " I fear not. I will set 
her free or die." 
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"Ay; but when you have found her," added the old 
man ; " when she has agreed to fly with you ; when you 
have led her back by those same difficult passages, re- 
member, there is still the moat to cross, and k is both 
broad and deep." 

** 1 thought not of that," said Albert, with a sigh, ** I 
thought not of that." 

"But in such enterprises we should think of all 
things," answered WaJleran Urgel. " Now will you un- 
dertake it V 

" Without a doubt," replied Albert, at once ; " without 
the sUghtest doubt or hesitation whatsoever. I have 
swam three times that distance with heavier burdens 
than she is, and 1 fear not." 

'* But she may very hkely fear," replied the old man. 

" Perhaps she may," replied Albert Denyn ; " I am 
afraid she will ; but, at all events, she shall have the 
choice. 1 would risk far more for a less object than 
that." 

** Well, then," rejoined his companion, " if you are so 
resolved, you shall not want the means. Mount upon 
that stool, and msJie your way through the window." 

" But the bars, the bars," said Albert ; ** how am I to 
remove the bars 1" 

'' Take the grating by the lower edge," said the old 
man, '* and pull with all your strength." 

Albert did as Walleran bade him, but the bars remain- 
ed immovable. 

*' It is in vain," he said, turning round, " it is altogeth- 

• • •• 
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" So soon a^e youth's best energies checked by disap- 
pointment," rejoined the other. ^*For a great object 
vou must have more than courage, you must have reso- 
lution ; you must have more even than resolution, you 
must have perseverance unto death. Now, then, put to 
vour strength and try again, but not as before, not as 
before ! Lift the bars upwaitl. Do they move ?" 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Albert, eagerly, " they slide 
up as if by magic." 

" There is no magic like a httle knowledge," replied 
the old man. ^* Now mark what 1 say, and proceed 
gently ; for if you do not, you will call listening ears 
this way, or even, perchance, wake those that sleep. 
The bars have moved upward, nowthey will move out- 
ward too, and, falling on a hinge below, will make you 
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a ladder to descend ; but you must hold them fast and 
let them down gently, or the clang will rouse others 
with whose presence we can well dispense." 

Albert followed the directions he received exactly, and 
without any trouble lowered down the whole grate, 
which, being pushed outward when once raised, freed 
itself from the grooves in which the two ends moved, 
and, turning on pivots in the lower rim, swung over and 
hung down against the wall. It required great strength, 
indeed, to hold the mass of ironwork up so that it de- 
scended without noise ; but the joy with which Albert 
saw the task accomplished would be very, very difficult 
to tell. 

** Now," said the old man, as soon as this was done, 
** make your way down to the ground beneath the wall ; 
then, before you cross the moat, creep round along the 
narrow ridge of earth between the masonry and the wa- 
ter. After you have passed three round towers you will 
come to a square one which dips itself into the moat, 
there you must plunge in and swim across ; and then 
going round to the other side of that square tower, you 
must enter the moat again and swim over once more. 
You will there find, not far from the place where you 
•cross, a small archway, like the mouth of a conduit. 
Bow your head and enter it ; then go on straight. It 
will lead you to some stairs, which when you have 
mounted, you will find yourself in a narrow passage, at 
the end of which there is a door with a latch in the in- 
side ; lift that latch, and the next step takes you into the 
corridor leading to the chief rooms in the building. 
Where they have lodged the lady I cannot exactly teU, 
but I heard some mention made of a small room, which 
jou will find the third upon the left-hand side. There 
you must try your fortune : I can help you no more, 
for I have now told you all I know." 

" I give you many thanks," rephed Albert, " and will 
now speed away ; but, ere I go, let me at least aid you 
from the window: you are neither so young nor so 
strong as I am, and it were well that you have some 
one with you while you cross the moat." 

" Alas ! good youth," replied the old man, " you must 
leave me behind ; I cannot pass the water as thou canst. 
My crippled frame could never learn the art which will 
soon bear thee to the other side." 

** But I can support you," replied Albert ; " it has ever 
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been a sport of my youth, to carry great weights across 
the moat at Mauvinet, which is far broader than this 
seems to be." 

" Nay, nay," replied the old man ; " go you upon your 
way. Fear not for me, I say, I shall be safe ; and even 
if they slew me here, what matter ? am I not old and 
crippled, poor, miserable, abandoned V 

" Yes," replied Albert ; " but I see, notwithstanding, 
that you are kind of heart and generous. I found yoa 
defending innocence and contending with a villain ; and 
now you take an interest in me, and set me free, I 
would fain, therefore, aid you before 1 go." 

" What !" exclaimed the old man, as if speaking to 
himself, " what ! one to love and to esteem me ! But 
&o» go> good youth ; this enterprise will take you time : 
I will find my way forth alone. I tell you that within 
these walls, at least, they cannot keep me ; but be care- 
ful of yourself, for your task is a harder one than mine ; 
and remember, leave the door which leads into the cor- 
ridor open behind you ; for, ^nce closed, you will not 
find it again." He added some more directions, which 
Albert stored carefully in his memory, and then, grasp- 
ing the youth*s hand in his large sinewy fingers, he bade 
God speed him, and aided him to pass through the win- 
dow. 

When he was gone the old man paused for a moment, 
listening for any sound, and then returned to his seat, 
saying, " He is noble and good ! he is noble and good ! 
What will be the end of all this ? what will be the end ?" 

la the mean while, Albert, dropping fi'om the window, 
found himself on a small ridge of land immediately un- 
der the wall of the castle, with scarcely sufficient foot- 
ing between him and the moat to admit of his proceed- 
tnff step by step in the direction which he had been told 
o follow. Sometimes, however, the space grew wider, 
and enabled him to go on more rapidly ; but his progress 
was necessarily so slow for some way that he was 
tempted more than once to plunge into the moat as thp 
shortest method. 

At length, however, a tall, square tower presented 
'itself, much larger than any of the others, witli its foun- 
dations dipping into the moat, as the old man had de- 
scribed i and without farther hesitation Albert plunged 
in, and swam round till he reached the same shelf of 
land wich recommenced on the other side of the tower. 
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After some search he found the small arch to which 
he had been directed) though the lower part of it was 
partially filled with water ; and entering, in profound 
darkness, he found his way along, feeling with his hands 
against the wall, and sometimes stumbling over pieces 
of stone which had fallen from above, showing that no' 
careful eye had for many years examined the spot to 
take precautions against decay. The description of 
Walleran Urgel had been so exact that the youth met 
with no flreat difficulty, and he soon reached the door, 
and found the latch which caused it to open. 

Albert raised it gently, and the door moved back with* 
out noise ; but, the moment it did so, a bright light burst 
in upon him, and, instead of seeing before him a corri* 
dor, as he had expected, he found himself entering a 
small chamber in whix^h a light was burning. On two 
sides of the room appeared the old black-oak wood- 
work which had originally lined the corridor, but on 
the other two sides thp walls were composed of rough 
thick planking, bearing the marks of the saw fresh upon 
it, so that it was evident to Albert Denyn that the ad- 
venturers had converted the corridor into separate apart- 
ments since they had taken possession of the castle. 

The light which struck him as he opened the door 
proceeded from a tail sconce containing three lamps, 
which apparently had not been trimmed for some hours ; 
and Albert drew back as he marked the interior of the 
room, not doubting, from all he saw, that he was in the 
chamber of one of the free leaders. A large bed, occu- 
pying at least one fourth of the small room, stood in the 
corner opposite, with the thick green curtains drawn 
closely round it. But all within was perfectly silent 
and stiU, so that it was clear the tenant of the room was 
either absent or asleep. 

To advance offered certainly no small risk, and yet 
Albert could not make up his mind to return, and leave 
Uie task he had undertaken unaccomplished. He paus* 
tdt then, and gazed into the room for a moment, hesi- 
tating how to act; but the next instant he drew his 
« swoM and took a few steps forward, resolved at all 
events to go on. There was a door on either side in the 
new partitions. That on the left was fastened by two 
large wooden bolts, and against it lay a casque and a 
cuirass, with a pair of heavy steel gloves, which it 
seemed scarcely possible to move without making some 
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noise ; but the other door, to which Albert next turned, 
was secured in a different manner. It opened into the 
room, and across it had been laid one of those movable 
cupboards, few of which have descended to the present 
day, although their place has been supplied by things 
much less convenient than themselves. It must have 
cost some trouble to place it in the position which it then 
occupied, and while it there remained, no man, unassist- 
ed, could have forced the door open from without. Piled 
up upon it, also, were several other articles of furniture i 
and when Albert perceived all this caution to prevent 
any one entering the chamber during the slumbers of its 
occupant, a hope came upon him which made his heart 
beat wildly. 

A moment after, his eye lighted upon some of the 
apparel of a lady ; and instead of trying, as he had at 
first proposed, to make his way forth undiscovered by 
one of the doors, he now gently approached the beS 
and drew back one of the curtains. 

His hopes had not deceived him. Before his eyes, 
overpowered by slumber, lay Adela de Mauvinet, with 
one beautiful arm bent underneath her head, and the 
other resting on the cover of the bed, while the fair - 
hand dropped gracefully over the edge. Her rich brown 
hair, which she had uiiloosed ere she cast herself down 
to take the repose which she so much needed, but almost 
feared to indulge, fell round her face and over her shouU 
der in beautiful profusion ; and, lovely as Albert had al- 
ways thought her, she seemed fairer, brighter than ever 
to his eyes, as she there lay, buried in deep, calm sleep, 
in the midst of such perils as those that surrounded her. 

He stood and gazed upon her for several minutes, 
drinking deep draughts of love, if I may so express it, 
till at length the resolutions which he had that very 
night formed came back to his mind, and he instantly 
asked himself how he might best wake her without giv« 
ing her alarm. At length, sheathing his sword, he knelt 
down by the bedside, threw back the curtain that the 
light might fall full upon him, and then taking the hand 
that dropped over the edge, he pressed his lips tenderiy « 
but respectfully upon it. 

Adela instantly woke, started, raised herself partly on 
her arm, and gazed wildly at the youth as he knelt be- 
side her. As soon as she saw who it was, however, a 
bright smile of joy lighted up her countenance. None 
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of the particulars of her situation seemed to have been 
forgotten even in sleep ; for, raising her finger, she 
said, in a low tone, " Oh Albert, is it possible ? How 
came you hither? It is indeed joy to see you here ; 
but speak low, speak low, for they are in that room, and 
there are people all around us/' 

" I am here, lady, to set you free,'' replied Albert, In 
a whisper. ** I have been a prisoner like you, and have 
found means to escape ; by those means also I can set 
you free ; but I must not conceal from you that there 
are dangers and difficulties in the way, though I would 
not quit this place without offering you the opportunity 
of flying also." 

'* But how came you here V] demanded Adela. " I 
have been so anxious about you ever since you left me ; 
for you were scarcely gone ere theser men passed by, 
and I feared that they would find you contending with 
that base man Caillet." 

Albert told her that they had done so : but she would 
not be satisfied until he had related all that had befallen 
him ; and the interest and the pity that she showed as 
he proceeded were sweet, but dangerous to his heart. 

In return, while she related a part of what had oc 
curred to her, she dwelt much and long upon the appre- 
hensions she bad entertained for him, speaking little of 
her own fears and sufferings ; and it was a strange and 
somewhat agitating conversation for both that took 
place during the next half hour, while, with Albert 
kneeling by her bedside, with whispered words, and 
eyes gazing into each other's, they poured forth every 
feehng and thought of their bosoms— except that one 
passion which gave tone and depth to all the rest. 

It may well be asked, '* Was that one passion, Uien, 
not spoken? Was it possible, at such a time and in 
such circumstances, not to open the gates of the heart 
and set the imprisoned secret free V ^ 

It was not spoken. Not a word did Albert utter thai 
he would not have uttered in the halls of Mauvinet* 
there was as much deep respect in manner and in ges- 
ture; but from his countenance he could not banish 
what he felt : it sparkled in his eyes ; it was heard, too, 
in his tone, whenever Adela's dangers, or griefs, or mf- 
ferings were mentioned. Neither did she name the 
name of love ; nor, indeed, did she think of it at that 
moment. In the agitation, the fears, the cares, the 
Vol. I. — L 
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hopes of such a situation, she looked upon the youth 
beside her only as the companion of her infancy and 
her girlhood ; as the person in whom she had most con** 
fidence on earth, to whom she could speak as to a broth-* 
er. If her tones were those of love, if her look was 
thtt of deep affection, it was that the moment was one 
of those when circumstances break down the barriers 
which we raise in our hearts against our own feeUngSi 
and when the stream of passion flows forth without our 
will, mingUng with the whole current of our actions. ^ 

However that may be, during that night a new con- 
sciousness came upon the heart of Albert Denyn — the 
consciousness that he was beloved ; and, however he 
might school himself, he could not so far play the hyp- 
ocrite with his own soul as to wish that it were other- 
wise. 

Though much was said and many a thing was told, 
their conversation was but short, for their words were 
quick as the tiiAe required. And though Albert could 
have remained there in that sweet intercourse forever, 
it became necessary that he should press Adela to de- 
cide whether she would attempt to fly with him or not. 
He informed her of all she would have to encounter ; 
he showed her that he should be obliged to swim with 
her across the moat ; and, after a moment's hesitation^ 
she rephed, 

'' No, Albert, no ; you shall not risk your life .for me 
any more." 

" There is no danger, dear lady," he replied, " there 
is no risk of that kind : I know I can do it with ease : I 
only fear for you, who have suffered so terribly already ; 
I dread that the cold and the night wandering might in- 
jure, nay, even kill you." 

" Perhaps it might," she said, in a sad tone, " perhaps 
it might ; and I cling weakly to Ufe, Albert, I know not 
why." 

*• Oh yes, live, live, dear lady !" replied Albert, " live 
for brighter days ! live to make others happy, and to be 
happy also yourself I'* 

Adela made no reply for some moments ;. but her eyes 
filled with tears, and a look of deep sadness came over 
her whole countenance. " No," she said at length, " no, 
I will not fly at such a risk to you. Besides, I know 
my father will nght gladly pay the ransom that they flx ; 
and these men have treated me with all honour and some 
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kindness, so that I have nothing to fear. Their chief 
himself, to give me security in my chamber, blocked up 
the door as you see there ; the other door leads to the 
room where sleeps his child, and there are also bolts 
which no strength could break. He showed me these 
things himself, and his wife . gave me all comfort, and 
promised me her aid and protection. Under these cir- 
cumstances it were wrong to risk so much. Go, then, 
Albert, go, and tell my father my situation: I know I 
need not ask him to set me free speedily. You . will 
reach him, probably, even before the letter which they 
hay.e made me write can inform him of my fate. TeU 
him I am well ; far better, indeed, in health than I could 
by any means have expected. I must not add that I am 
happy," she continued, " for that I am not — ^perhaps may 
never be so again." 

Albert gazed sadly on the ground, but made no reply ; 
and after a moment Adela added, '* Now go, Albert, now 
so : may Heaven send you a blessing for all that you 
nave done for me !" 

'* One thing more, dear lady," replied Albert, " one 
thing more before I do as you bid me : recollect that the 
door by which I entered here, and which you see stand 
open there, is unknown to these people themselves. 
That passage might afford you a place of refuge in case 
their conduct towards you should change at any time. 
On the other side there is a lock ; but I must see how it 
can be opened from this room." 

It was not without difficulty that the method was dis- 
-covered, for the woodwork fitted so close as to afford 
not the slightest indication of an opening when it was 
shut. At length, however, having found the way of clo- 
sing and unclosing it at pleasure, and explained the 
means to Adela, Albert again approached to bid her 
adieu, and once more knelt by her side to kiss her hand. 

" Oh ! Albert," she said, in the same low tone in which 
they had hitherto spoken, '* it is a terrible thing to bid 
you go, and leave me here alone, but it must be so at 
length. It is very, very terrible ;" and she bent down 
her head till her eyes almost rested on his shoulder, 
while her tears fell thick and fast. 

" Go, Albert," she continued at length, " go— I will be 
thus selfish no longer ! Go at once ! Fare you well, fare 
you well"; I shall never forget you, I shall never forget 
your kindness. Now leave me without another word, 
for I am weak, and overcome already." 
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Albert felt that it would be best to depart; and only- 
pausing to press his lips again upon her hand, he tore 
nimself away and left her. In a few minutes he had 
passed through the long passage which conducted to the 
moat, and with a feeling of reckless self-abandonment, 
he plunged in without a moment's pause or thought. 

The noise of his sudden leap into the water called the 
attention of some one above, and a cry of ** Who goes 
there V was heard, warning him to be more cautious. 
He made no rqply, but swam gently on ; and he could 
hear the man say to himself, ** It must be a dog : I will 
give him a shot, at all events." The next instant, the 
twang of a crossbow met his ear, and a quarrel struck 
the water close beside him. 

It was luckily too dark for anything to be seen dis- 
tinctly ; and, proceeding as quietly and silently as possi- 
ble, Albert reached the other side of the moat, and for a 
. moment lay still under the shadow of the Ibiank. The 
heedless soldier above seemed quite satisfied with what 
he had done, and in a few minutes walked on, whistling 
a light air ; while Albert, on his part, crept slowly up 
the bank, and was soon among the fields of the open 
country. 

All was dark, however; there were woods, and or-' 
chards, knd vineyards arofmd, and, entangled among 
them, Albert could for some time find no path, but wan- 
dered without guide, and with no knowledge whither he 
was directing his steps. At length he came upon a 
road which, though neither very large nor very good, 
he judged to be much used, from the ruts and irregulari- 
ties which it presented ; and, following it for about half 
a mile, the youth came suddenly upon a rising ground, 
whence he could discover, somewhat to his surprise and 
consternation, the faint outline of the castle he had just 
quitted rising at the distance of a few hundred yards. 
He was once more turning away to seek some other 
path, when he was startled by the cry of "Who goes 
there ?*' and the next instant rough hands were laid upon 
bis shoulders. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ijeatino Aioerc Denyn in the hands of his captors, we 
must turn to follow the proceedings of the Count de 
Mauvinet and the Captal de Buch, who were not long in 
hearing news of the body of adventurers which had ta- 
ken possession of the castle on the hill. Every peasant 
that they met with when day dawned gave them some 
tidings of a detachment from the famous company of 
Sir Robert Knowles who had lately established them- 
selves in the neighbourhood, and laid the country under 
contribution as far as Mans and La Fl^che. None, in- 
deed, could give any information regarding the exact 
fate of the Lady Adela ; but some had heard a troop of 
horse pass their cottages during the night i and the two 
noblemen were so thoroughly convinced that the lady 
had fallen into the hands of these adventurers, that, after 
giving their horses a few hours' rest at the first village 
they could find, they marched on, guided by some of the 

Peasantry, and only halted at length in order to send 
ack messengers to Mauvinet, with directions to call 
forth every retainer of the house, and bring them to a 
certain spot by daybreak on the following morning. 

Some consultation was held as to whether it would 
be better to send a summons, requiring the marauders 
in the castle to give up their prisoners, or to proceed at 
once by force. But the captal strongly urged the neces- 
sity of giving no intimation of their purpose to the ad- 
venturers till the last moment ; and the count yielded, 
although his deep anxiety for his child made him desi- 
rous of taking the most speedy means that could be 
adopted for bringing her captivity to an end. No rest 
nor sleep was his portion during the night, though he 
adopted the best measures that circumstances permitted 
him to use for refreshing his men and horses against 
the following day. 

The captal, on his part, not forgetting the vow that he 
had made, entered no house, but laid himself down in 
the open fields, with his men around him, and his naked 
sword by his side. An hour before daylight the two 
leaders met| to consult together upon their after pro* 

L3 
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ceedings ; and before they separated, several bands of 
the retainers of the house of Mauvinet came in, and re- 
ported that others were following hard behind. The 
whole country, they said, was rising in indignation and 
alarm ; and several of the vassals of other noble houses 
in the neighbourhood were found to have joined them- 
selves to the troops of the Lord of Mauvinet, so that 
an overpowering force might soon be expected, ready 
to act at once against the adventurers. 

After a short conference, the Captal de Buch pro- 
posed to his friend to go forward with his men and re- 
connoitre the enemy's position, while the count himself 
remained behind, to collect the various bands as they 
came up. The captal promised to return before day had 
dawned more than half an hour ; and his proposal being 
agreed to, he set out at once, accompanied by the troop 
of twenty or five-and-twenty men which had followed 
him to Mauvinet. 

It was somewhat later than the hour he had specified 
ere he did indeed return, but then he came with a smi- 
ling countenance, assuring the count that the place was 
one of no great strength, and could not make an^r for- 
midable resistance. The array which presented itself 
to his eyes on rejoining the count seemed to warrant 
well the expectation of speedy success ; for more than 
four hundred men were now in the field ; volunteers 
were coming in every moment, and various implements 
for assaulting the castle had already been provided. No 
farther delay took place ; the troops instantly were put 
in motion ; and the Lord of Mauvinet and his friend led 
the way, a few hundred yards in advance, at the head of 
a small body of chosen men. 

The whole aspect of the scene, as they approached 
the castle, seemed to show that the free companions 
had not the slightest idea of being attacked; and in 
passing through a small hollow-way at about a mile's 
distance from the fortress, the count and his compan- 
ions came suddenly upon an armed man, ridiqg on with 
the utmost tranquillity. The space between him and 
them, when he first appeared, was not more than forty 
or fifty yards, and, reining up his horse quickly, he seem- 
ed about to fly ; but, perceiving levelled lances and prep- 
arations for instant pursuit, he laid down his bridle and 
halted, waiting till they came up. His appearance left 
no doubt of his being one of the adventurers ; and he 
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was instantly surrounded by the men of Mauvinet, who, 
perhaps, might have treated him ill had it not been for 
the interference of the captal ; foV the Lord of Mauvinet 
himself was too much enraged to respect the character 
of soldiers in so lawless a body of marauders. 

*' Nay, nay, count,*' said the captal, seeing the fierce 
look which the father of Adela bent upon the prisoner : 
** remember, these are all good men-at-arms, most of 
them gentlemen of birth ; and the unhappy license of the 
times has justified things that in other days were unjus- 
Ufiable." 

" I shall ever give heed to your voice, my noble 
friend," replied the Lord of Mauvinet, " when it is raised 
in a righteous cause ; but you will not expect me to 
spare men who, without the warrant of actual war, do 
acts that actual war itself has never sanctioned — carry 
off women and children from their parents, and wage 
dishonest hostilities in time of truce against the innocent 
and unoffending. The slaughter of my peasantry were 
-enough, but the outrage offered to my child leaves no 
room for mercy or forbearance ; and a short shrift and 
a neighbouring tree is all the lenity I can show.'' 

** Yet listen, my good lord," rejoined the captal : " this 
man may, periiaps, if you grant him pardon, give us somo 
good information regarding the enemy. Hark, fellow 
-p-you look wondrous pale for one who has chosen so 
perilous a trade — stand forward, and try, by answerinr 
truly, to save your life. You come from the castle of 
La Trie aux Bois : is it not so 1" 

" Yes, noble sir," replied the man, who evidently did 
not like the aspect of death in the shape which it now 
assumed ; " but I have only been there three days, and 
have had no share in what has been done there." 

" How came you to go thither at all V demanded the 
captal. 

"I earned letters, noble sir," answered the man, 
**frora good Sir Robert Knowles to worthy Captain 
Griffith." 

" Ha ! my old companion Knowles !" cried the captal ; 
^ is he come so near ? and Griffith, too ! he is a good 
soldier, if ever man was. Nor is he discourteous either. 
The Lady Adela will suffer no wrong at his hands. I 
shall like well to try twelve strokes of a good sword 
with him, and will, please Heaven, ere the world be three 
hours older.* 
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"Ah, sir, you reckon ill," rejoined the adventurer: 
^ he left the castle this morning in the gray, with a score 
of lances, to confer with good Sir Robert ; nor will he 
return tiU to-morrow at noon. They say there is some 
difference between them, but I know not." 

" And whither were you going now?" asked the count, 
who had hitherto remained silent : " you seemed in great 
haste." 

»* 1 was carrying a letter, noble sir," replied the man. 

** What, another letter !" exclaimed the Captal de Buch. 
♦* By your leave. Sir Letter-ckrrier, we will see this epis- 
tle.^' 

*' It is directed to the noble Lord of Mauvinet," repli- 
ed the adventurer, " and is written by the lady they took 
yesterday." 

, " Then give it to me instantly," exclaimed the count : 
* quick, fellow ! quick ! or we will take it in a way that 
may be somewhat more speedy." 

The prisoner, whose senses were so far confused that 
be did not yet understand that one of the personages 
who spoke to him was the very nobleman to whom the 
letter was addressed, gave it up with evident reluctance ; 
and — first kissing the handwriting of his beloved child — 
the count tore it open and read. The captal watched 
his countenance narrowly, and saw, with no small de* 
light, that the brow of Adela^s father grew brighter, and 
that a look of relief came over his whole face. 

" She is weU, thaiiks be to God !" exclaimed the count, 
turning to his friend. " She is well, and they have used 
her with all respect and courtesy ; but tell me, my good 
Lord Captal, did ever mortal man hear such insolence 
as this 1 They come hither, into the heart of the land, 
carry off our children, and boldly put them to ransom, 
as if there were a war proclaimed against babes and la- 
dies. They ask a thousand crowns of gold, and bi4 me 
ransom my daughter at once, as if she wer*a knight 
captured fn fair fight. By St. Maurice, this is too 
much !" 

** Do they mention the villain who carried her offi" 
demanded the captal : " it would seem they have taken 
her out of his hands." 

" They neither mention him nor my poor boy Albert,** 
replied the count. " Of the one I will have signsd ven* 
geancC; and for the safety of the other good account. 
That youth is like a son to me, captal, and I will reckon 
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with that man severely who does him wrong. But let 
us march on, and by the way speak of this ransoming. 
What say you : should I give it ?" 

" No, my good lord, no," repUed the captal. " I can 
feel that you are anxious for your daughter, but they 
dare not — ^it is impossible — they dare not injure her, I 
am sure. My oath is that I will set her free, and, of 
course, that oath implies by force of arms. It I must 
keep ; and I will answer for it that the lady shall suffer 
no wrong, although these men perchance may threaten 
it Let us march on, my lord ; and, bringing this man 
along with us, use him for what purposes we may think 
fit hereafter." 

As was very natural, the Lord of Mauvinet could hard- 
ly, in his anxiety for his daughter, feel satisfied with the 
assurance of the captal ; but still, as is often the case 
with all men, he would not show the weakness that he 
felt, and agreed to the proposal of his friend, though he 
would fain have yielded to the demand of ransom, how- 
ever unreasonable, and secured his child^s safety before 
he sought vengeance for the insult that had been offered 
to him. 

Marching on, then, they soon came within sight of the 
castle ; but as they rode forward, upon a rising ground 
which looked down upon it, the count observed a small 
party of horsemen coming up at some distance, nearly 
on a parallel line with his own forces. 

" Who are these V he exclaimed, speaking to the cap- 
tal, " who are these, my good lord ? We had better send 
out to cut them off." 

" No, no," replied the captal, smiling, " they are my 
own men. I -thought it best, when 1 returned to you 
just now, to leave a party upon that road, both to bring 
us any intelligence, and to cut off the enemy, should they 
thinkUt to send out for aid in that direction. My people 
will come up against the other side of the castle, and 
make all sure there." 

'* Well bethought, well bethought, my noble friend," 
replied the count : " we will teach those hardy plunder- 
ers another tale. Bring that fellow hither from behind ; 
and let iSertrand, with the men from the abbey, sweep 
round to the right, while we advance against the barbi- 
ean. Now, noble captal, where will you command ?" 

" Upon the left, my good lord," answered the captal. 
" Methinks I will attack the wall near yon square tow- 
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er : it is there, most likely, that they hare lodged the 
lady, and I would fain have it no other hand than mine 
which sets her free." 

" But the wall seems strong and high there," replied 
the Lord of MauVinet. 

" The more the honour of scaling it," said the eaptal, 
with a laugh. " We must show them what the chivalry 
of France and England can do when united. Let us ride 
on together, however ; but first send on this fellow to ■ 
summon them to set the lady free, and then we will act 
as we may find needful." 

The captaPs plan was followed ; the troops of Mauvi- 
net advanced in somewhat irregular order , if such an bx- 
pression may be permitted ; for the best arrayed feudal 
armies of that day seldom presented any very great ap- 
pearance of discipline ; and troops so hastily called togeth- 
er as those now before the castle could not be expected 
to equal a long-organized force. They made a gallant 
show, however, as they came up with their armour shi- 
ning in the sun, and their pennons fluttering in the breeze, 
while the castle — which, when they first approached it, 
had appeared almost entirely deserted, with nothing but 
two soldiers pacing upon, the walls, and a few men loi- 
tering about the gate of the barbican — suddenly displayed 
an aspect of far greater bustle and activity. Soldiers 
were seen running here and there, the drawbridge was 
suddenly drawn up, the portcullis let fall, the waUs be- 
came strongly manned, and all the bustle and agitation 
of a place suddenly and unexpectedly attacked showed 
itself in the fortress. 

At the distance of an arrow^s flight from the barbican 
the count and the eaptal paused upon a little mound, and 
for a few moments gazed upon the active scene before 
them. The prisoner was then called up, and the count 
informed him that he spared his life upon the condition 
that he should go into the castle and bear the message 
with which he was about to charge him. 

"Tell them," he said, "that I have come to punish 
them for their unheard-of insolence, in daring to carry 
off my child almost from my very side, and for their 
discourtesy and unknightly baseness, in tearing a lady 
from her home, and demanding a ransom for her liberty. 
Bid them, if they would escape my utmost vengeance, 
instantly set free the Lady Adela de Mauvinet; bid 
Uiem surrender to me, tied hand and foot, the villain 
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Bamed William Caillet, who dared to carry her off; and 
also bid them send back to me, or give a good account 
of, the youth named Albert Denyn, whom I have reason 
to believe has fallen into their power. Go, and bring 
me back a speedy answer. '^ 

. The man hesitated before he departed, and even when 
he had taken two or three steps came back and said, ** I 
am afraid, my noble lord, they will not suffer me to re- 
turn." 

"Thou hadst better find means to return," said the 
captal, sternly; "for be perfectly assured, my friend, 
that within one hour from this time I will speak with 
ihee in that Castle, if thou art not here before ; and what 
I say then will not please thee. I mean, fellow, that 
thy fife shall answer for thy disobedience ; and that, if 
thoii art not here «re our trumpets souiid to the attack, 
it were better for thee to seek a priest quickly, for thou 
wilt have short time for thrift." 

The tone in which the captal spoke was as significant 
as his words, and the man went away somewhat pale in 
the face. 

" The villain ought to be hanged for his cowardice," 
said the captal. " He is one of those who bang upon 
the skirts of braver rascals than himadf, findiof just suf- 
ficient valour in a multitude of companions Co carry him 
through a general battle. We will give them some ten 
minutes, my lord, to send their anawer. I have de- 
spatched two or three of my people down to the village 
that we passed on the right, to seek some of their ma- 
sons' ladders. We must contrive to join two together 
to reach that wall, and' even then we shall have some 
diflSculty." 

"Better by far,'* said the count, "join your efforts to 
mine, my lord, and force our way in together at this 
gate : I fear you will make no impression on the wall." 

" Will you bet me a Barbary horse," said the captal, 
laughingly, " that I am not in before you, my lord ? But 
see, my men are already making preparations ; and, as 
I live, here comes our messenger again. He has had a 
speedy answer." 

The man approached slowly, and evidently with trep- 
idation, which the looks of the captal and the count 
were not well calculated to remove. ** Well, fellow," 
exclaimed the Lord of Mauvinet, ere be reached them, 
•• what is the reply 1" . . 
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"I dare not give it you, my lord," said the man; •* I 
dare not give it yoa, unless you promise me your par- 
don." 

" Well, well, you shall be pardoned," joined in the 
captal ; " and if my Lord of Mauvinet follows my ad* 
Tice, he will shave your head, and thrust you into a mon- 
astery." 

" Speak, man, speak !" cried the count, " or, by Hear- 
en, I will thrust my sword through thee." 

" Well, then, my lord," replied the messenger, " though 
I beseech your forgiveness for speaking it, the Captain 
Maillot, who now commands in the absence of the 
WeMmian, bade me give you this answer at once : That 
as to William Caillet, he knows nothing of him^ that as 
for Albert Denyn, you may seek him where you will find 
him ; and that as for the Lady Adela, she shall not have 
her liberty unless you pay the thousand crowns de- 
manded." 

*' Corteous, modest, and reasonable," said the captal } 
" but what more, my friend, what more < I see there is 
something more under that whijy^face." 

" It must be told," said the man, with a sigh, " and it 
is this*: He bade me ^ay to the count, that the safety of 
his daughter depends upon his withdrawing his banner 
instantly from before those walls. He spoke it in harder 
terms than I dare name, and I believe ne will keep his 
word." 

The count gazed with a countenance of anguish and 
anxiety in the face of the captal, struggling between a^ 
prehension for his child and the consciousness that his 
honour as a knight was pledged to resent the insult of- 
fered to him. The face of the captal gave him no relief, 
though it was certainly much calmer than he expected 
to see it ; yet there was a heavy frown upon that leader's 
brow, which spoke at once the determination that the 
count feared they must both take. 

" My lord," said the captal, after a moment's pause, 
" your situation is painful, but yield not, I beseech yon, 
to apprehension! In truth, there is nothing to fear. 
Again 1 pledge myself that there shall no harm happen. 
However, do you as you like : my answer I will send to 
these men myself. Go back to them," he continued, 
tumisf t^ the messenger, " go back to them, and say 
tbal tii^Captal d^ Buch has pledged himself to set free 
Ibe'liSdy JLdek de Mauvinet ; that he will not only set 
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her free, but punish them who keep her ; and that he 
vows by his faith and honour as a Christian knight, if 
he find that insult and injury of any kind has been offer- 
ed to the lady, not contented with putting every roan 
that he finds within the castle to the sword, he will hang 
Maillot and twelve of his companions by their feet from 
the walls of the castle, till death deliver them, or the 
ravens eat them living. Go tell them that I swear this 
on my honour and on my faith : now let me see what 
they dare do. Give me my casque. What ! you are 
afraid ? Well, poor fool, I will go myself. My Lord of 
Mauvinet, I beseech you prepare all means for m$tint' 
attack. I see they have brought up the ladders fliere 
to my men, The instant I have given my mdnszgHf I 
will ride round and 4scale the walls. Yqu, at the same 
moment, force your way in here, while others attack at 
dififerent points. They cannot long hold out against 
such a force as we have here : it is a place of no 
strength — a mere cottage. Be of good cheer, my lord, 
be of good cheer; no harm shall happen." 

The count shook fah^ head mournfully, saying, " We 
must do what our honour requires, Lord Capt^ : God 
give us a good issue." 

'' Fear not, fear not," exclaimed the captal, who had 
by this time put on his casque ; and, thus saying, he gal- 
loped forwara with the two or three men whom he had 
kept with him, approaching the barbican, the wall of 
which, at this moment, was covered with men-at-arms. 

When the captal was about forty or fifty yards from 
that outwork, the count and those who stood beside him 
perceived the adventurers bend their bows, and in a mo- 
ment several arrows fell around the captal. 

The Lord of Mauvinet's indignation was roused more 
vehemently than ever ; and, waving his hand to his fol- 
lowers, he exclaimed, '* On, on, to the barbican ! A 
purse of gold and knighthood for the first man who 
crosses the bridge !" 

The retainers of Mauvinet were in movement in a mo- 
ment ; and, dashing on towards the gates, they arrived 
just as the captal was once more turning away, shaking 
his fist fiercely towards the men upon the walls. His 
visor was up, and they could see that he had been slight- 
ly wounded in the face, but his countenance was 9ji 
courage, and even gayety ; and he waved his hand to the 
count, crying, •" 

Vol. I.— M 
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*<Oii, on, my lord!" while he himself galloped round 
towards the point of attack he had chosen. 

The enemy sent a flight of arrows after him, but their 
attention was soon called in another direction ; for the 
men of Mauvinet rushing forward, soon reached the foot 
of the barbican ; and so fiercely did they ply the axe and 
hammer, that in a few minut«8, notwithstanduig all the 
shouts and cries that echoed around, the crashing sound 
of large masses of wood torn off from the.gate, and the 
giving wafy of the ironwotk within in se?6ral.|^ac«8, 
showed the besieged that the outwork could not be 
maintained any longer. 

As soon as they perceived that such was the case, 
they made signs at once to their companions on the oth- 
er side of the moat to let down the drawbridge, and a 
general rush took place among the soldiery in the bar- 
bican to make their escape. Ere they could all pass^ 
however, the gate which had been attacked gave way at 
once, with a tremendous crash ; the troops' of MtuvtBei 
rushed in ; and, before the bridge could be raised, sev- 
eral of those upon it were thrown over into the moat ; 
and a number of assailants rushing acrojss, with repeated 
blows of their axes cut through ItMiviGQOdwcy^!^ wbera^ 
the chains were fastened, and the pont-levis^ whteb Was 
slowly rising, fell again with great foree. 

The portcullis, however, was down, the gvtes elosedy 
and the walls above covered with archers : but the bar- 
bican served the Count de Mauvinet as a fort ; and whil» 
a number of his men plied the bars of the portcullis 
with blows of the axe, others with crossbows kept up 
an answering discharge against those upon the battle- 
ments. 

In an instant afterward, however, the Lord of Mamri- 
net suddenly cried, ** Stop, stop, every man of you V* 
and all eyes turning to the gallery above the gate, bej^eld 
a man-at-arms dragging forth Adela by the hand to4he 
very spot where all the bolts were directed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thb moment that the man who held Adela by the arm 
•aw that the flight of quarrels and arrows had ceased, 
he threw up the visor of his casque, exposing to view the 
fierce and dogged countenance of the man called Mail- 
lot. By his gestures he was evidently speaking aloud ; 
but for a moment or two the noise and confusion, both 
on the battlements and under the walls, prevented one 
word that he uttered from being heard. 

The Lord of Mauvinet eagerly waved his hand, how- 
ever, exclaiming, ^'Silence, silence! Hear what he 
•ays ! Not a word, upon your hves !" 

A sudden pause instantly succeeded ; and the contrast 
was strange, when, after that scene of strife and confu- 
sion, and shouts and outcries, a deep stillness suddenly 
fell over the whole scene, and a robin, unscared by all 
that had preceded, was heard singing in a willow-tree by 
the side of the moat. ' 

" Mark/* cried Maillot, rolling his fierce eyes over the 
party that stood under the barbican and upon the bridge, 
^ Mark, and take warning, every man of you ! Another 
bolt from a crossbow shot against this castle, another 
blow from an axe struck against that gate, and I cast her 
headlong down ! I know how to deal with you. Lord of 
Mauvinet ! You now know how to have your daughter 
without ransom. If you like her better dead than liv- 
ing, bend your bows ! If not, draw off your men, for I 
am in no mood for jesting.'' 

The heart of the Lord of Mauvinet burned within him. 
To be foiled by a pitiful band of adventurers in the at- 
tack of so poor a place, was a disgrace which no knight- 
ly heart could well endure ; and yet to risk his daugh- 
ter's life, or by his own act to see her slain before his 
face, was what could scarcely be expected of a father. 

" Villain," he cried, after looking round his people for 
a moment, as if seeking counsel, " villain, you triumph 
now ; but the time will come when I will have ven- 
geance, and bitter shall that vengeance be !" 

*< Vengeance !'' shouted Maillot, at the top of his voice. 
M Vengeance, by the Lord ! If such be your purpose, let 
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your vengeance come now! I will have mine first;" 
and, at the same moment, he seized Adela with a tighter 
grasp, and dragged her a step forward, as if to cast her 
over the battlements. 

The poorgirPs shrieks rent the air; and, though many 
a bow< was drawn by the party below, no one durst shoot 
at the murderous villain, for fear of striking the object 
of his cruelty. The Lord of Mauvinet, with his eye 
-fixed upon him, stretched out his hand for a crossbow, 
resolved to hsk all to save her from the terrible death 
that menaced her ; but in the midst of that moment of 
horror there came a loud cry from the angle of the wall 
close to Maillot, and the savage paused^ turning his 
head to the side from which the sounds proceeded. 

In an instant, two soldiers who stood beside him were 
dashed to the ground ; and before he, or thosQ who were 
below, could well see what was coming, with a spring 
like that of a tiger the Captal de Buch was upon him ; 
and, wrenching his grasp from Adela, who suuk fainting 
lipon the ground, the knight clasped the brutal plunderer 
in his powerful arms, and a terrible, though momentary 
struggle took place between them, while the sword^ 
of Albert Denyn and a number of the captal's followers 
kept the space around clear of the adventurers, who hur- 
ried boldly up to the defence of their companion. 

** Now, wretch, now !*' exclaimed the captal, dragging 
the marauder forward to the edge of the battlement in 
spite of his resistance, '* now you shall taste the same 
fate yourself that you destined for another." 

The man, finding himself mastered, clung to the cap- 
tal with the. strength both of despair and rage, determin- 
ed to drag him over the low copmg, if he were forced to 
try the terrible leap himself. Still the captal drew him 
on to the very edge, lifting him in his athletic arms to 
cast him over, while Maillot twined around him for life 
and vengeance ; and twice they struggled together fierce- 
ly, the one to retain his grasp, the other to cast it off. 
At length, however, the knight, as if wearied with the 
strife, and resolved to slay his adversary with the sword, 
relaxed his hold, and Maillot suddenly drew back from 
his fierce embrace ; but the instant he did so, the captal, 
without drawing his sword, smote him in the face with 
his gauntleted hand, and the man fell prostrate before 
him. Like lightning the knight caught him again in his 
trms, swung him lugh above the parapet, and, ere he 
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could resume his grasp, pitched him over into mid-air, 
with a scream of terror bursting from his lips. The un- 
happy wretch fell first upon the chain of the drawbridge, 
and a gush of blood upon the planks showed the terrible 
force of his descent. He then rolled over with a deep 
groan and plunged into the moat, sinking at once to the 
bottom, and, encumbered with his armour, never rising 
again. 

" On, on ! my Lord of Mauvinet," shouted the captal, 
waving his hand to the count and drawing his sword. 
*' Your child is safe, and we will soon open the gates for 
you. The dogs have had their day, but it is over now." 

Thus saying, he gently raised Adela from the ground ; 
and though he dared not at that moment pause to call 
her back to recollection, he placed her safely in an an- 
gle of the wall, with 'her head leaning upon the battle- 
ments, while he hastened to head his men in the fierce 
contention which they were waging around him with the 
rest of the adventurers. The captaPs troop, indeed, 
was much outuurpbered by the men within the castle : 
but the attack upon the gate had been renewed by the 
Lord of Mauvinet and his party ; and scattered, confused, 
and disheartened at finding the enemy within their walls, 
the free companions offered an ill-conducted but desper- 
ate resistance. Albert Denyn and the rest were already 
driving them on towards the court, when the captal 
again took the lead, and his greater military skill and ex- 
perience at once taught him to act upon a different plan. 

" To the gate, Albert, to the gate !" he cried : " al- 
ways keep open your communication with your own 
friends. Ten of you hold firm the way up to the plat- 
form — Albert and the rest follow me. This way must 
lead to the gate !" and, rushing on at full speed, he soon 
turned the angle of the court, where a considerable body 
of the marauders were defending the entrance against 
the troops of Mauvinet. 

The attack upon their rear at once put them into con- 
fusion ; and while a terrible slaughter took place among 
them, two or three of the captal's men forced their way 
on till they reached the chains of the gate, and drew up 
the portcullis. The troops of Mauvinet rushed in, and 
in a moment the castle was gained ; while the adventu- 
rers, fiying from court to court, for some time received 
little quarter from their enraged enemies. 

Whiea Adela opened her eyes, and raised her head 
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from the stone against which it lay, she found herself 
quite alone, though the confused sounds which met her 
ears on every side, the clang of arms, the shouts, the 
cries, the screams, recalled painfully to her mind all the 
terrible circumstances of her situation, and showed her 
that the strife was still going on. She sat up and lis- 
tened, with an aching brow and a palpitating heart ; but 
the noise seemed to diminish and come from a greater 
distance, and then a loud shout and some laughter, 
mingling with the sadder sounds, announced that some 
party had won the day. 

With fear and hope struggling together, Adela raised 
herself faintly from the ground, and gazed over tha coun* 
try from the battlements. The multitude which had ap* 
peared before the walls when last her terrified eyes had 
neen turned to the slope before the castle, looking for 
help and consolation in her deadly terror,, and fiiMling 
none, had now totally disappeared. A few men were 
seen in the barbican, a few standing inactive upon the 
bridge; but, with joy inexpressible, Adela recognised the 
colours of the house of Mauvinet among them, and in a 
moment after some rapid steps were heard ap]^oaching. 

It was more with hope than fear that the heart of 
Adela beat now ; and, supporting herself by the wail, she 
^ gazed eagerly forward, till those who approached had 
' turned the angle of the wall, and she beheld the form of 
the Captal de Buch, followed by two or three of her fa- 
therms attendants. A sudden terror then took possession 
of her regarding her father, and she exclaimed, " My fa- 
ther? my Lord Captal, ^here is my father!'* 

" He is not hurt! No, dear lady, no," declaimed the 
captal, " he is not hurt ; and, thanks be to Heaven, very 
few are so but those who themselves deserved to suffer 
for their baseness. I have outrun your father, and come 
hither to seek you and bring you to him. He is even 
now in the castle hall, caring for the wounded. The 
fierceness of the strife is over ; those who still resist 
are not many, and doubtless they will be received tD 
mercy if they will yield." 

" Oh ! show them mercy, my Lord Captal," cried 
Adela, eagerly : " we should not be cruel because they 
have been so." - 

" Come, then, lady, and plead for them yourself," said 
the captal. " The whole body will soon be in your fa^ 
ther's j^nesenoe. Lean upon my arm, for I see yoQ are 
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faint and weak ; but I trust you will soon be weU again, 
now this sad day's business is so happily accomplished. 
These are thunder showers, lady, that beat down the 
flowers ; but they raise their heads refreshed when the 
storm is over." 

Adela leaned upon the captaPs arm as he desired her, 
for she could not in courtes/ refuse ; but, to say truth, 
fihe would more willingly have gone alone, although of 
the two things which alone remained upon her memory 
concerning her deliverance from the grasp of Maillot, 
the most prominent was that it was the captal who had 
come to her aid. 

The other recollection that came back to her mind 
was a faint image of Albert Denyn, sword in hand, 
among a fierce troop of the adventurers ; and she would 
lain have inquired for him, she would fain have asked 
if he was hurt. But her lips refused to pronounce his 
name, and she suffered the captal to lead her on in si- 
lence. A few steps brought them down a gentle slope 
which led from the platform above the gate into the out- 
er court, and Adela shuddered and shut her eyes, as she 
was obliged to choose her steps among the dead that lay 
opposite the entrance, and the pools of blood which had 
coUected round them. 

'' The struggle was fierce here," said the captal, feel- 
ing her hand tremble as he led her on ; 'Uhe umer court 
is clearer, however. Morvin," he continued, speaking 
to one of the men who followed him, *' let those bodies 
be looked to ; there may be some of the poor wretches 
not dead yet That man's arm moved as we passed— 
his with the red feather." 

Thus saying, he led Adela onward, up the steps to the 
door of the great hall, from which issued forth the sounds 
of many voices. It was a large vaulted chamber, fully 
fifty feet in length ; but it appeared at that moment so 
crowded by different groups of followers attached to the 
house of Mauvinet, that at first Adela could not see to 
4he other end, though the towering height of the captal 
gave him a view over the heads of the rest. 

'^ There is your father," he said : " the strife is all 
OTer now, it seems." But, at the same moment, some 
of those who were near the door turned their eyes upon 
the lady, and one or two voices pronounced ** The liidy 
Adela !" 

▲UthBTetaifieii hastened to make way to her; wl|il0 
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the count sprang forward from the other end of the hall, 
and, casting away his bloody sword, clasped her tenderly 
to his bosom. 

Father and child both wept for several moments in 
silence, while the armed men with whom the hall was 
filled formed a circle round; and Albert Denyn, who 
had raised the count^s sword, stood a step behind him, 
with a cheek pale with emotion, and eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

The count had not recovered himself enough to speak 
to any one, when, from the other side of the hall, a 
group of several persons ente.red, among whom were 
six or seven men with their hands tied, with four women 
and an infant. 

'^ Oh, my father !'* exclaimed Adela, ".spare them, spare 
them, and treat them kindly, for well and kindly have 
they treated me. Weep not, lady," she continued, ad- 
vancing to one of the women and taking her hand, 
" my father will show you all courtesy for my sake, I 
am sure." 

" I war not with women and children," said the count, 
speaking to the wife of Griffith : " I leave that to those 
who have cast off the character of soldiers and of men, 
to assume the habits of savage beasts. Madam, you 
shall be kindly dealt with, and sent in safety whitherso- 
ever you wish to go. Lead the lady and her women 
away, Montel, and with ten of the freshest horses guide 
her safely to whatever town she thinks fit to name. Be 
quick," he added, in a lower tone ; '* for, as she has held 
companionship with the men around, she may feel it bit- 
ter to witness what is in store for them. Away !" 

The old officer he spoke to conducted the wife of 
Griffith and her companions from the hall ; and the count, 
as soon as they were gone, turned with a frowning brow 
to the men who had been brought in, saying to one of 
his own people that stood near, " They have been fairly 
chosen by lot from among the prisoners V 

" They have, my lord," replied the man : ** they drew 
the lots themselves." 

" Now, then," continued the count, sternly, " before I 
d9om you to- the death you have all deserved, answer 
me these questions: first, by what authority you wage 
war here in France in time of truce ?" 

" By my own," replied one of the men, boldly. " Come, 
come, sir : there is not much to be said upon Ae matter. 
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We have fought you, and ypu have fought us. You 
have won the day, and can do with us what you wilL 
Hang us, if you please, but do not keep us standing here 
talking about it. What signifies it to any one whether 
King Edward, or King John, or king anybody else told 
me to make war in France, so that wars be made V 

" It signifies to you, my friend," replied the count, 
^' for it makes you a lawful soldier or a lawless plunder* 
er : it renders you an honourable prisoner or a captured 
robber, and ensures your safety or leads you to a halter." 

" Good faith, then," cried the man, '* I fancy it must 
be the halter ; for I made war of my own hand, know- 
ing what I was about, and so am quite ready. Howev- 
er, no one can say I have used him ill. I have never 
butchered a prisoner, or injured a woman, or offered 
wrong to a la!dy ; and, had it been my day to command, 
ail this would not have happened." 
I ^* My noble lord," said Albert Deayn, taking a step for- 
ward, with his countenance glowing at the task of inter- 
fering with his lord's judgment, *' when I was a prisoner 
in these men's hands, an^ the scoundrel Maillot sought 
to put me to death, this penton raised his voice in my be- 
half, and aided to save me." 

*' So, my boy, thou wert a prisoner with them," said 
the count ; " well, then, his life shall be given for yours. 
Set him apart, Magnon." 

" Not without the rest !" cried the captive. " All fair, 
my good lord ! I drew my lot with them, and their fate 
I will share, be it what it may. I thank thee, sood 

South : thou art a noble lad, and wilt be a good soldier ; 
ut I wo'n't part company with my friends here, though 
it be at the gallows-foot." 

" Thou art a good fellow thyself," exclaimed the cap- 
taL *' I pray you, count, spare these men. I vowed I 
would have vengeance for any wrong done to the lady, 
and the man who, it seems, was the chief offender, has 
met with punishment, as you know. Speak, dear lady, 
did you receive any injury 1" 

" None 1" replied Adela, eagerly. " They treated me, 
my dear father, with all kindness and courtesy till the 
castle was attacked, and that fearful man came and 
dragged me to the battlements. Spare them — oh! f 
entreat you, my father, put them not to death ! Consid- 
er how cruelly they might have used me had they beea 
90 disposed*" 
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" Nay, nay, my lord," said the captal, " let us show 
mercy to those that remain. Some seventy have been 
slain, it seems ; and as I know that it is your wish to 
free Touraine from these plunderers, keep them in pris- 
on, or let those who will take service in my band ; for I am 
bound upon a long journey in arms, and need tried men. 
Come, my dear lord, for my share in this day^s fight 
you shall give me the guerdon of the prisoners' lives." 

" I give them to you willingly. Lord Captal;" cried the 
count, turning ia,nd grasping his hand, *' not as your guer- 
don for such high deeds as you have done this day, but 
out of love aiM friendship for so noble a knight. For 
your aid I have a better recompense. Let the hall be 
cleared! Stay, Albert— stay, Chassain — and you too, 
Delbas ; let the rest leave us." 

The cheek of Adela grew as pale as death with a pre- 
sentiment of the coming of a painful moment. Albert 
Denyn, with a quivering lip, fixed his igyes npon the 
ground, scarcely daring to raise them, while the rece- 
ding feet of the soldiery told that the hall was not yet 
clear. When all was becoming more still, however, he 
gave a momentary glance at the face of the captal. It 
too was pale ; and, as he laid aside his casque, and 
pressed his hand upon his brow, Albert thought he saw 
tokens of strong emotion on that noble countenance. 

** My dear and gallant friend," said the count, turning 
to the knight as soon as the hall was clear, ** to you, and 
to your courage ah>ne, do I owe the safety of my belor* 
ed child, without the loss of my own honour and renown, 
by basely yielding to the demands of these lawless men. 
What reward can 1 offer you? what, in other words, can 
I refuse you afler this ? Forget, my Lord Captal, all that 
passed two mornings ago, except that you asked my 
daughter's hand, and believe that I then gave it to you. 
Take it, my lord, for I know no man in France so well 
calculated to defend, protect, and ensure her honour. 
Take her, my lord, for I am sure that you will make faer 
happy." 

Adela's countenance was as pale as death, and her 
knees shook beneath her. Albert Denyn remained with 
his teeth hard set, his eyes fixed upon the pavement, and 
his hand so tightly clinched upon the count's sword, 
which he had raised from the ground and still held, that 
the fingers sank into the velvet with which the hilt was 
covered. The Captal de Buch, on his part, looked grave, 
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and even sad, though he stood beside the count with his 
lofty person raised to its full height, and his brow calm, 
though somewhat stem. For a moment he kept silence, 
bending his look upon Adela, and seeming to strive for an 
insight into the feelings of her heart at that moment. 
He remained without making any reply ftQ long, that the 
count turned towards him with some surprise ; and the 
captal, as if satisfiedin regard to the subject of his con- 
templation, took his eyes from the countenance of poor 
Adela de Mauvinet, and raised them for an instant to- 
wards heaven. 

"Pardon, my lord count," he said, "th^ I have not 
Yet thanked you for your generous kindness as 1 ought. 
Now let me thank you most truly, most sincerely : you 
know that the precious gift you offer me can be esteem- 
ed by no man living more than myself. You know how 
ardently 1 coveted it — ^how earnestly I asked it — ^how 
bitter was my disappointment when you showed me 
that I ought not to expect it ; that as an English subject^ 
and long an enemy in arms against France, 1 ought not 
to aspire to the hand of a French lady, whatever other 
claims I might have. 1 have felt the disappointment 
most bitterly ; I feel it still : 1 still love this lady truly 
and well ; I know that none other will ever hold my 
heart as she does. But, my lord, 1' cannot take advan- 
tage of your generous offer ; and what you refused me 
on just and noble grounds, I cannot now accept, simply 
because I have done my mere duty, and fulfilled my oath 
as a knight.'' 

The count gazed in his face for a moment with a look 
both of inquiry and surprise, and then replied abruptly, 
** Captal, there is some other motive ! Can it be that 
you are offended at my first reply V 

" Oh no, upon my life," exclaimed the captal : " you 
gave the noblest and the best reasons for your conduct, 
and I should be weak indeed, my friend, if I did not feel 
that you are right." 

" Still, captal," exclaimed the count, " still I see there 
is some other motive : I adjure you, on your honour, 
tell me, is there not V 

The captal turned his eyes from the deathlike counte- 
nance of Adela to the sad but resolute countenance of 
Albert Denyn, and then replied, "Thus adjured, my 
lord, I must acknowledge that there is." 

"Then I beseech you, in friendship and in honour, 
name it," exclaimed the count. 
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The captal hesitated fgr an instant, but the moment 
after answered in a freer tone than he had yet uaedy 
though with a somewhat melancholy smile, ** I wiU not 
refuse to tell you my motive, my good lord,'Mie Baid, 
''although it go somewha^ against my own^Tanity to 
speak it. The eause is this, my lord : that, with all the 
attention, and care, and such means as gentlemen em* 
^oy to win fair ladies' hearts, I have not succeeded in 
gaining that of this dear lady here. I had hop^ that it 
might be othepwise; but, from what I have this day 
seen — nay, this very moment — I am convinced, even 
against all the whisperings of pride and vanity, that my 
suit is not successful with her whose happiness I am 
bound to prize even more than my own.'' 

^ Nay, nay," exclaimed the count, '* you are mistaken, 
my good lord : Adela turned somewhat pale, it is true ^ 
but think what she has gone through this day! Be^^ 
sides, so young a creature bears not such things without 
emotion. Speak, Adela, speak thyself; and if, as i» ther 
way with woman, you will not say that you can love, 
tell the noble captal, at least, that it was but a passing 
beating of thy heart that took the colour from thy fac& 
just now." 

'* I wdare not, my dear father," rejAied the lady, in 
tones scarcely audible, '' I dare not. Far be it from me 
to resist your will, or to oppose your wishes even by a 
word ; but still, when you ask me, I most speak the 
truth. ' The captal has read my feelings right. As the 
dearest, the noblest, the best of friends, I shall alwaye 
regard him, but I cannot love him as he deserves to oe 
loved." 

" Such love will come, such love will come," ex- 
claimed the count. 

" Nay, nay, my good lord," said the captal, **' my |»:fde 
now takes arms : I must be k>ved entirely by my wife 
— and henceforth I withdraw my suit. Pardon me, lady,, 
if 1 have given you pain ; and let me still assure you, 
that if ever the tinie should come, which God forbid, 
when you should want protection from another arm 
than that of your noble father, no knight in Europe will 
80 willingly ^raw the sword in your defence as he who 
has done so this day. To-morrow, God willing, he will 
leave the castle of Mauvinet, and try in other lands to 
forget, not that he has seen you — ^not that he has loved 
-^but that he has ever loved you too well for his owa 
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haippiness. Do you forget it likewise for the few short 
hours that he has yet to stay. Look on him only as a 
valued friend who is soon to quit you, and so let the 
time pass as gayly as it may." 

The Count de Mauvinet turned and grasped the cap* 
taPs hand with a look in which there was some sorrow 
mixed strangely with other feelings. To unite his 
daughter with the captal, or, indeed, with any one wh(9 
could ever become an enemy to France, was in itself 
painful to him, however much he might love and esteem 
the person ; and though, in his gratitude for the rescue 
of his daughter, he had offered, and really wished, to 
give that which, in his eyes, was the best gift that man 
could bestow or could receive, there was a sensation of 
relief mingled with a certain sort of disappointment, 
which rendered his feelings somewhat strange and con- 
tradictory. 

" Then, my lord," he said, " as you refuse the gift I 
offer you, what recompense can I make you 1 for some 
token of gratitude you must accept. To you, and you 
alone, I owe the safety of my beloved child : that deed 
must not go without its guerdon." 

" Nay, count," rephed the captal, " you mistake : it 
is not to me you owe the lady's safety. Though 1 have 
had some share, others have had a greater ; and, i&deed, 
to this good youth here, Albert Denyn, are you truly in- 
debted for the deliverance of ypur daughter, without 
that compromise of your own honour which you -would 
have felt and regretted for many a long day if you had 
yielded to the unjust demands of these base men. To 
him, I say, more than to any other, is the safety of the 
Lady Adela owing." 

" Oh yes," exclaimed Adela, eagerly, but with a coun- 
tenance into which the blood came quickly while she 
spoke. *' He would have freed me long before, too, had 
it not been for my own weak fears in regard to crossing 
the moat, over which he offered to carry me." 

** Indeed !" exclaimed the count : '4 do not understand 
this, captal ! I saw you with my own eyes — " 

*• True, my lord," replied the captal ; " but who was 
it led me by the path which enabled me to free the lady 1 
But my part of the tale is soon told; Albert himself 
must relate to you the rest. While lying out in the 
fields this morning with my men, two of them suddenly 
came upon some one, whooLthey seized, thinking him 

Vol. I.— N 
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one of the companions from the castle, and brought him 
to me. His joy at finding me I shall not easily forget. 
He pressed me eagerly to go at once to the deliverance 
of the Lady Adela, assuring me that he could guide me 
by a way which would put the castle in my power with- 
out delay. From the numbers, however, that I found 
were within the place, I judged that we might risk the 
safety of the Lady Adela herself if we ventured to at- 
tack the castle without your aid. Resolved, however, 
to have the honour of the enterprise as far as possible, 
I kept to myself the knowledge I had gained, sent on 
Albert with some of my men to wait till the whole for- 
ces of Mauvinet could come up, and then left you, as 
you know, to assail another side of the castle. Albert 
led us, without mistake, to the spot where a small pos- 
tern gate opened upon the moat ; and he was the first to 
plunge into the water, under the arrows of those who 
were upon the wialls. We followed, one by one, and 
through dark and difficult passages he guided us with 
certainty to a chamber which had lately been tenanted 
by the Lady Adela. She was no longer in it, however, 
having been dragged by that villain Maillot to the walls ; 
but we found a poor woman there in her place, who first, 
by her cries, alarmed some of the adventurers, but af- 
terward did us good service, by telling us where we 
should find the lady, and leading us partly on the Way. 
We were soon obliged to betake us to our arms ; for the 
woman's cries had brought men into the corridor, and 
thence we had to fight our way through, till we reached 
the gallery above the gates. What happened then, my 
lord, you know ; at least, as I saw you all gazing up 
while the wolf continued to struggle in my grasp, I doubt 
not that you did see all that passed. What more re- 
mains to be said, my noble lord, is merely that, from 
the first, Albert led us well and truly; and also, when 
the strife came, he fought as gallantly as any man-at- 
arms I ever saw. So much so, in truth, and so well 
had he deserved, that for a moment I thought to leave 
him the whole adventure, and suffer him to deal with 
Maillot himself. Had the lady not been in danger, I 
would have done ^o ; for I hold it to be the part of a man 
of honour to sufiTer every one to accomplish an enter- 
prise he has well begun. The lady was in peril, howev- 
er, and I durst not do the good youth that justice. To 
say truth, I am glad now I did not; for the scouBdrel 
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was strong and valiant, and even gave me some trouble ; 
and his well-knit limbs and long experience were too 
much for a youth, however brave. My tale is told, my 
lord : Albert and the lady herself have more to say ; for, 
by some means, he found his way to the chamber where 
they had placed her before making his escape, and of- 
fered even then, with every likelihood of success, to set 
her free himself" 

The count held out his hand to Albert Denyn, saying, 
*<How then shall I reward you, Albert? You lay up 
against me every day some heavy debt for gratitude to 
pay." 

" Oh no, my lord," replied Albert Denyn, " it is not so, 
indeed. I feel most deeply that all I can do is but little 
to show my thankfulness for all that you have done for 
me. Do I not owe you everything, my lord 1 From a 
period of infancy that I can no more recollect, have you 
not been all in all to me — more a father than a lord ; a 
friend and not a master V 

" And well have you repaid me ever," replied the Lord 
of Mauvinet, ^'and daily do you repay me more and 
more for all that I have done ; but for such services as 
this, any little kindness and favour that I may have 
shown you is little, and I must find some other means 
of recompensing the deliverance of my beloved child. 
You shall ask me some boon yourself when you have 
had time for thought ; and I believe that it will be diffi- 
cult for you to claim anything which I should be tempt- 
ed to refuse." 

As the count spoke, the Captal de Buch turned his 
keen glance towards Adela, whose countenance, when 
first his eyes rested on her, was pale with various emo- 
tions ; but the moment her look met his, her face be- 
came flushed like the morning sky, and her eyes, which 
had been for some time turned to the face of her father, 
sought the ground, and were not raised again. 

The captal mused for a moment with a brow slightly 
clouded ; but the moment after he smiled again, saying, 
''You have a long tale to hear, my lord. The Lady 
Adela, too, may well be faint and weary : let us prepare 
a litter for her as best we may, and all return to Mauvi- 
net ere the day goes down. The sun has already pass- 
ed the hour of noon, though we were here at the dawn- 
ing. Albert's history will cheer us over the fire to- 
night ; and I will gladly spend the last day of my stay 
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in Touraine within the hospitable walls where I have 
known no slight happiness." 

^ Be it so, my good lord, be it so,'' replied the count : 
^* but let us seek some refreshment first ; we are sure to 
find plenty of good wine and stores of all kinds in a free 
companion's castle. In the mean while, some of the men 
shall prepare the litter; and I will take such order here 
as to prevent this place ever becoming again a scourge 
to the country round." 

An hour of active employment succeeded, although, 
a conveyance for Adela having been found in the stables 
of the castle, less time would have sufficed for mere 

Preparation. But the men of Mauvinet, although they 
ad undertaken all the labour and peril of the expedition 
with willing hearts, in order to deliver their lord's daugh- 
ter, and revenge the insult offered to himself, were well 
disposed to seek some compensation for all the fatigue 
and danger they had undergone in the stores of the ad- 
venturers ; and it was consequently with some trouble 
and delay that they were gathered together to depart. 
The Lord of Mauvinet, too, took means to execute his 
purpose in regard to dismantling the castle ; and just as 
ne and the captal were mounting their horses to ride 
away, the last touch was put to their triumph by the 
fall of a large part of the castle wall into the moat. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Tho8« were strange times to live in ; and although 
human nature is ever the same, yet the aspect which 
she assumes is very different at different periods. In the 
present day, when order and law, established through- 
out all civilized lands, give security to life and property, 
when violence and wrong are among those rare occur- 
rences which excite the wonder of the countries where 
they take place, it is difficult to conceive how lightly 
were borne, even by those who suffered from them, 
deeds which novsr would set a whole world on fire, and 
spread terror and consternation through ail hearts ; how 
soon after the pressure of affliction and terror the mind 
recovered its elasticity, and gayety and joy succeeded 
to sadness, to anger, or to appreheosioit 
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Thus any who had beheld the scenes, such as we 
have described them, which took place in the morning, 
during the attack upon the stronghold of the adventu- 
rers, might have been much surprised to behold the pic- 
ture presented by the castle of Mauvinet on the evening 
of the same day. Mirth and joy reigned in the halls* 
and feasting and revelry presented themselves on all 
sides. 

The retainers who had been gathered together for the 
delivery of the Lady Adela were now all regaled by the 
hospitality of her father ; and though the sun was set- 
ting when the train, after a long and fatiguing march, 
once more came within sight of Mauvinet, yet before 
nine o^clock on the same night a supper had been pre- 
pared, which all those who partook of it declared to be 
excellent. Such was the continual state of preparation 
for profuse hospitality in which a feudal lord of those 
days was bound to hold himself, and such, we may also 
say, were the simple tastes and good digestion of our 
ancestors of the fourteenth century. 

It was, of course, impossible that the whole of the 
men who had followed the Lord of Mauvinet back to his 
dwelling could be entertained in one chamber. Though 
many had returned to their homes, and a considerable 
body had been left in the hold of the adventurers, near- 
ly two hundred were feasted in various rooms on the 
ground-floor of the castle, while about half that number 
revelled in what was called the knights^ hall. It was 
common in those days for all ranks to be mingled at one 
table on such occasions ; but in the present case, the 
numbers gave an excuse for a different and more conve- 
nient course. Beyond the knights' hall was it^maller 
one, where a table was spread for the count, the captal, 
and some twenty of the most distinguished guests ; and 
at that table appeared, sitting by her father's side, Adela 
herself, pale, indeed, and bearing many marks of past 
agitation and alarm, but yet far more calm and tranquil 
than any one could have been whose thoughts had not 
been like hers — familiar, all her life, with battles, dan- 
gers, and disasters. 

Ere she seated herself at her father's board, she had 
performed a task which her own heart, not less than 
the customs of the times, imposed upon her; and with 
grace, which mingled timidity and self-possession, she 
went round ftoro room to room, spoke with most of 

NS 
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those who were present, and offered, in few but heart- 
felt words, her thanks for the deliverance to which all 
had more or less contributed. 

At the same table with the count was also seated Al- 
bert Denyn, who, in tnith, had proposed to himself to 
take a much more humble situation in one of the other 
chambers ; but the count had called him to his side, bid- 
ding him seat himself in a place which had been reserv- 
ed for him, and the youth, without hesitation, obeyed, as 
he would any other order of his lord. 

The captal looked down while the command was giv- 
en, and asked himself, in a low tone, as Albert took his 
Beat, "What will be the end, I wonder V A slight 
frown contracted his countenance, too, as he thus 
thought ; and, to say truth, there was some bitterness 
in the feeUngs of his bosom at that moment. But his 
heart was naturally too generous and kind to suflfer such 
sensations to hold it long ; and the instant after he ad- 
ded, '' Well, let honour and great deeds still have their 
due,'' and he looked up with his face bright and clear 
again. 

Not long after the meal had begun, the count drank 
to the captal, and sent round to him, by the hands of his 
son — who served him with wine at the table, as was 
customary in those times — the large golden cup called 
the hanap. The captal drank some of the wine, and 
then, turning towards Albert Denyn, said, " To the best 
doer in this day's fight ! It is not always, young man, 
that fortune shows such favour as she has done to you 
this day. She has given you opportunities such as 
many men long for in vain during a whole Ufetime, and, 
to do ydu but justice, you have shown that you deserved 
them. Take him round the cup, good youth." 

The young lord carried him the cup, and Albert De- 
nyn took it with a glowing cheek, bowing his head to- 
wards the captal, but scarcely touching the gold with 
his lip ere he returned it. The eyes of all men were 
upon him at that moment ; but, had they been turned to- 
wards Adela, they might have perceived that hers were 
filled with glistening moisture. The poor girl would 
fain have restrained the bright drop altogether, but she 
could do no more than prevent its passing from her eye- 
lids. 

The tone of her mind was much changed from what 
it had been in Ihe morning. Qreat occasions exciie 
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great energies ; but, after the dangers, and strifes, and 
anxieties have passed away, there comes a soAness 
over the heart, a faint tranquillity, Uke the drowsiness 
succeeding long toil, when the vigour is relaxed, and 
tender things affect us more than all the harder and the 
harsher matters gone before. It was one of those mo- 
ments with Adela when she longed to have no eyes 
upon her, but to sit in the solitude of her own chamber, 
and let the tears flow as they would. 

The tears, however, which came against her will to 
the very brink of the fountain, were not unhappy ones : 
a load had been taken off her mind by more than one- 
event which had occurred in the morning. She had no 
longer to fear the suit of the captal ; she had po longer 
to apprehend that she would be obliged either to excit« 
her father^s anger by disobedience and opposition to his 
wiU, or doom herself to the long and agonizing torture 
of marriage without love. She had obtained what stM 
could scarcely have hoped to obtain — the opportunity of 
speaking openly a part, at least, of the feelings of her 
heart. Nor had her father expressed the least anger 
at the conduct she had pursued. He had sought her in 
her chamber to bring her to the hall, and Adela had felt 
some apprehension when she saw him ap]3ear ; but his 
countenance wore the same look of affection that it had 
ever bonie towards her, and the captaFs name was nev<^ 
er mentioned. Thus on all those points she was fully 
satisfied, and her heart was at rest. The immediate 
danger was gone, and the apprehensions which had 
weighed her heart down for some days had passed 
away, like one of those heavy clouds that are borne 
afar by the wind at the moment they seem about to 
burst upon our heads. This was quite sufficient for 
Adela ; indeed, few women require more under similar 
circumstances. She sought not to investigate deeply 
her own feelings ; she would not ask herself what their 
were, or whither they would lead her ; she was afraid, 
and unwiUing, to inquire into the future ; and, happy in 
the present, she sat, and only feared that the bright 
dream which surrounded her might vanish but too soon. 

Such, however, was not the state of mind of Albert 
Denyn : he had been agitated by manifold feeline^s da- 
ring the whole day, in the fight, on his way back, ani 
after his return ; and seldom, indeed, in the breast of 
any one, have more contending emotions struggled i| 
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one time, or succeeded each other so rapidly. Terror 
and agitation on account of Adela had begun the morn- 
ing ; then came joy for her deUverance, almost hand in 
hand with all the fierce and angry passions excited in 
the struggle with the adventurers ; a moment after^ the 
delight of seeing her safe was mingled with grief and 
apprehension when her father offered her hand to the 
Captai de Buch; and such sensations gave way to a 
feeling of relief and gratitude when the words of the 
captai removed that source of anxiety, forever. ; 

On his return home he had ha^teiled' to a clia^iW 
where be could be alone ; and, in thanking God for all 
the successes of the day, he had mingled tears with the 
words of gratitude. But he, unlike Adela, was not sat- 
isfied with the present : he asked himself what the fu- 
ture was to be. Unlike her, he inquired of his own 
heart to what the feelings which were so busy in his 
bosom were ultimately to lead, and the momentary light 
which had streamed over the prospect passed a^^ay as 
his eyes gazed upon it firmly. 

There was nothing but misery before him. Though 
the sorrow was delayed, yet it was no less certain. 
Though the hand of Adela was not yet given, it was 
equally sure to be bestowed on some one ere lonff ; on 
some one, perhaps, less worthy than the noble ana gen- 
erous man who had now renounced it. For him there 
was no expectation; for him the prospect of the coming 
years was all darkness ; and the speedy separation which 
was to take place between them did not even leave him 
the only mitigation which the hopelessness of his con- 
dition might have received — the delight of passing the 
intervening hours with her, till the bitter moment ar- 
rived which was to part them forever. 

As he thus thought — and it must always be remem- 
bered that Albert Denyn never thought but with the pur- 
poses of right — ^he asked himself what consolati(N^4t 
would be, or, rather, what advantage could arise, ftwi 
his remaining wheie he was, even were it possible : to 
what could it bring him ? he inquired ; what could be 
the result, either to himself or to Adela ? 

He felt, he knew that he was loved : it might be some 
temporary satisfaction to her as well as him were he to 
remain ; but what would be the end ? what could be the 
ultimate consequence? what, but more misery to her 
and to himself? Could he— he asked himself— could he 
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assure his own heart that the time would never come 
when, in some unforeseen moment — when, in some hour 
of strong temptation, his love might be spc^en to Ade- 
la, and hers to him; when words mighf be said which 
he had no right to say ; when feelings might find voice • 
which he had no right to entertain ; and when he might 
violate the confidence reposed in him, and have to re- 
proach himself forever with having voluntarily, by his 
own rash act, contributed to confirm a passion which 
he was bound by every principle of honour to combat 1 
He felt that it was but too likely that such a thing 
might happen, that such a moment might come : he ac- 
knowledged that both for Adela and himself it would be 
. better that he were afar. 

When once he saw what was the clear way of duty, 
Albert bent all the energies of his mind to follow it with- 
out hesitation ; and, instead of regretting the near ap- 
proach of the time when his departure was to take 
place, he thanked God that it was ^o, and looked for- 
ward to the moment with satisfaction. 

^' It is better,^' he said to himself, " it is far better that 
it should be so : despair is my only portion through life ; 
but she cannot love me as well aS I love her — that is 
impossible ; and there is no reason why she should not 
be happy. She may forget roe when I am gone, but I 
can never forget her ; and my love for her must teach* 
roe to think of her happiness more than my own. I* 
will love her as she deserves to be loved, nobly." 

Still, though such were his resolutions, they were not 
the less painful, and it had been with feelings of deep 
gloom that he descended to the hall. The honour that 
was there done him in no degree diminished that gloom : 
it was gratifying, indeed, to hear such praises, though he 
thought them more than he deserved ; and it was pleas- 
ant, too, that Adela should hear them, for he knew that 
they would be echoed from her own heart; but still they 
gave him no hope ; for he was well aware that, except 
in cases where poverty was the portion of the noble, 
and great wealth that of the inferior rank, the union of 
a lady of high degree with any one less than noble had 
never been heard of in the land. 

'*Such a vision would be vain indeed," he thought, 
" and is not for me to indulge. My path is clear, my 
duty unquestionable^ and it I will perform, let it cost me 
. what it may." 
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He was sooner tried than he expected. The evening 
t>assed away at length, and Albert cast himself down to 
seek some troubled sleep ; but it came not for many 
hours ; and whai it did come, it was full of restless and 
confused visions till within a few hours of tAe dawn. 
Then, indeed, he slept, and was still deep in slumber 
when some one woke him, and called him to the cham- 
ber of the Captal de Buch. Albert rose and dressed 
himself hastily, somewhat ashamed to see the morning 
so far advanced. 

The captal, when the young man at length reached 
his chamber, appeared to have been long up. He was 
seated at a table reading, with a countenance grave and 
somewhat sad ; it might, indeed, be called stem ; for in 
his bosom there were feelings which he struggled to re- 
strain, and he felt as if he were in combat with an ene- 
my, so that his brow bore upon it strong signs of the 
contest in which he was engaged. 

" You sleep late, young man," he said, when Albert 
entered. 

" It is not my habit, my lord," replied Albert ; " but I 
was much fatigued last night ; too much, indeed, to sleep 
till it was time to rise." 

The captal looked down for several moments in si- 
lence. '^ I sent for you," he said at length, " because, as 
you know, it is my purpose to go hence this day. Since 
first you entered mto my band, as it seemed at the time 
gladly, you have had means of serving your own lord so 
well, that circumstances are greatly changed ; and per- 
haps it may please you more to remain here, now that 
an honourable station is before you, than to accompany 
me to a distant land. Should it be so, I set you free : 
nay, more, I will do what I can to advance you." 

" A thousand thanks, my noble lord," replied Albert 
Denyn ; '* but you much mistake me if you think that 
aught can alter my purpose of seeking honour and re- 
nown in arms. I know nowhere where I can so well 
find it as in your steps ; and, unless I have done some- 
thing to offend, I beseech you let me follow you, as you 
once promised me." 

*'Is such indeed your wish?" demanded the captal, 
with a look still incredulous. *' Mark me, youth : fear 
not to displease either me or your good Lord of Mauvi- 
net. If you desire rather to stay than go, I wiU so 
»peak unto that noble gentleman that the proposal adiall 
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come fVom him and not from you, and doubtless he will 
promote your fortunes here." 

'* I see, my lord, I must have offended,'' replied Al« 
bert ; ** but, believe me, it has been unwittingly." 

*' No, on my honour," replied the captal, with a smile, 
** I have taken no offence. 1 thought but to please thee, 
youth. However, if thou wilt go, now is the time to 
say so." 

" Undoubtedly, my lord," replied Albert : " my choice 
has never been shaken. If you permit it, I will go with 
you, and am ready this very hour." 

'* So be it, then," replied the captal ; ^ and perchance it 
may go better with thee than if thou hadst stayed be- 
hind." 

" I doubt it not, my lord," replied Albert : ** though it 
may give me some pain to part with many an old friend, 
and many a scene where I have spent happy hours, yet 
I am sure that in going I do what is right, and will there- 
fore cast behind me all regrets." 

•* So shall you ever do well," replied the captal. " At 
three this afternoon we will begin our march, and enter 
Mans by moonlight. You have arms, I know : here is a 
purse of gold for thee, good youth ; you may find it need- 
ful on the road." 

"I would fain win it first," replied Albert, drawing 
back. *^My Lord of Mauvinet has supplied me pienti-' 
fully; and wealth and renown are both sweetest when 
first earned. I have a noble horse, too, my good lord ; 
80 that I need nothing but your and fortune's favour, 
good opportunity, and a somewhat lighter heart." 

" Fy, lad !" replied the captal, with a faint smile, " you 
would not have a lighter heart than your lord's ? and yet 
you have good cause," he added ; *' but it matters not : 
get you gone, and be ready when my trumpets sound. 
You shall win honour and renown, which, after all, are 
better than all on earth — ay, youth, even than a lady's 
favour ! So now away ; make the most of your min- 
utes ; bid adieu to your friends, and give as little time to 
thought as may be; for thought loads the heart, and 
does but little good when resolutions are once taken." 

Albert withdrew, for the captal bent down his eyes 
upon his book again as a signal for him to withdraw ; 
but, as Albert passed through the doorway, he saw the 
gallant soldier raise his look towards the sky, and, had 
he been near, might have heard him say, ** This is very 
strange !" 
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Every one must have felt and acknowledged, at soma 
period of ]ife, that there are few things bitterer <m earth 
than to part with those we love ; but that bittemess is a 
thousand-fold increased when no tear must ^taia the •ye- 
lid, when* no sigh must pass the lip, when w^ mittt 
speak hopeful words of future meetings, and. Jttem to 
break easily the ties that tear our hearts to sever. Then, 
indeed, the pain is terrible ; then, indeed, the grief in 
deep. There were few pangs wanting in the-breaM of 
Albert Denyn when the trumpets of the captal sounded 
to horse, and the whole party assembled in the court* 
yard of the castle to see the gallant train depart The 
youth had not ventured within the halls, but stood with 
the rest of the retainers till the captal himself, with the 
Lord of Mauvinet,'came forth into the court. Adela ac- 
companied thenOf leaning on her father's arm ; and as 
the great leader stood beside his horse, she forced her- 
self to speak words of courtesy and of form to the de- 
parting nobleman, although her heart was full of tears, 
and her cheek was as pale as death. She looked to- 
wards Albert Denyn, but durst not speak to him, tiU at 
length her father called him by name, and the youth 
came near. 

" Adieu, Albert," said the Lord of Mauvinet. " You 
go to win honour and renown : I may say, indeed, that 
you have already won them ; but glory may still be added 
■to each day. Fare you well, my boy ; I part from you, 
as from a son, with regret, but with hope and expecta- 
tion. Do ever such deeds as you have lately done, and 
you will rise to high fortunes and win an immortal name. 
Give me your hand, Albert : I owe you more than I owe 
any other man on earth. The time of repayment wiU 
sooner or later come, and you shall ever find me boUi 
ready and willing to acknowledge the debt and to ac- 
quit it." Albert pressed his lips upon his lord's hand, and 
the count, yielding to the feelings of his heart, took him 
in his arms, and held him kindly to his bosom. 

" Thank him, Adela," added the Lord of Mauvinet, af. 
ter a moment's silence : " in your behalf have his first 
deeds been done : give him your cheek, girl, and bid him 
win high renown for your love." 

The Lord of Mauvinet spoke in jest, though in the 
very jest itself there might be deeper thoughts than there 
seemed ; but he little knew what were the sensations he 
excited in the hearts of Adela and Albert Denyn. Sh« 
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trembled in every limb as the youth approached her; 
but Albert, with a calm and steady step, though with 
feelings SB intense as her own, advanced and took her 
imd, and then, according to her father's words, pressed 
kii lipe upon her cheek. 

. ^ Tlw nrst," murmured he, as he did so, in a voice in^* 
aadiUe to any other ear but her own ; *^ the first, per* 
tebance the last" 

Even as he spoke he bent his knee to the ground, and^ 
taking her hand in his, imprinted a kiss there also ; then 
springing up with wild eagerness, he turned towards his 
horse, bowing low to the count as he passed, and put his 
foot into the stirrup. The captal waved his hand to the 
trumpeter of his troop, a loud blast echoed upon the air, 
and in a moment the whole troop sras in motion, and 
winding out through the gates of the eastle. 

The last who departed was the captal ; and, as he disap« 
peared beneath the portal of the barbican, the count turn* 
ed round, startled by a sound of quick feet behind him, 
when, to his surprise and alarm, he beheld his daughter, 
supported by some of her women, with her eyes closedf 
and the ashy hue of death upon her cheek. 



CHAPTER XVn- 

. A LOUD shout of laughter was the ^t thin|f that rous- 
ed Albert Denyn from a state of mind for which it is dif* 
4cult to fiijd a name. It was not a revery, for thought 
jlieemed quite extinguished, and recollection to have left 
him so long as it lasted. It was as if all had gone out| 
even the active consciousness that he had parted, per* 
haps forever, from her he loved best. All appeared to 
be swallowed up in one painful sensation, vague, sad| 
ill-defined, but not the less terrible, because the dark 
certainty seemed to have neither shape nor feature. 

The first thing that roused him, I have said, was a gay 
laugh ; and, looking rounds he found that he himself was 
the object of the mirth that met his ear. He might per* 
haps have been angry had he not been so sad ; but the 
bitterness of his heart left no room for other sensations, 
and he fell into his revery again, though somewhat lese 

VoL.1.— 
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profoundly than before. Had he been angry, his anger 
would but have raised more laughter. As it was, how- 
ever, the cfQm, ead look which he turned upon his merrv 
eompanions had scnne effect eren upon them, UK>ugii 
they were men, for the most part, who nad se^i 90 many 
scenes of strife ttid desolation, tjiat their hearts had b^ 
come, as it were, hardened in the fiimace of war, and 
they had little capability of feelinig any of the softer af- 
fections of human nature. 

" There, let him alone, let him alone," said one of the 
old soldiers : ^ he is a moody youth : did you not see 
how he kept apart from us all in the castle V* 

'* Pnde as well as melancholy, perhaps,^' said another. 

** No, no," refdied a younger man : " old Henry the 
henchxnan told me that he used to be as gay as a lark, 
but had fallen gioamy lately." 

*' In love, for a thousand wmtUim^^^ said another youth. 

^ Love !" exdatmed the oUl soldier, again : *' yoa 
young fools are always thinking of love. I will bet 
you, Tom Wilson, that if your mother's cat were sick 
of a quinsy, you would tow it was love.'' 

" All envy, old Raymond," replied the youth, in a gay 
tone : *^ you know very little of what love is, seeing 
that you find few enough to foil in love with you. You 
want experience, man, you want experience ! Now will 
d bet you a crown that the youth is in love, and I will 
ask him, too, ere the day be over." 

" He will give thee a buffet, I warrant," answered the 
elder man, " and so will I, if thou boldest not thy prate. 
But what is this our lord is speaking to 1 1^ heaven, he 
seems to have »)t hold of a tame bear! Halt, there! 
halt ! The word is given to halt ! Now I igpnld give a 
gold chain to ride on and hear the bear speak, sm the 
captal answer him." 

I* Why, our moody comrade seems resolved to do so,** 
said another. " See ! he sets spurs to his horse, and is 
up at the captaPs side in a minute. By my life, he is 
eomewhat bold." 

" Da as good service as he did yesterday," reined an- 
other, " and be as bold, if you will." 

It was, in truth, as the man had said ; for Albert De- 
n3m had galloped forward suddenly to the side of the 
captal, on seeing him pause and speak to an uncouth- 
looking being clad in goatskins, who thrust himself 

* A'C(b1d cfdn of tkiift day. 
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richt in the way of the leader's hone. The captal'e 
fcmowers were naturally surprised at what seemed an 
act of great presumption ; but such will not be the case 
with the reader, who must have peiceiyed that the youth 
recognised at onee, in the personage who stopped the 
ci^taU his companion in the prison of the adYentureit, 
to whom, indeed, he owed so much. 

The captal was spsaking with the old man, as we 
have said, when the youth came up, and continued liis 
conversation without observing him, saying, 

" By my faith, I will go on! They shall not turn me 
from my way." 

''As thou wilt," replied the other, '^as thou wilt, 
knight ; nevertheless, I have told thee truth, and that 
thou wilt find right soon." 

'* How many, say yout" demanded the ci^ital. 

** Full five hundred," replied the old man ; ** well arm- 
ed, prepared, and eager." 

'* That is too ^at an odds, indeed," said the Captal 
de Buch, after tmnkinff for a moment ; " but how can I 
make sure of thial You are a stranger to me, old man : 
it may be a falsehood or a folly. How shall I know the 
truth t" 

" You may rely in all confidence, my lord," exclaimed 
Albert : *' t^ is the man I mentioned to you, who, la 
fact, set me free when I was a prisoner in the hands i| 
the adventurers. I would trust him, my lord, on mf 
life." 

" Ay," replied Walleran, ** thou art young, and in the 
age of confidence. Your leader has learned better in a 
harder school than thou hast ever known. Past thirty 
years, man can trust no longer ; the first thing that youth 
loses is its faith in human truth." 

** Nay," exclaimed the captal, '* nay,, thou shalt not 
say so of me. I will trust thee too, old man: I have 
no right so to complain of man. Though I have seen 
much deceit, I have felt it little, and therefore cannot 
claim so sad a right to doubt. I will trust thee. Where 
say you that they lie in wait t" 

" On the straight road between this and Mans : come 
but to the top of yon high hill, and you may see them, 
or at least a part." 

" We must not show ourselves," replied the captal ; 
" we will leave the troop here, but I will go with you: 
not that I doubt your word, but that I may count our ad- 
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venturous friends with my own eyes. It must never be 
•aid the Captal de Buch tamed mck before a force less 
than six timet his number^.** 

^ Be thy ^nutation as mad as it will,** replied the old 
man, ^* here snail you find enongh to satisfy it ; for Uiere 
mre not only six, but iwelve times your number. But 
come you too, ^ood youtb,^ he added, " for I have some- 
thing to claim from this great man, and may need some 
intercession." 

The captal smiled. ** Come,** he said, '* Albert, come, 
I too may need you. You know the country well, I 
think. Halt, there," he continued, speaking to those 
who followed; and then riding slowly on, he proceeded 
^'the hill, conyersing with the old man and Albert Do- 
iiyn. The latter soon found that Walleran Urgel had 
brought tidings of a large band of the adventurers — ^in 
number, it seemed, some five hundred — ^haying posted 
themselves upon the road to Mans, as if seeking to in- 
tercept the captal on his way. His proposed journey 
had been made no secret ; the part he had taken againM 
the free companions had been conspicuous, the«q|oney 
he bore with him was necessarily considerable, and both 
revenge and avarice might well induce the adventurers 
to lay an ambush in his way. From time to lime, as he 
-rode forward, the captal turned his eyes upon Albert 
Denyn, aS'if seeking to read his young companion's feel- 
ings on this new danger. He could gather little, how- 
ever, from the youth's countenance, which was quite 
calm ; and when he had reached the summit of the hill, 
he demanded, 

" Well, Albert, what think youf should we turn back 
to Mauvinetl" 

" Nay, my lord," said Albert Denyn, " I am unfit to 
give advice ; but to turn back, methinks, would ill be- 
come one of the most renowned soldiers in the land." 

The oaptal only answered by a smile, and in a mo- 
ment or two after they reached a spot whence they eould 
descry, at the distance of about a couple of miles, a con- 
siderable body of men gathered together in a hollow 
way. 

The oaptal gazed forth in silence for a moment or two, 
and then, speaking to himself, he said, ^^ About two hun- 
dred." 

" There are more beyond," said the old man. 

<* J see them}" answered the captal, calmly ; " but, at 
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nothing more than their spearheads appear, we cannot 
count them, my good firiend.' Doubtless, however, their 
numbers are what you say ; and as these free compan- 
ions under Griffith are soldiers not to be despised, it 
would be something very like madness to attack five 
hundred with somewhat under fifty men/' 

'* Methinks it werey" replied the old man, in his usual 
sarcastic tone ; ** but, as no one can tell to what length 
knightly folly will sometimes lead, it is only for you to 
decide, most noble captal, whether your high renown re- 
quires of you to fall into certain captivity or death rath- 
er than turn back upon your way." 

*'My lord," said Albert, seeing the captal pause, "I 
know not why you should either attack these men or 
leturn to Mauvinet. There is a road, scarce a mile 
round, which leads as well to where you seek to go as 
that which these men have thus occupied. I can guide 
you by it well, for I have known every step thereof from 
my youth. On the whole ride, from this spot till within 
two jn^s of Bians, you come not within sight of that 
vaUipP 

*^Such must be the roiad we take, then," replied the 
captal; ''for back I go not, let what wiU come of it 
Now let us see your skill, good youth, as guide to a re- 
peating force. And you, old man, what shall we do 
with you or for you t Have you no boon to ask for this 
good intelligence that you have brought us V 

'' Yes," answered the old - man, " I have ; it is, that 
you take me with you on your way : this part of the 
land is no longer safe for me, and I seek not to remain 
in it. Though I value not life, yet there is one act I 
would fain see ptt^ormed before 1 go on the long jour- 
ney from which lie can never return to witness what 
passes on this earth." 

'' I know not well how that may be," repHed the cap- 
tal, gazing over the strange figure of the man who ad- 
dressed him : '' your information is worth its price, good 
friend, but I see not well how the price can be so large 
a one. We are going far; when we return. Heaven 
knows ! and I seek not fresh companions on my expe- 
dition." 

" You would say," replied the old man, " that your 
eye takes offence at these goatskins: is it not sot That 
can soon be changed, however. Captal de Buch, I have 
done you a senrice : you are held honest and honoara- 

08 
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ble, as the world goes : I ask yoa but one boon, and will 
take no other ; give it or refuse it, as you think fit, and 
as you judge your name requires. A few shoh minutes 
would have brought you into the ambush of these men : 
through me you have found safety : will you take me 
with youV 

**1 do beseech you, my lord," said Albert Denyn, 
*' this man did so much to befriend me when I stood in 
need of help, and he so much aided in our yesterday's 
success, that I beseech you refuse him not. I have 
enough to purchase him a horse wherever we shall halt, 
and till then there are several in the rear.** 

" I will not refuse him," replied the oaptal, ** though, 
to speak truth, what he has said is true : I covet not 
much his goatskins in my train.'* 

"They shall soon be changed," exclaimed the old 
man ; " for 1 well know that those who would wiUingly 
see a fool follow them with his cap and bells, would 
shun a wise man in a goatskin." 

**That is very true," replied the captal, lariuogt 
. "and yet they themselves no blockheads eitM^my 
good friend. There ak'e too many fools wherever we 
may go in this good world for us to be welcomed kindly 
for bringing a wise man, either in goatskins or not. 
However, you shall go with us, as far as you will ; into 
Prussia, if you like it, to fight against the Pagans." 

" Not so," the old man replied, ♦' not so, I would 
fain make my way into Normandy if you bend your 
steps thither ; if not, take me to the Beauvoisis, or as 
near it as may be." 

** We pass through it," replied the captal, *♦ but Nor- 
mandy we shall not touch upon ; |w there are many 
there who would fain engage me iM>ther enterprises, 
which I must not undertake. I turn aside, then, from 
Mans, and make my way straight on to Beauvais, where 
one half of the ransom of 'this good Lord of Mauvinet is 
to be paid." 

" Ha !" said the old man, *« is it as the price of blood 
or the price of liberty that you noble knights take ran- 
soms t A splendid way it is, in truth, of gaining mon- 
ey, giving up your own bodies to hard blows, cutting the 
throats of other people, or depriving them of God's fair 
light and the liberty of their limbs, till they pay you a 
certain price for fireedom." 

*' Not S0|" aoswersd the paptal, withn smile, -^Then 
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is no time to argue with you, my good man ; I follow 
the customs of the day in which I live. I risk my 
hearths blood in defence of a cause that I think righ- 
teous and just, and in the same cause I spend my weidth 
and employ my followers, it is but right that I should 
make an enemy repay me ani reward my soldiery. But 
' come, let us return ; we will find you a horse, so follow 
us. Come, Albert, come with me." 

Thus saying, he tamed and put his horse into a quick- . 
er pace. '' Who is this old man ?" he demanded, as 
soon as they were at a little distance : " liis look and 
his words are far above his garb.*' 

" I know not, truly, sir," replied the youth, " thougb 
he seems to know well who I am, and all about me. I 
found him contending with the villain Caillet in defence 
of the Lady Adela. He seemed to use his weapons^ 
skilfully ; but when I came up he left Caillet to me, as 
if in contempt. Afterward, when they thrust him into 
the prison where they kept me, he conversed with me 
long ^and though what he said was not like that which 
is uttered by ordinary men, yet it was all good, and wise, 
and noble — at least, so it seemed to me." 

*'I will speak with him farther," said the captal. 
^ See that he be well treated and gently used. Our sol- 
diery is kind enough at heart, but somewhat rough 
withal. I leave him in your charge for the present, Al- 
bert, till we have passed by these good companions, 
who are lying in wait for us here. 1 must keep watch 
myself till the danger is gone by; afterward, I will 
speak with him more at large." 

The captal and the youth rode onward till they reach, 
ed the spot where the knight's retainers had been left. 
Orders were then immediately given to provide a horse 
for Walleran Urgel ; and the captal, adding some direor 
tions to the principal soldiers in his band regarding the 
cautions to be taken till they had passed by the spot 
where danger lay, advanced a little on the road. The * 
old man, in the mean time, had followed slowly down 
the hill, with his eyes bent upon the ground ; and mani- 
fold where the coniments of the captal's band upon his 
person and clothing ; in the course of which, their lead- 
er himself was not entirely spared. 

•* We shall have a fine menagerie," said one, " before 
we get to the end of our journey : a tame bear and a 
dimib umkey make a hopeftU beginaiiig," 
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'* The captal was always fond of wild beasts,*' said an- ^ 
other ; ** but I thought it was more of lions than of apes." 

" His tastes seem to have changed," rejoined the fint. 

'^ And not for the better," said a third. 

While these jests wera passing, however, the horse 
had been brought forward for Walleran Urgel, and he 
approached calmly and slowly to the side of the animal, 
which, like most of those in the captal's train, was full 
of fire and courage. The animal reared and plunged in 
the hands of the groom, and the men present iauffhed in 
anticipation of the figure which their new uncouth com- 
panion would make upon the fiery beast which he was 
about to mount. But, to the surprise of all, when he 
approached with a calm air and laid his hand upon the 
bridle, bidding the groom stand back, the charger ceased 
to plunge, stood still and calm, and the old man at a 
bound leaped into the saddle, while the animal seemed 
instantly to obey his will, as if feeling at once that he 
had met with a master. '' 

The jests died away upon the lips, where they had 
been indulged somewhat too freely ; and the old man 
would certainly have been treated with more respect on 
account of his display of horsemanship than adl the wis- 
dom in the world would have gained him, but at that 
moment the captal called him to his side, and added the 
name of Albert Denyn. 

Both rode on at once, and Albert received cnders ta 
advance some twenty yards before the rest, and lead the 
way by the road which he had promised to show. The 
captal himself, having thus signified his change of pur- 
pose, followed slowly, conversing with the old man, 
while his troop came at some distance behind, enjoying 
their usual thoughtless merriment, and little heeding 
what the next moment might bring forth. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

We must now turn for a moment or two to one whom 
we have not seen for a long time, but who is neverthe- 
less a principal personage in the history which we have 
undertaken to recount. Passing over what imnediately 
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followed the departure of Caillet from the castle of the 
ftdventurers, however, we will follow him on the very 
same road which was afterward taken by the Captal de 
Buch and Albert Denyn, though, luckily for him, they 
did not overtake him thereon. 

It was on a dark autumnal night in that part of France 
known by the name of the Beauvoisis ; and a fair part 
of^the land it is ; indeed, I know no sweeter scenes of 
what may be called home landscape than are presented 

' ftom time to time during a summer ride through the 
neighbourhood of Clermont, Chantilly, &c. ; nor were 
there less of these in those days than at present, but rath- 
er, perhaps, more ; for the features of nature have re- 
mained the same, except that forests have been cut 
down, and free common land changed into cultivated 
fields ; and at that time, not only did the cottage and the 

. church crown each rising bank as at present, but here 
and there the graceful towers and pinnacles of the feu- 
dal castle were seen raising their heads over the forest 
or topping the highest hills. 

It was night, however, as we havi^ said, and night 
without a star, so that the features of the scenery could 
not be at all discerned, when the tall, fine figure of Wil- 
liam Caillet moved along through the paths of a forest 
not above a few miles from the little town of St. Leu. 
He seemed to tread those paths familiarly, and, indeed, 
it was so ; for among the scenes of the Beauvoisis, as 
the reader has been already told, he had been bom and 
brought np ; although, for the last eight or nine years, 
since the Lord of Mauvinet had become seneschal of 
Touraine, he had lived with that nobleman near the banks - 
of the Loire. 

He was in paths, then, and among scenes that were 
familiar to him. Every object that he had seen during 
his day's journey had called up some recollection of his 
youth ; but how changed were all the feelings of his 
heart since he had quitted that province, as a youth of 
sixteen or seventeen years of age ! " There is, perhaps, 
not one of the passions which tenant the bosom of man 
whose effects are more baneful than smothered ambi- 
tion : it is like a viper in the heart, preying upon all that 
is good and noble within it, and tearing the breast in 
which it is confined, in its vain effbrts to force its way 
forth and find a wider scope. 
The serpent, indeed} is of many sorts ; but of all am? 
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bitions, that which is the most injunoos to ourselves 
and others is the ambition which is founded upon van* 
ity ; and such was the passion in the heart of William 
Caillet. When he had gone forth from the Beauvoisia, 
though wayward, obstinate, and wild, there ^ad been 
many a better trait observable in his character, many a 
nobler feeling existing in his heart. He had not only 
displayed talents of a high order, but graces which cap*, 
tivate so as to cause faiSts to be overlooked when they 
should be checked; and the worthy chaplain of the 
Count of Mauvinet had fancied that he could never do 
enough to praise and to encourage the exertions of the 
young serf. Thus a heart naturally disposed to vanity 
was soon possessed therewith as with a demon ; and on 
its wings rose up the passion of ambition. He fancied 
that all ought to be open to him ; all that was done for 
him seemed. too little ; the distinctions made in his favour 
were in his eyes too small, when compared with his^es- 
timate of his own genius and powers ; and he became in 
the first instance eager to obtain more, and then discon- 
tented when his efforts so to do were not successful. 
Imagination but too often lends her aid to whatever 
passion of the heart is strongest ; and as he walked in 
proud superiority among his fellows, he would often 
dream wild and extravagant dreams, even at a time when 
he was a mere youth, of what he might one day become, 
and how he would then demean himself. But as expe- 
rience was added and years went on, he saw all the 
manifold difficulties that surrounded him, the innumerar 
hke obstacles that presented themselves to his ambiti'on 
on every side. It was in vain that he looked for any 

Eath, however narrow and difficult, by which he might 
ope. to climb the hill of fame, to open the course to 
glory and renown. None was to be seen : and the am- 
bition which for years had been growing up in his breast, 
like an eagle bred in a cage, only felt the power of its 
full-grown wings to ^beat them against the bars. He 
asked himself, Why should this be? why men, far, far 
inferior to himself, shpuld possess advantages which to 
him were denied ? Why, by a mere accident of hirUi, 
they should have every gift and opportunity of fortune, 
and he have none t and every sensation that vanity and 
discontent united can produoe now rose up to -magiie 
him. 
It was long, however, very long, before he oould per- 
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•aade himself that some opportunity would not sooner or 
later be afforded him for raising himself by strenuous ex- 
ertion to the height for which he fancied himself formed. 
Fancy ranged wild amid everything that was possible, 
while probability was left far behind. The example of 
Artevelde was unfortunately before his eyes, at a time 
when his mind was not sufficiently formed to enable 
him to see the difference between the brewer of Ghent 
and the French serf; and on that example he built up 
visions of power and might, which became, as it were, a 
part of his own mind. Those visions, too, arose at a 
period when new sensations enter into the human heart, 
and love daims his share, likewise, ere other passions 
can swallow up the whole. Dreams of tenderness then 
became mingled in the breast of Caillet with dreams of 
ambition ; and Adela de Mauvinet, though then in ex- 
treme youth, formed part of all. 

At first, his feelings of love were pure and li]gfa,-in 
aome respects not unlike those which we ha^e depicted 
as existing in the bosom of Albert Denyn. But vanity 
was mingled with the whole. He had fancied that he 
would find means to make her proud of his affection ; 
that lie would raise himself to such a height that he 
could honour her rather than she honour him. But as 
such hopes began to disappear, coarser passions arose 
in the breast of William Caillet, and mingled themselves 
even with his love for Adela. He mixed with the peas* 
antry in the neighbourhood, who were somewhat proud 
to be noticed by a favourite attendant of their lord. His 
fine person, too, and graceful carriage, were not lost 
npon the girls of the village or the farm ; but a bad 
name began to follow him ; the doors of many a dwell- 
ing were closed against him ; and tales of betrayal, and 
seduction, and heartless licentiousness began to spread 
around. ^ 

In general, the injured, oelieving his favour with the 
count to be even greater than it really was, were afraid 
to complain; but, in one instance, a father, in despair, 
flew to the castle, and told his tale at once to the Lord 
of Mauvinet. The complainant was a man of the poor- 
er class of peasantry, but of good repute, and honoura- 
Ue among his fellows ; and the count had no hesitation 
as to tiie conduct he should pursue. He promised that 
the offender should be compelled to make the only rep- 
aration in his power, and unite his late forever to her 
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whom he had dishonoured. Fortunately for Caillet, he 
was himself absent at the time ; for his was a spirit not 
to yield tamely to such injunctions as those which the 
count had determined to lay upon him, and what might 
have been the result cannot be told. 

He was at a. distance, howeyer, and the father re- 
mained at the castle, waiting for his return with some 
anxiety, although, in those days, the command of a 
feudal lord was not to be disobeyed ; but, ere the youth 
returned, the decree of a more powerful lord bad revers* 
ed that of the Count de Mauvinet. Despair and shame 
had driven the peasant's unhappy child to seek refuge 
in the grave ; and the tidings at once reached William 
Caillet, that the complaint had been made, the sentence 
given, and the decree rendered null by the death of hie 
unhappy victim. ^ 

The matter was different now ; where he might hare 
resisted with obduracy and daring hardihood, had there 
been a possibility of his obedience being put to the test, 
it now became hiis policy to yield, and feign repentance. 
He expressed, and perhaps, indeed, felt Qiach and deep 
regret at all that had occurred ; but he stopped not 
there : he falsified the truth, and vowed that it had been 
his intention to do right to the unhappy girl, had not her 
own rash act prevented it. All the atonement in his 
power he offered willingly to make, but that atonement 
soon reduced itself to nothing ; for the father, in mourn- 
ing and indignation, would never see or hear mentioned 
one whom he looked upon as the betrayer and muiderer 
of his child. 

The heart of Caillet, though it had condescended to 
hypocrisy, burned within him when he remembered the 
words of repentance which he had spoken, and the bit- 
ter reproofs of the count ; and, though his lord forgave 
his offence, and forgot, or ^jparly forgot, the circum* 
stance altogether, Caillet neither forgave nor forgot. 
Feelings of anger and malevolence mingled Mrith all hit 
thoughts and sensations. He longed for reven|^ upos 
one who had humiliated him ; and, though in his anser 
the count had been but just-awhile in aS his precemng 
conduct he liad been generous, kind, and sparine — yet 
Caillet only remembereid the bitter terms of reprcmtiOB 
and reproach in which his noble master Imd spcricen of 
his error. 

He dreamed stilU though the count had placed hie 
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real situation clearly before his eyes, and, in determin- 
ing to wed him to one of the lowliest peasants, had 
shown him the point of view in which he looked upon 
him. Still Caillet mingled Adela with his visions, but 
in a different manner from before. He thought no longer 
of winning her admiration by high deeds and mighty ef- 
forts ; he thought not of acquiring power, and honour, 
and station, that he might obtain her, in despite of all 
the obstacles of birth ; but he thought — or, rather, dream- 
ed, for it deserved not the name of thought— of gaining, 
like Artevelde, mighty sway and great dominion, solely 
as a means of compelling her father humbly to meet 
his wishes, and, willing or unwilling, to make Adela his 
bride. 

Each day, however, as he lived and became more per- 
fectly acquainted with the state of the country and the 
society around him, such phantasths became less fre- 
quent and less vivid, though the ambition still existed, 
and even grew stronger every hour, while bitter discon- 
tent and envious jealousy followed naturally in its train. 
To such departed dreams succeeded things more dan- 
gerous : schemes and plans, lit first vague and fanciful, 
and little more tangible than the visions that went be- 
fore. But his was a nature not to wait for opportuni- 
ties, but to strive to make them ; and other circumstan- 
ces, which we shall soon mention, by increasing the in- 
tensity of all his passions, and adding a fresh one of still 
more terrible power, made him behold the disasters 
which befell his native country with joy and satisfac- 
tion, looking upon anarchy and strife as the only means 
by which hitf ends could be accomplished. 

The circumstances to which we have alluded were 
these : Some three or four years after he himself had 
entered into the household of the Count of Mauvinet, 
Albert Denyn, then scarcely more than a mere child, 
haid appeared in it also. Caillet had at that time all the 
best feelings of youth about him ; and though at first he 
felt some degree of boyish jealousy at the favour of the 
new-comer, it soon passed away, and they became com- 
panions and friends. Even the youthful fondness of 
Adela and Albert did not seem to pain or strike him ; for, 
although the latter was somewhat older than his lord's 
daughter, Caillet regarded him merely as a boy ; and a' 
report to which the count's fondness for Albert gave 
rise, that he was, in fact, a natural son of that nabieman. 

Vol. I.— P 
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tended to remove everything like jealousy. At length, 
when Albert Denyn was about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, he was absent in Paris, and in the Beau- 
Toisis, for nearly a year and a half, part of the time with 
the prior, and part of the time with the count ; and 
about the same period, also, the Lady of Mauvinet died, 
leaving but one «on, then a somewhat weakly boy. It 
was shortly after that event that some one thought fit 
to jest with the Lord of Mauvinet on his fondness for 
Albert, alluding to the report which I have mentioned. 
The count replied with so much indignation, in Caillet's 
hearing, that every suspicion of the kind was removed 
from his mind at once. ^ 

It was not, however, till Albert returned that Caillet 
himself understood how great a change the conviction 
that his companion was in no degree allie'd to the house 
of Mauvinet had made in his feelings ; but when he did 
come back, changed and improved in every respect, a 
man instead of a boy, full of eager life and powerful en- 
ergies, and, withal, a self-command and strong determi- 
nation in right, which won him respect and esteem from 
all around, new sensations rose up in Caillet's breast to- 
wards his young companion, and he soon learned to hate 
him with a mortal antipathy. 

It is quite true that in the bosom of virtue there ex- 
ists, as it were, a touchstone for vice, and that touch- 
stone acted powerfully in the breast of Adela, for from 
a very early period she conceived a dislike towards 
Caillet, wl^ich nothing could ever remove ; and it must 
also be said, that, by some acts of insolent presumption, 
he contrived to render her aversion more marked and 
painful to himself. But in the heart of Albert Denyn 
the test did not produce the same effect, at least so soon. 
He had been Caillet's companion for many years : and 
when he returned, it was long before he found that there 
was no longer between them that bond of union which 
had existed in their boyhood. He confided, he trusted, 
as before ; but day by day, and hour by hour, there came 
upon him convictions that Caillet was not worthy of the 
place he held in the household of the Count de Mauvi- 
net ; that he loved not the hand that showered benefits 
on his head ; that he was discontented, even with the 
high favour in which he stood ; in short, that there was 
a bad spirit within his breast, though it was difficult to 
discover to what it tended or what it sought. 
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In the mean while, the change in Caillet himself went 
on. He soon became convinced that Adela loved him 
not, but he did not abandon on that account 'any one of 
his purposes or hopes. He saw that it would be neces- 
sary, indeed, to pursue those hopes and purposes more 
circumspectly ; and as he was naturally of a reserved 
and impenetrable nature, he shut up his thoughts and 
feelings in his own bosom, waiting for the time — which 
he judged to be near approaching — when, in the over- 
throw of all order, and the disruption of all the princi- 
ples of society, he might burst the bonds that held him, 
and gratify every passion of his heart. His hatred for 
Albert Denyn, and his love for Adela, or, rather, the sort 
of passion which he called, love — for it deserved not 
really the name — went hand in hand with his ambition ; 
and every murmur of the peasantry of France, every 
scene of misery on the one part, and violence and wrong 
on the other, called up the hopes of obtaining possession 
of Adela by any means, however harsh and violent, and 
of destroying him whom he envied by any device, how- 
ever base and wicked. 

Even while he was jealous of Albert, however, his 
vanity led him to undervalue him ; and when he saw 
the growing attachment of the youth towards Adela de 
Mauvinet, and the notice which she bestowed upon him^ 
believing it impossible that she could ever really love 
him, he did all that he could to encourage Albert, with- 
out seeming to do so, in a course which he hoped and 
believed would lead him to destruction. He pictured to 
himself with joy the indignation of the Lord of Mau- 
vinet, should he ever discover that the creature of his 
bounty had ventured to look with the eyes of love upon 
his daughter ; and the words of anger and indignation, 
which he had sometimes feared might fall upon him- 
self, he hoped to hear poured forth upon his young com- 
panion. 

Such had b^^en his feelings shortly before the open- 
ing of this book, and the changes that they underwent 
afterward have explained themselves. It may easily, 
then, be conceived what were his sensations now, when, 
under the impulse of passion and opportunity, he had 
taken a step which his better judgment told him was 
rash, if not absolutely foolish, and when the result had 
been total disappointment, and, for the time, apparent 
ruin and destruction. 
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There was now no return for him, no repentance, no 
recovery : the act was done that shut him out forever 
from a look behind : in the energy of despair was his 
only hope ; and the entire overthrow of every existing 
thing was the only instrument which he could now em- 

Eloy. It might have seemed, at first sight, that he had 
ttle opportunity to bring such great things to pass- 
that he was friendless, helpless, powerless. It was so, 
and yet Caillet did not despair of being able still to break 
iip the very principles of society in the land wherein he 
lived, and by such means to work out his own dark 
ends. There was a strong impression upon him that 
great minds make the circumstances in which they live, 
and that a powerful will, joined to native genius, can do 
all. In some degree perhaps he was right, though h6 
luiew not that the greatest of all moral powers is virtue, 
and that, wanting that, he wanted the crowning energy 
of all, which ensures to genius and to resolution the 
otmost success that it can obtain on earth. It was a 
defect that he felt not, and therefore he was confident, 
even in the midst of disappointment and reverse. 

He had made now his way across the land alone: 
everywhere he had heard of warring parties, and bands 
which might oppose his course. He found fear and 
anxiety wherever he turned, but he had gone on in safe- 
ty. Obstacles had seemed to disappear from before his 
steps, and from such facility he derived an augury of 
future success. Jie had now reached a spot where he 
knew that much misery existed ; where various fierce 
bands of adventurers, during his lord's absence, had 
ravaged and destroyed. He was aware, also, that 
among the peasantry of many of the neighbouring no- 
bles, tyranny and oppression of the basest kind had oeen 
exercised by the lords of the soil themselves. Here, 
then, he was sure to find want, and grief, and discontent; 
and those were the elements with which he proposed 
to work. 

With almost every one in the neighbourhood around 
William Caillet was more or less acquainted ; but the 
rough and honest peasant, though he might be led at an 
after period to follow the multitude, was not the person 
snited to his present purpose ; and wij^ careful skill 
he sou£[ht for the dwellings of those alone who could 
serve him as tools or assist him as confederates. 

At a late hour, then, as we have shown^ he waodeied 
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on through the wood, notwithstanding the darkness, and 
the danger, and the solitude, although he might have 
found many a dwelling far nearer to the place at which 
night overtook him, where the inhabitants, ignorant of 
what had taken place at Mauvinet, would have received 
him with pleasure and hospitality. At length he stopped 
at the door of a hut, one of the poorest, apparently, in 
all the land around, in the aspect of which there was jio- 
thing, certainly, to attract the wayfaring traveller, and 
make him hope for either accommodation or welcome 
there. It was situated upon the extreme edge of the 
forest, in the depths of the low brushwood which sur- 
rounded it; and it seemed, in fact, though it was not so, 
to be the abode of some inferior woodman or keeper of 
the game. It consisted of four square walls of mud, 
and a roof thatched with fern and straw mingled togeth- 
er. There was a window on either side, that is to say, 
an aperture, which, at that late hour of the night, was 
blocked up with a board of rough sapin. All appeared 
dark therein, except where a treacherous flaw in the 
woodwork betrayed at one point a faint ghmmering of 
light, showing that the fire was not yet extinguished. 
Behind the building were seen several low sheds, from 
which, every now and then, issued forth an inharmonious 
noise, announcing that the master of the abode was a 
feeder of that useful sort .of beast, which contributes, 
perhaps, more than any other, to the support and conve- 
nience of man in almost every country of the world. 

When opposite the dark line of the hut, Caillet paused 
and gazed around him. " Still the same," he said to 
himself, "still the same! misery, and filth, and dirt! 
They have cut down much wood here," he continue^, 
** and doubtless it will be said that the enemy did it, the 
adventurers, the free companions. They are good 
friends to the warm farmer's fireside, however much he 
may cry out upon them. One half of the fuel they take 
goes to keep him warm, that is certain. It matters not 
to me, however: this poor wretch here dare not cut 
down the wood, I fancy. He has not been taught to 
dare yet : we will see whether he be an apt scholar ^ 
and, turning to the door, he knocked aloud, exclaiming, 
" Ho ! within there ! let me in !" 

At first no.|n»wer was returned, and again Caillet 
Struck heavily tpon the door, exclaiming, ** Let me i^ 

P2 
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there ! it is rain to pretend sleep : I see the light 
through the crevices : open the door.*^ 

^ Get thee gone, get thee gone," cried a suiiy voice 
from within, answering him at length : " get thee gone 
while thou art safe and well : if thou stayest longer, I 
will give thee a shot with the crossbow." 

" A crossbow !" exclaimed Caillet, with a sneering 
laugh; *' where shonldst thou get a crossbow, poor 
wretch t it is I, Morne ! it is I, William Caillet ! Let 
me in, I say. Pirate not to me of crossbows, man ; thou 
that never hadst an iron pike in thy life, where shouldst 
thou get a crossbow ?" 

" Do not open, do not open !" cried a woman's voice : 
*^ it cannot be Caillet : Caillet is far away.*' 

** It is Caillet, sure enough," repUed the man's voice 
again ; " I know him by his scoff." 

" A good distinction," said Caillet to himself. ** Come, 
open the door, Jacques Morne : I want shelter for the 
night ; and, though I might as weU, I know, lie with one 
of thy pigs as in thy cottage, yet I want to speak to thee ; 
•o undo the bolt, man." 

His tone and words leaving no longer any doubt of his 
identitv, the door was opened, though still not without 
some hesitation. A faint light burst forth from some 
embers which were yet glowing on the hearth, and a 
dark and ragged figure presented itself in the doorway, 
holding a crossbow in one hand, while over his right 
shoulder peeped the wild countenance of a woman, af- 
fording a terrible picture of misery and want. A loud, 
unpleasant laugh burst from the man when he saw Wil- 
liam Caillet, and he exclaimed aloud, ** I told you so : I 
knew him by his scoff." 

" Come, come," exclaimed Caillet, " let us in, and teH 
me what you can give me for supper: I am hungry, 
Morne." 

" Hungry !" exclaimed the man — " supper ! then you 
may remain hungry for all the supper you will find here : 
why I have been hungry for the last ten years, and never 

t, but once, found sufficient food to say that I was not 
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^ Ay, it is a sad case," said Caillet ; '< and yet yoa 
have no reason to complain." 

"No reason to complain!" replied the man: "if I 
bave not, who has, I wonder 1" 

" No one," answered Caillet, abruptly, " no one that 
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(raffers it. Why, think you now, that if yon choose to 
go on starving all your days, and, moreover, seeing your 
wife and children starve too, think you that men will 
come and put food into your mouth when you might 
take it if you would % But get thee in, poor wretch, get 
thee in : stand not there with thy jaws apart, as if thun- 
derstruck at hearing truth for once in thy life ; get thee 
in and close the door, and I will find means to provide a 
supper both for myself and thee.** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AnoNO all the great moral lessons that Shakspeare, the 
greatest, perhaps, of all uninspired moralists, ever gave, 
there is none more striking, none that would be more 
beneficial to the human heart, if we would but apply and 
follow it, than the exhortation, " Take physic, pomp ; 
expose thyself to feel what wretches feel." Well, well 
were it for us — well for the hearts of the rich, even more 
than for the comforts of the poor whom they visit, were 
that lesson more generally applied. 

Did we examine with our own eyes, misery enough of 
all kinds would indeed be found in the world, at any time 
the search was made ; but in the present day it would 
be hardly possible to meet with anything equal to that 
which the cottage of many a French peasant presented 
at the period of which I speak. 

That into which Caillet now entered was superior, in 
various respects, to some, and yet what was it that he 
found % A long crazy shed of rough timber, with the 
interstices filled up with mud ; the floor was of the mere 
earth of the forest, beaten down by the treading of feet ; 
and in the thatch above, at many points, as well as in 
several parts of the walls, were seen crevices, through 
which the night wind whistled at liberty, and the rain of 
winter might find free admittance. No bed did the jMtk 
possess, except two piles of heath and withered leaVA^ 
nestled in one of which slept soundly two rosy babes, 
the children of hardihood and want. At the farther 
side, immediately underneath a round hole in the roof 
of tlie cottage, was a spot where the rare and scanty 
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fire was made, and on which still glimmered a fen^ dye- 
ing embers, the only object which gave an appearance 
of cheerfulness to the desolate hut. 

Caillet's eyes fixed there as he entered, and the unhap- 
py owner of the place immediately exclaimed, as if fear- 
ful of blame, " It was all dry wood, branches that had 
fallen — I picked it up myself when I was driving out 
the swine." 

" And do you think that I would betray you if it were 
not]" demanded Caillet. "Poor fool, am not I of the 
same class that you are 1 likely to meet with the same 
misery whenever it pleases the tyrants above us % think 
you that I would betray you ?" 

" I know not, I know not," answered Jacques Monie : 
''many a villain betrays another for what he can get." 

" Then he is only fit to be a noble," replied Caillet, 
with a sneering smile ; " but that is the fault, Morne, 
that is the fault — we are not united among ourselves : 
were we so, those men could not oppress us ; but I will 
soon show you that I am not one of those who would 
betray you. Give me yon hatchet ; I will speedily mend 
your fire." 

The wretched peasant gave him the hatchet as he had 
demanded ; and Caillet, opening the door again, went out 
and returned a moment after, loaded with several lam 
branches of wood. " There," he said ; " if any one asks 
you, tell him it was William Caillet who did it." 

" Ay," answjered the other, " and then, perhaps, they 
may punish me for William Caillet's fault," 

" If they do," repUed Caillet, " I will punish them. 
Now make you up the fire, and give me the crossbow : the 
moon is coming up ; and though one might have better 
food than venison at this seasoi^ of the year, we must 
not be too particular when hunger presses." 

"What are you going to do]" exclaimed the man, 
turning pale at the very thought of any one kUling his 
lord's game ; " what are you going to do ! Nay, Caillet, 
nay, think what you are about." 

"I have thought, and right well," replied Caillet; 
« and I will tell you what I have thought, Morne ; that 
these good beasts which God puts upon the earth — ^these 

good DMBasts in their brown coats, I say, were not sent 
ither for the benefit of those who call themselves lords, 
alone, but to feed mankind whenever man was hungry. 
The days are changing, and all this will be set to righu. 
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Give me the crossbow, man, give me the crossbow ! I 
know what I am doing ;^' and, snatching it from the on* 
willing hand of the swineherd, he once more went forth, 
but this time was somewhat longer absent. 

Taking his way through the wood, he cut across a 
small angle in the neighbourhood of the cottage, till he 
came to the extreme verge of the forest, where the 
trees broke away, and some meadows and com^elda 
were seen out beyond, in the clear light of the rising 
moon. There he stationed himself, among some brus£ 
wood, under the shadow of a taU tree ; being careful, 
however, to place himself on the side opposite to that 
from which the wind blew. He had waited some ten 
minutes, and was beginning to grow impatient, when, 
suddenly, he perceived, coming forth into the light, with 
a hopping, unequal pace, a large hare, every now and 
then stopping and raising up its long ears to listen for 
any approaching danger. The first sound that the un-> 
fortunate animal heard was the twang of Caillet's cross- 
bow; and the moment after, before it could spring 
away, the unerring bolt struck it, and it fell over strug- 
gling in the agonies ef death. 

'* This is better than larger game," said Caillet, lifting 
it from the ground : '* it is enough, and will leave no tra- 
ces." He then returned to the cottage, or rather hut, 
and, throwing down the hare before the peasant^s wife, 
he said, ** There, make it ready, my good woman, quick- 
Iv; and be in no fear, I will answer for what I have 
done." 

** Oh, I am in no fear," replied the woman : " it is he 
who is so frightened. Often do I tell him that we were 
never intended to starve ; and that if food is not givea 
to him he must take it." 

"You speak wisely, you speak wisely," said Caillet: 
** I know not why we should be hungry more than the 
men that live in castles ; do you, good dame ?" 

" No, by my faith, not I," rejoined the woman ; " and 
though it is not for myself I care, yet my children shall 
have food." 

The man had looked on in silence, but the mention <tf* 
the children roused him; and he exclaimed, "Thej 
should not be hungry long, were there any other means 
of finding them meat for one day, without depriving them 
of it the i^ext. Here Caillet dares to take a hare, or very 
likely a rooi were he to £ad one, because he is a favour* 
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he of his lord, who would protect him against mine ; 
but were I to kill either one or the other, who would 
protect me from a dungeon, if not from hanging ? and 
then, what would become of the children ?" 

^ Why, they would not be much worse than they were 
before,*' replied the woman, in a sharp tone, which in- 
stantly called forth a reply from her husband of an angry 
kind. 

But Oaillet waved his hand, exclaiming, " Cease, cease : 
this is one of the consequences of misery, dissension in- 
stead of union ; but all this shall soon come to an end. 
I tell thee, Jacques Morne, that the time is not far off 
when the fire shall blaze freely on every peasant's hearth 
through France, and when no one shall ask him where 
the meat came from that fills his pot." 

'* Those will be bright times indeed," replied tiie man, 
with a doubtful shake of the head ; " but when will they 
come, Caillet, when will they come ? Is not every day 
making our condition worse instead of better ? We were 
always poor, now we are wretched ; we were always 
slaves to one lord, but now we are beat about by thou- 
sands." 

•' True, true," answered Caillet; " and it wants but one 
thing more to produce the change I have mentioned." 

"And what is thati" demanded the man, eagerly, 
'* what is that 1" 

« That the thousands buffet you," replied Caillet, « till 
you can endure no longer; till you remember that you 
are many ; till you are ashamed of being slaves to the 
few, and rend their chains asunder, as if they were but 
bands of straw. I say to you, that if they crash you, 
you deserve to be crushed ; if they tread upon you, you 
deserve to be trampled-; for every man that suffers tyr- 
anny commits a cnme against his fellow-skives." 

Jacques Morne gazed down upon the ground for sever- 
al minutes. " It is all very true," he answered at length, 
" it is all very true, I dare say, and many a man would 
rise to shake off this accursed sttte if we knew what to 
do, and how to do it. As the woman says, wa^ooi^ not 
be much worse than we were before. I liuve often 
thought, when we sat shivering here, without fbod, or fire, 
or light, or hope, that it would be better to kill her and 
them, and then myself. I can't help believing that death 
would be very comfortable to people that suflfer as we 
do ; but yet we have no one to guide us, to lead us, cur 
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tell US how to act ; and suppose I were to say that I 
would bear it no longer ; that I am a man as well as the 
Lord of St. Leu ; that I would have right, and food for 
my children ; that no one had any business to make me 
carry wood to the castle upon my back, and for my pains 
only give me blows to make me go on faster, what would 
be the consequences, Caillet T what if a dozen were to 
do so ? We should all be beaten till we were black and 
yellow, and most likely five or six of us would be hung 
from the branches of the oak or the spouts of the castle. 
Is it not so?" 

** Most likely it is," replied Caillet, coolly, " and serve 
you very right too, if you did such things without due 
deliberation and counsel. You want somebody to lead 
you, and tell you what to do : is it so 1 Weil, I will do 
both, Morne : only promise me, that when I do tell you 
what to do, I shall find you ready to show yourself a 
man, and not a mere beast of the forest, as these ty- 
rants would make you. Promise me, too, that you will 
not speak one word of these things till the time is come, 
and I give you leave." 

" Why, I thought but now," said Jacques Morne, " that 
you cared not who knew of your actions : you bade me 
tell them that you took the wood, that you killed the 
game." 

" So I did," reified Caillet. « and so I tell you still. 
Should it be ever inquired into, say so, at your will. It 
is no personal risk I fear. But I tell thee, Morne, that 
did I suspect for one minute thou wouldst go and betray 
my counsel in matters where others are concerned, 
that thou wouldst frustrate my hopes of delivering the 
peasantry of France, by saying that Caillet is here or 
Caillet is there, stirring up the people to revolt, I would 
take up yon axe and dash out thy brains this moment. 
But I know thee better, and have no fear : there is about 
thee an honesty^ nfade dogged by oppression, and which 
our tyrants call sntlenness, which will make thee bear 
the rack or the bernidesy sooner than betray my trust." 

<< No, no," repliU the nan, " I will not betray thee ; 
but I fear you deceive ^fourself, Caillet, and that, with all 
your fine words, you will find no one to be the first." 

Caillet laughed bitterly. "I am the first myself," he 
«aid : " I have been the first to shake off the yoke. I, 
at least, am a free man, if none will follow me. The ty- 
rants now know me, as I have long known them. 1 
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hare cast their chains from off my hands, I tell thee, and^ 
hare spat at and defied them ; and though their blood-' 
hounds have been out after me over the whole land, they 
have not caught me, Morne." 

"Ay, this is something like now," cried the other, 
grasping his hand : " once the strife begun, and there is 
hope ; but tell me more, Caillet, tell me more." 

" When the time comes I will tell you all," replied 
Caillet : " at present there is but little to tell. Were I 
alone to set myself up against these men, and put my- 
self in their power, it would be the same with me as with 
you. We must have union, we must take counsel with 
others, we must have many men of different characters 
and kinds combined ; we must conceal our purposes and 
our plans ; we must have meetings of few and meetings 
of many, and we must pretend that aU these meetings 
have no other view than to deplore our sad condition, 
and the lamentable state of all France, given up as a spoil 
to the enemy. Then we must choose the best occasion ; 
and when we have ensured the aid of numbers, and the 
good- will of more ; when men^s minds are excited by 
the story of their own sufferings, and their passions are^ 
hot, with a view of the wealth and prosperity of others, 
then we must suddenly call upon them to do great deeds, 
and let them rise against their enemies, before pale fear 
has time to make them hesitate. Once begun, the con- 
quest of Qur freedom is half accompUshed, for no man 
will then dare go back ; for victory alone wUl give us 
security, at the same time that it gives us power, and 
wealth, and happiness." 

While Caillet spoke, Ms companion gazed down upon 
the ground, and strange were the manifold expressions 
that passed over his countenance. That countenance 
itself was naturally dull and inexpressive ; but when 
upon such a face strong passions display themselves by 
outward signs, the effect is even greater than where the 
features are naturally less cold and heavy. Sometimes 
it seemed as if his whole soul were carried away by the 
4jright hopes which Gaillet's words displayed before his 
eyes ; at other times, however, doubts seemed to rise up, 
and fears to take possession of his breast, as well they 
might, for at that time the dream of resisting their feu- 
dal tyrants, had never yet entered into the mind of any 
of the peasantry of France, except that of the bold man 
ivho now addressed him. The words which he heard. 
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however, the confidence with which his companion spokei 
the natural ascendency of hope in the human mind, all 
had their effect ; and the. thought of revenge, which was 
pleasant to him, as well as enjoyment and abundance^ 
which he had never known, all affected him in turns^ 
and made him resolve to dare the worst rather than lose 
the prospect of things so coveted* 

All he replied, however, was, " Thou art a bold man« 
Caillet, thou art a bold man.*' 

" I am," answered Caillet, with his usual sneer upon 
his lips, '* and I hope that thou art a bold man too, Morne*. 
for none but bold men deserve to be free. I work not 
to liberate wiUing slaves : those that are so may re« 
main so for me : but those who thrist for freedom, as I 
do myself, I will make free, if it be in the power of man 
to do so ; and that it is in our power who can doubt ? Are 
we not in numbers as ten to one ? are we not more hardy, 
more inured to want, and privation, and fatigue than they 
are ? You will say that they have arms ; let us take their 
weapons from them; wealth, that wealth will soon be 
ours, if we do but strive rightly to make it so. Riches 
will then bring many to our cause, who leave us lonely 
80 long as we are poor, and despise us so long as we are 
submissive. The people of the towns, who have set us 
the example in a long and bloody struggle with the men 
who were then their tyrants, and are now ours ; they 
will aid us too, when they see us resolved and ready ; 
they, too, will assist and make common cause with us, 
when they find that we will bear the yoke no longer. 
Though they have accomplished their own freedom, they 
still suffer many grievances : they will take the oppor- 
tunity to redress those, while we redress ours ; and even 
were they to seek nothing but their selfish benefits, they 
would do us good by dividing the power of the lords.", 

'' Thou hast thought of it all," replied Jacques Morne, 
** thou hast thought of it all : I will go with thee, Caillet, 
to the death." 

" Go with me to life and happiness, Morne," replied 
Caillet, ia a tone full of confidence. '' If we are resolute 
and true to ourselves, death is far from us ; death is for 
those who oppose men seeking their liberty. But we 
must have much counsel, Morne. Do you remember an 
old man who lived upon the hill ^above Clermont, who 
had great expNerience and some learning ; who had been 
with his lord into foreign lands, had seen many a strange 

Vol. I.— Q 
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sight, and marked many a curious factt Is he living 
stiUV 

" Oh yes," replied the other, " he is living, and still 
there— old Thibalt, you mean ; but I know not how it is, 
he is not loved." 

" Wise men are seldom loved," replied Caillet, " be- 
cause they have to deal with fools." 

" Ay," answered Morne ; " but it is not for that, Cail- 
let, that old Thibalt is not loved : it is, that he does good 
to no one : though he has plenty of money, he gives not 
to those who are poor. He thinks of himself and of his 
own cunning ; and when he hears of our miseries, he 
only laughs at them." 

** Well may he laugh," rejoined Caillet, " when you are 
fools enough to bear the misery that you could redress 
with your own hands. Well may he laugh and set you 
at naught. And yet," he continued, seeing that Mome's 
brow grew somewhat contracted, "and yet, what you 
say is, in some degree, true : the man is selfish, he al- 
ways was ; but in this world who is not, Monie ? who 
thinks not more or less of himself in all the concerns of 
life 1 I pretend to no such virtue ; and the man who does 
pretend to it, be sure, is a hypocrite. However, we have 
nothing to do with his motives, so that he helps us with 
his counsel. If he joins Us, it will be the surer sign of 
our success." 

**^Ay, that it will," answered the other; "for there is 
not a man throughout the land who will not say, ' Old 
Thibalt would not have joined them unless they had been 
sure to win.' " 

" Then his name is, in itself, a host," replied Caillet ; 
"for the expectation of success is the great first step 
to it. But now let us see where I can sleep o' nights, 
Morne? Can you not place me somewhere where I 
can remain unknown, and you can visit me after dark V^ 

"Then you are obliged to conceal yourself," said 
Morne. "I thought that you were come openly and 
boldly to proclaim our hberty." 

" Would that I could do so !" replied the other. " Have 
I not already said that all depends on caution ? and vnth 
me life itself hangs on prudence. You must meet, 
Morne, without my presence ; you must consult without 
my being there. You must seem scarce to know that 
such a person exists; and yet you must teU me all 
things that take place, and act by my directions alone ! 
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Is this asking much, perhaps too much, Mome ? You 
may, however, follow or reject the advice I give you. 
You may betray me or not, as you like, yourself: it is 
for you to choose, for you to determine. I only tell 
vou the way, the only way by which your freedom can 
be worked out : having so done, you must do the rest. 
In three days the news will follow me hither that Will- 
iam Caillet has rebelled against his lord and fled. Then 
every man that is seen with him, or who dares consort 
with him, even for an hour, will stamp himself forever 
as an enemy to our lordly tyrants, and for him the dun- 
geon or the gallows will be all that is left. I have put 
myself in your power, Morne, and you can do what you 
will ; but depend upon it, that with my fate is wrapped 
up your own freedom." 

" You are right, Caillet, you are right," said Jacques 
Morne, " and 1 will do as you would have me. I have 
thought of a place, too, where you can lodge like a boar 
in his lair. Do you not know in the middle of the wood 
there is a hut, where I saw you once when your lord 
came hither to hunt with mine ? I was to have had it 
first for my dwelling, but it was judged that I should be 
better here ; and so they changed their purposes and 
brought me hither. No one has inhabited it, but it is 
still good ; and very often, when I drive the swine into 
that part of the forest, I sit therein, and think how happy 
man might be if other men would let him. There you 
can have as good a house as this is ; and there is a way 
out behind, too, by the dingle and over the hill ; so that 
in any time of need you have naught to do but to slip 
out by the door behind, and away. I can visit you there 
every night, and bring you what you want." 

" Which will be but small," replied Caillet, "nor will 
my hiding last long. However, Mome, as thou wilt 
have to purchase for me something, here is money. 
Of that I have got abundance, and can command mole. 
There is a golden crown for you, take that; and early 
to-morrow buy me some wine, and bring it to^" 

"A golden crown!" cried the man, taking the money 
in his hand and looking at it : *' bring thee wine, Caillet ! 
Dost thou drink wine ?" 

"Ay," answered Caillet, " and so shalt thou, Mome, if 
thou folio west what I tell thee to do ! wine shall be as 
plentiful with thee, ere a month pass over, as it is at the 
table of the best lord in all the land ; but in the mean 
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time thou shall share of tpine : so take the money, and 
let the wine be bought." 

"A golden crown!" repeated the man: "I dare not 
take it, CaiUet. They would not g^ve me the wine, and 
would ask me loudly where I got the gold. They would 
say I had stolen it, and take me to a prison." 

" Fy ! nonsense !" exclaimed his wife, who was by 
this time deep in the mysteries of cooking a hare in the 
most simple fashion : '> thou art a fool, Jacques : give me 
the crown, and I will buy the wine. Then, should any 
One ask me, I will say that a charitable gentleman going 
through the. forest gave me the money. No fear ; there 
is no fear, man ! No fear ; give me the money ! Now, 
Master Caillet, your supper shall be ready ere ten min* 
utes more are over ; and if you give us such 6very night 
in the week, you shaU have my prayers and the bless* 
ings of the children. So, if my husband fail thee, I will 
not ; and he must follow where* I lead, I trow." 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was the third morning after that which succeeded 
the visit of Caillet to the swineherd's cottage, and he 
now sat in solitude within a lonely hut, situated in the 
midst of one of those wide forests which in that day cov* 
ered a very large portion of the soil of France. His hab- 
itation was composed of rough wood ; and, as a change 
of mind had taken place among the builders while the 
small tenement was being erected, the mud with which 
the crevices were to have been filled had been applied 
but to oiie side of the building ; so that the other three 
were only stopped by a quantity of dried leaves and 
moss which had been crammed into the crevices. . Many 
efforts had been made to give the place an air of com- 
fort since Caillet himself had tenanted it ; but the at^ 
tempt had produced very little effect, and the aspect of 
the interior was that of desolation. A stool and a table 
had been formed of the crooked branches of the trees ; 
and the bed of dry leaves which one corner contained 
bad been delicately covered over with moss, which glis- 
tened in its fresh greenness as if a velvet pall had been 
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there cast down upon the ground. A fire was lighted in 
another corner, for it was now cold, and in a third stood 
several of the large leathern bottles which were the 
common vehicles of wine in those days. 

The face of Caillet, however, was dark and gloomy, 
and bitter as well as agitated were the images which 
tenanted his bosom. Hope has not so terrible an ene- 
my as long, solitary thought ; and for several days Cail- 
let had remained there, only seeing the swineherd once 
in the course of the evening, shortly after the sun. had 
gone down. While he had been actively employed in 
threading the dangerous ways between Touraine and 
the Beauvoisis, his mind had rested little upon the pasty 
and he had gone on, day by day, thinking only, of the 
present. Such, however, was not the case now: he 
was alone, without occupation for mind or body during 
the greater part of the day ; and upon the past — thougn 
contemplation could not have chosen a more painful 
subject — all his thoughts now dwelt, whether he would 
or not. 

Oh happy, thrice and fully happy is the man who can 
suffer his mind calmly to repose upon memory, without 
finding ought in all her stores to darken and imbitter his 
review of the times gone. Such, however, was not at 
all the case with William Caillet; there was scarcely 
one spot on which his eye rested, as he looked back, 
which did not offer something painful to his sight. Be- 
sides the thousand opportunities cast away through life, 
which every man has to regret ; besides the follies and 
the faults committed, with which very few, even of the 
best, may not reproach themselves, there were innumer- 
able opportunities wilfully neglected, there were innu- 
merable faults and follies knowingly performed. 

But, besides regrets that would intrude, there was a 
sensation, the most painful of all others, creeping upon 
Caillet at this time: a sensation which notlung could 
have produced in a mind so vain and stubborn as his, so 
proud, so resolute, except the power of solitary thought ; 
it was the conviction that he might be wrong, the con- 
sciousness that, if he had chosen another path, he might 
have been wiser, greater, happier than he ever could be 
now, even were his efforts to be crowned with the ut- 
most success. But there was something more than 
even that conviction, something which aggravated the 
pain thereof in a very great degree ; it was a growing 
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belief that those efforts were not likely to succeed ; that 
the men he had calculated upon for great deeds were 
not capable oif accomplishing them ; that vast objects— 
we must not call them good ones — could not be appre- 
ciated or understood by the beings he had to work upon; 
and that those even who had some faint glimmering of 
higher things and more important purposes than mere 
temporary deliverance from a particular inconvenience, 
each proposed to himself some individual benefit, some 
personal advantage, which would, in all probability, in* 
terrupt the pursuit of any great general object at every 
Btep, and ultimately overthrow the whole enterprise. 
He cursed them all in his heart, and — strange as it may 
Beem to those before whose eyes the whole pf Caillet's 
selfishness and baseness has been openly displayed — he 
railed at the persons through whose interested pursuit 
of their own views his purposes were likely to be frus- 
trated, as bitterly as if he himself had been actuated by 
the most disinterested patriotism, and as if everything 
that he did was undertaken solely for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. The doubt of attaining his present ob- 

{ect was to him a curse, indeed, during his soUtary 
lours ; for on success his every hope was staked ; and 
when he thought of Adela de M auvinet and her disdain, 
of Albert Denyn and his good fortune, of the noble mas- 
ter whom he had repaid with ingratitude and injury; 
When he thought of all these, I say, and at the same 
time feared that his schemes would not succeed, the 
bitterness of his heart knew no bounds. 

Often would he start from his seat and take two or 
three steps across the hut in angry haste, and then re- 
turn to the settle again, and bro^ in dark despondency 
over every gloomy feature of his fortune. There was 
still one idea, however, which seemed to comfort him, 
and produced a dark and savage smile of satisfaction 
whenever his mind rested on it, 

" They will certainly rise," he said to himself, " they 
will certainly rise ; for that, at least, they are ripe, if not 
for greater things. Some revenge will assuredly be 
mine ; and that is the first object ; I shall have some 
vengeance, if I have nothing more." 

But still, sad thoughts and anticipations would return. 
The old man Thibalt had never visited him^ though ha 
bad twice sent to urge him so to do ; and from the ro* 
luctanoB which such conduct displayed, he oaturallj 
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supposed that the wary veteran suspected his views, 
and judged not favourably of his enterprise. He was 
now waiting the result of a third application, couched in 
such terms as he fancied might awaken the avarice of 
the old man, for his ambition he had failed to arouse ; 
and the period which his impatience had fixed as neces- 
sary for his messenger to return had already long ex- 
pired, so that he was meditating gloomily upon the next 
step to be taken, giving, from time to time, a bitter look 
towards the past or a desponding gaze towards the fu- 
ture, when some sounds, as of coming feet, met his 
ear ; and, gazing through one of the chinks in the dilapi- 
dated wall„ he beheld the swineherd Morne on foot, ac- 
companied by the old man Thibalt riding on an ass. 

The hopes of Caillet rose; but he had learned, as 
every one will learn who givea himself up to the sway 
of evil passions, to be an actor — a dissembler, if not a 
hypocrite ; and to assume such an aspect as was calcu- 
lated to produce a certain effect upon the minds of oth- 
ers, instead of allowing the natural emotions of his own 
mind to appear. 

That man has suffered a great and terrible loss, a loss 
of one of the heart's best jewels, who has been taught to 
frame his words and looks with a reference to the opin- 
ion of others rather than to his own feelings, whose 
tones have an object, whose smiles and frowns are 
schemed. Doubtless it was the purpose of the Great 
Being who gave to man such varied powers of express- 
ing his sensations — the infinite shades of intonation in 
the voice, the rapid play of features, and even the move- 
ments of the Umbs— -doubtless it was his will that all 
should harmonize, the one with the other, and the whole 
be the pure expression of the human heart ; and yet, 
since evil has had dominion over the human race, and 
all the gifts of God have been perverted, how rarely, ex- 
cept in a child, do we find the countenance and the lips 
speaking together the real emotions of the spirit, and 
the unadulterated thoughts of the mind. 

William Caillet, however, had been long too deeply 
plunged in evil purposes and vain ambitions to retain 
anything like candid truth about him ; and though his 
was a bold h3rpocrisy, the hypocrisy of pride and strong 
passions, he was none the less a dissembler. In the 
present instance he knew well the character of the man 
with whom he had to deal ; and though he trembled ai 
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the idea of losing the aid of one whose canning and ex- 

Eerience supplied the place of those qualities which he 
imself wanted, he prepared to receive him with no 
crouching persuasions, but with that daring and firm 
demeanour which was the most opposite to the spirit 
of Thibalt himself. He knit his brow then, he set his 
teeth, and, folding his arms upon his chest, sat with 
his fine lustrous eyes fixed upon the door of the hut till 
it opened, and the swineherd and his companion ap- 
peared. 

" So you are come at length. Master Thibalt !" he said, 
with a frown. " Pray, why came you not when first I 
sent for you ? By Heaven, I have no light mind to take 
and dash your brains out against the doorpost for keep- 
ing me here two whole days when I have business else- 
where !" 

He spoke so furiously that the old man drew back in 
evident alarm ; but the moment after he replied, " Nay, 
nay, Master Caillet, I could not come when you first 
sent : I had people with me, as Jacques Mome can tell 
you, and — " 

" And you had heard," added Caillet, with a look of 
scorn, "that William Caillet had rebelled against his 
lord and set him at defiance — " 

*Ay, and tried to carry ofl" his daughter!" rejoined 
Thibalt, with a low laugh that he could not suppress. 

" And, moreover, that there is a reward oflfered for his 
head ! Is it not so V added Caillet, bitterly. 

" No, no ! Is there ?" exclaimed the old man, with 
his eyes twinkling at the idea of profitable treachery. 
** I heard not of it. Have they offered a reward ?" 

" 1 know not," answered Caillet, " and little care ; for 
no man will betray me." 

" Are you sure of that, good William 1" asked the old 
man, with a grin ; "quite suret There are sad villains 
in France, good Caillet : you must not trust every one. 
There are many rogues among us." 

" But none so bold," rejoined Caillet, " as to betray 
me, when he is certain of dying within ten days after ; 
for rewards little profit a dead man ; and there are more 
than one hundred of the youths of Touraine bound by 
oath before the Virgin to kill the man who gives me up, 
within ten days after the act." 

Thibalt sunk into himself again ; for though he was 
not one to believe easily anything but that of which he 
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had proof, yet the oath CaiUet mentioned was so like 
the times, and a vow before the Virgin to commit mur- 
der was so in character- with the savage ignorance of 
the peasantry, that there was a great probability of such 
an act having taken place. Inasmuch, too, as the term 
of his earthly being was naturally drawing towards an 
end, and his hopes regarding the future not very san- 
guine, he was fearful of losing any portion of a life with- 
in which he had bounded his desires, and shrunk from 
the thought of encountering the menaced death, though 
even death itself he would have risked for the certain, 
attainment of gold. 

" What, then 1" he said, after a moment^s pause, " you 
are not sure that there is a reward offered for your ap- 
prehension 1 Then you have nothing to fear." 

" I fear nothing, and have nothing to fear, old man,** 
answered CaiUet. " If I had, I should not have sent for 
you, who would sell your own child for the price of a 
wolf's head " 

" Thank God I have no child," replied Thibalt, with his 
accustomed grin of misanthropic bitterness, " or I know 
not what might happen. But what is it that you want 
with me, good CaiUet ? For though the news has reach- 
ed us that you have defied the Lord of Mauvinet, and 
was forcing away his daughter, when you were overta- 
ken by Albert Denyn — good little Albert, who, when. he 
left us last, was as fair a stripling as my eyes ever saw 
— when you were overtaken by Uttle Albert, I say, who 
drew upon you, and forced you to give up the lady — " 

The old man spoke with premeditated malice; for 
there is a sort of iU-nature which seems to give an in- 
stinctive perception of every weak and painful part in 
the hearts of our fellow-creatures. But CaiUet inter- 
rupted him furiously, exclaiming, " He is a liar ! a co Wr 
ardly Uar ! He force me !" 

**■ Nay,j8o came the report," replied Thibalt : " I know 
nothing of it. But what wantest thou with me, CaiUet t 
for, though we have heard aU this, yet I see not how I 
can help thee." 

" They have sent forth falsehoods," answered CaiUet ; 
" they have sent forth falsehoods, as they always do, to 
deceive the poor peasantry of France, and prevent them 
from taking-advantage of the only moment that has pre- 
sented itself for years ; the only moment that wiU ever 
come for breaking their bonds, and revenging many a 
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century of oppression ; but they shall find themselves 
deceived. Now will I tell you what I want with you, 
old Thibalt, if Morne have not already told you ; but we 
must have some one to watch that no enemy comes. 
Get you up upon the hill, my good friend Morne, and 
keep an eye upon the country round, while I repeat to 
Thibalt here all that I have told you already. When 
we hold council, I will call you. At present, we only 
speak of what you already know." 

Morne showed some unwillingness to be -left out of 
the conference, but obeyed Caillet's directions after a 
few words of persuasion; while the old man Thibalt 
remained silent, with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and a look of deep thought taking place of the sarcastic 
grin upon his countenance. 

" Caillet," he exclaimed, as soon as the other was 
gone, " Caillet, you are either a madman, or much more 
sure of all your steps than 1 can believe possible^ if you 
have trusted such an ignorant fool as that." 

" I am not a madman," answered Caillet, " and I am 
sure of my steps. But that has nothing to do with my 
trusting Jacques Morne. He is honest, old Thibalt, and 
will betray no one. He would bear torture and death 
sooner than utter a word of what he hears. I know 
each man with whom I deal, and act as I am sure they 
deserve at my hands. But think not that I confide ei- 
ther in Morne or any other more than needful. I have 
sent him hence even now ; for, though he may be as ser- 
viceable as any other in bold deeds and strong resolu- 
tions, yet his head woultl but embarrass council." 

" But you will trust me, good Caillet, you will trust 
me fully : is it not so 1" demanded the old man, his grin 
returning in a slight degree. " You will make an excep- 
tion in my favour 1" 

" No !" answered Caillet, sternly. " Do not suppose, 
Xhibalt, that I am attempting to cajole you ; I know 
you too well for that. You are npt apt to be cheated ; 
and, to say truth, are not worth the trouble of cheating. 
Your qualities are different from those of Morne,,and — ^" 

" You desire to use both for your own purposes," in- 
terrupted Thibalt. 

*' And if I do, where is the harm 1" demanded Caillet. 
" We have all our own purposes ; and if yours be ac- 
complished at the same time that mine are, what mat- 
ters it to you? Listen to me. I. am willing to trust 
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you, Thibalt, and to trust you fully ; not because you 
are either honest or true, but because you are not brave ; 
and, knowing what you know, dare not betray me, even 
were it your interest to do so. You hate the tyrants 
that grind us as well as I do. I have heard you a thou- 
sand times throw out to the peasants, at Christmas-tim^, 
such biting hints as would have stung worms to rise ; 
but revenge upon the nobles is not your chief passion. 
It is love of gold ! Now both shall be gratified — both 
vengeance and avarice. I, on my part — " 

" Yet a while, yet a while !" cried the old man : " let 
us take things in order, Caillet. You have said enough 
respecting me to require some reply, and I will give you 
an answer at once upon each head. First, you own that 
you seek to use all men for your purposes." 

" Not more than they will use me for theirs," inter- 
rupted Caillet : " let each use the other, and each help 
the other." 

" Well, well, such is wise counsel," replied the old 
man ; " and so may it be with you and I, Caillet, if we 
can first understand the preliminaries rightly. But, when 
you talk of using me and Morne for your purposes, you 
forget it is a long while since I have been so v^ed; and I 
am not a beggar's dog to guide any man whither he will, 
without knowing where or why, and with only such a 
share as he chooses to give me. What I mean is this, 
Caillet : instead of using me, league with me, and we 
may perchance do much." 

** Such was what I meant," rejoined Caillet, " if I find 
you ready and willing; but I am first, Thibalt, and I 
command, though it may be with your counsel and with 
your support, if you will give it. If not, say so at once ; 
for you and I know too much to be able to deceive each 
other." 

" I will speak more on that head by-and-by," replied, 
the old man. '* It is right that we should understand 
every step as we go ; so this one being determined, that 
I am not to be used, but to be consulted, let me say a 
word about bravery. What do you call brave, Caillet V 

" That which you are not !" answered Caillet, with 
the sneer which always curled his lip, in moments of 
tranquillity resuming its place for the moment. " That 
which you are not, Thibalt ! Bravery is not alone the 
courage which makes a man fight when he cannot avoid 
it, for the sparrow and the dove peck impotently the 
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hand that grasps them ; not the courage which leads 
man to endure what he cannot avoid, for the bird brought 
down by the bolt of the fowler utters no cry, but eyes 
him silently till he wrings its neck. No ; to be brave is 
to feel the spirit rise and glory at the thought of strife $ 
to seek the danger, and &id the perilous cup of enter- 
prise more inspiring than the strongest wine ; to see, 
where the way opens in the very face of death, naught 
but a new road to triumph and to power. This is to be 
brave." 

"And this is what thou art, I know well," replied 
Thibalt, who caught a spark of his companion's fire 
from the vehemence with which he spoke ; " and if ever 
there was a man fit to rouse the slavish peasantry of 
France to struggle for rights that they have not only 
lost, but forgotten, thou art he. Nevertheless, I am 
quite contented with the other sort of courage. As you 
grant that I can fight when needful, I leave it to you 
and such as you to fight when it is not so. However^ 
to spare the time which is precious, I will own that now, 
now is the moment, the only moment that ever Prance has 
seen for her peasantry — her true people — to deliver 
themselves from the bondage of tyrants, who too long 
have oppressed them ; and that, if this moment goes by, 
centuries may pass ere the hour come again. I will go 
farther still, Caillet, and tell thee that, to behold the cas- 
tles of these lords in flames, and their bodies strewing 
the plains, over which they have so often driven us like 
sheep, I would give— I would give this riglit hand. But 
I must first see my way clearly, Caillet ; I must be as- 
sured of all that is before me ; I must know what is to 
be the gain, and what the risk, and what the price." 

" What is to be gained, Thibalt !" exclaimed Caillet, 
** what is to be gained ! but I recollect," he added, bit- 
terly ; " I must show you the immediate objects ; I must 
movr you the individual gratifications to be obtained, 
listen ! You know the castle of Clermont ; you know 
its ostentatious lord ; you know the riches that it con- 
tains — the gold, the silver, the jewels? Well, then, 
Thibalt, what think you will become of all that wealth 
when, followed by the band of avengers, I set my fix>t 
across the threshold of the place ? Now see you whai 
is to be gained ! Our objects are nearly the same, and 
our rewards will be nearly equal. You seek wealth and 
revenge, and I reveuge and — and — " be was about to add 
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the word power ; but his keen, clear insight into every 
turn of the minds of those with whom he had to act, 
showed him in time that he might raise up fears against 
himself which it would be difficult to allay, and he add- 
ed with a smile, " and I revenge — and love. We will 
both be gratified, Thibalt — we will both be gratified- 
ay, and to the full ; for I swear to you, by all I hold sa- 
cred, that if you go hand in hand with me in this, y6a 
shall share as I share in everything that is taken." 

The old. man laughed with a low, chuckling, well-sat- 
isfied laugh ; but the next moment some sort of appre- 
hension seemed to come over him, and he said, after 
looking down upon the ground for a moment or two in 
thought, •* If we should not succeed, Caillet ? if we 
should not succeed 1" 

" But. we shall succeed," exclaimed Caillet, almost 
fiercely ; " what should prevent us from succeeding but 
our own fears 1" 

" The fears of others," answered the old man. " What 
if the peasants will not rise, Caillet 1 what if, ere a suf- 
ficient number are in arms, we are attacked and de- 
feated 1" 

"They will rise! they will rise!" answered Caillet, 
confidently ; " the fire of discontent and hatred is barely 
kept down in the breasts of the people. When some 
holyday bonfire has been piled up, and load after load 
cast upon it, till the flame seemed smothered out, and 
every spark of light extinguished, have you not seen, 
Thibalt, dark smoke rising up in sombre clouds, dull and 
heavy, and altogether unlike the glorious blaze of the 
devouring element? then suddenly comes some hand 
with a small, insignificant light, touches the rolling voU 
ume of black vapour, and in a moment all is blaze and 
brightness ! Such, Thibalt, such is the picture ol as 
enslaved people ; the fire of liberty still exists wi^a 
their hearts, though the tyrants throw load after kmt 
upon it. From the midst of those Ipads rise up the 
clouds of discontent and sullen endurance, and murmur- 
ed indignation, growing deeper and deeper, and blacker 
and more black, till, suddenly, some fiery spirit, more 
daring than the rest, bursts forth into resistance, and the 
flame spreads from one end of the land unto the other. 
Such, I tell thee, Thibalt, such is the state of France ; 
now is the moment, and I an) the man. Nay, I tell thee 
more, Thibalt, thou thyself knowest right well that U Is 
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as I bare said; none is more convinced thairthou aft 
that we are certain of success, or thou wouldst not have 
come hither. Thou art not a man — well aware as thou 
art that I am banned and proscribed by these tyrants— 
thou art not a man, I say, to set thy foot here, unless 
thou wert right sure that success is likely to follow me." 

" T think it is, Caillet, I think it is," replied the old 
man ; '' nay, I will own, I little doubt it, for reasons that 
I will tell thee of hereafter ; but yet, I would fain see 
clearly what is to be the result, should reverse instead 
of fair fortune attend you. What, I repeat, what if the 
peasants will not rise ? what if our first step be a defeat 
m arms T' 

"I have considered that too," said Caillet; "and 
though I love not, when once I have thought of all things, 
and made up my mind to the result, although I love not, 
I say, to turn back my thoughts to dangers that I have 
considered and prepared for, yet I will tell thee, Thibalt, 
what must be the resource, if,, as you say, the peasants 
should not rise, or if we should suffer defeat before our 
numbers are sufficient. Some brave spirits will join us 
assuredly, and with them would I form a band, which 
would scourge the land, rich and poor alike ; the rich for 
having oppressed, the poor for having deserted me ; and 
from the spoils of all I would enrich myself, and those 
that followed faithfully. Such should be the result in 
any case of reverse; but, nevertheless, we must take 
means to prevent reverses, Thibalt. Fancy not that, 
with all the fire and eagerness of my nature, I seek to 
hurry forward before things are ripe ; far from it, Thibalt, 
far from it ; the greatness of my purpose shall make me 
patient, and. should it be necessary, for months and 
months I will consent to walk in darkness and hide my- 
self from my fellow-men. It is upon all these first steps, 
Thibalt, that I would fain consult you. Is the time come 
yet, or is it not ?" 

" I believe it is," replied the old man, " I believe it is. 
In this part of the country I know that it wants but a 
spark to kindle the flame of which thou hast spoken. 
Thou canst judge better, however, thyself of other prov- 
inces of France. What are the feelings of the people 
of the south V 

"Hatred!" answered -Caillet ; "universal hatred to- 
wards their oppressors ; but you said, Thibalt, that you 
w^uld tell me why you augur so well of our success. 
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If you be not sure as I am of all France, how can you 
have any confidence in our fortunes V 

" I wiU tell thee, Caillet," replied the old man. " It is 
because I count less upon the power of the peasantry, 
when they have risen, than upon the baseness, the cow- 
ardice, and the disunion of their lords. Upon this I 
count, Caillet ; and who shall say that 1 have not good 
reason, too, to count upon it, when they see no pow^f 
in the land to put down even thq smallest force of foreign 
brigands that infests it ; when a hundred and fifty of the 
English islanders dare calmly approach the very gates 
of Paris, and find none to oppose them while they rav- 
age one of the suburbs of the French capital ? If these 
men have not power to crush a pitiful handful of foreign 
adventurers, where will they find strength, I ask, to re- 
sist the rising up of the people of France 1 It is upon 
this I calculate, it is from this I derive my hopes, Caillet." 

"Upon that have 1 reckoned too," replied Caillet; 
" for I have not thought less deeply than you, Thibalt ; 
but I have gone farther still, and have foreseen that these 
lords will have no power even to retard us, till we have 
gained some great and signal triumph. On that triumph 
will depend the movements of an immense multitude ; 
for not more than one in ten will join us at the first, who 
win come in when they find that success is upon our 
side. Nor, Thibalt, is it alone the mere peasantry that 
will join ujs when the result is once secure. Have you 
heard the news from Paris, that met me as I came along, 
how the people of the towns are already leading the 
way, and will gladly unite with us when they see us 
successful 1" 

" Oh yes," answered the old man, " I have heard of 
all that; but beware of the townspeople, Caillet : they 
are proud of their liberty, and are but little anxious that 
we should share it." 

"But we will share it," exclaimed Caillet. "Did I 
not tell you, Thibalt, that I intend to use all men 1 and 
these proud communes of the towns as well as others. 
•If you would kuow my whole purpose, it is to employ 
the aid of these communes till we have conquered for 
ourselves, and then to force from them an acknowledg- 
ment of the equal rights of all men. Once let the peas- 
antry of France have gained some advantage, Thibalt ; 
once let them be tried in the fierce struggle that must 
soon follow, and I tell thee such a force will be raised 
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up that the lords and commons alik« shall humbly bow 
the head before us, and thank us for permitting them to 
live on equal terms in the same land with ourselves. I 
have already held some conference with several of these 
discontented men from the towns, and I know they are 
ready and willing to make our success complete, as soon 
as they once see that we are likely to be successful." 

" Ay !" said the old man, with a look of some sur- 
prise, " and have the citizens,, the cautious, careful citi- 
zens^ have they dealt with you, Oaillet, you, banished, 
and fugitive, and poor, and powerless ? Have they, then, 
held conferences with you, Caillet ? their cause must be 
somewhat hopeless, meseems." 

'* Banishc?d I am," replied Caillet, "and fugitive I am, 
but neither powerless nor poor, Thibalt. Deceive your- 
self not, my good friend ; you think that wealth is pow- 
er ; you have yet to learn, perhaps, that power is wealth. 
Power, too, I have, though you know it not, and power 
of the kind that gives wealth. This I tell thee, that, 
though it might be somewhat dangerous to keep much 
gold in this poor hut, and on the person of a man pro- 
scribed and fugitive, as you say, I have as much here as 
I need, even to accomplish great purposes. ' Thus this 
very night I shall give thee five crowns of gold to dis- 
tribute among the peasantry, with such words as you 
shall judge fit to produce the effects that we desire. 
Mind, Thibalt, mind : I know thee well ! and therefore 
it is that I warn thee, Uiis gold is not destined for thy- 
self, and I will exact a strict account of every piece 
I give thee. Thou shalt not be without thy^ reward. 
For thyself, thou shalt have one of these same golden 
crowns, and more according to the service that thou 
dost with that which is intrusted to thee." 

" But five crowns !" said Thibalt, musing : " the sum 
is small to distribute among the many whom I shall 
have to see." 

" It is enough," answered Caillet, " it is quite enough, 
and it, with the gold piece for thyself, is all that I have 
here now ; however, should need be, more can be soon 
procured. I told thee power was wealth ; and be you 
sure that these good commons would have had no deal- 
ings with me had they not found that I possessed such 
power. Here is the money ; and when it is all really 
and truly spent, spent so that thou canst tell me that for 
each crown Ihou hast two men's words to join us, two 
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men whose hands and heads are worth the purchase, 
then come to me for more, and thou shalt have it, were 
it a thousand crowns." 

The sight of the gold produced by Caillet at this mo- 
ment had far more effect upon the old man than any- 
thing that had passed before, although it must be owned 
that the various objections which he had started were 
more the effect of the natural timidity of age and cau- 
tion, than any real doubt as to his companion's means 
of success ; for none knew the state of France better 
than old Thibalt, none knew better than he did the con- 
fusion that existed among all classes. He grasped the 
gold eagerly then, saying, "Ay? this is good now; 
where did it come from, Caillet ? Mauvinet ]" 

" Mauvinet never saw it since it was coined," replied 
Caillet. "From Mauvinet I brought nothing with me 
but a sword and a horse ; whatever else I have has been 
gained since. However, all this matters not, Thibalt : 
art thou mine, I ask thee, art thou mine ?" 

" Ay," answered the old man, looking steadfastly at 
the gold : " as the priests make men say when they wed, 
I am thine, Caillet, for better, for worse ; and, to say 
truth, I fear little that it will be for the worse ; so now 
let us to counsel : what is the first step to be taken V 

"Nay," said Caillet, "on those points I must have 
your aid, my good friend. Being once agreed, our in- 
terests are inseparable. What is to be done, think you ?" 

" The first grand thing," repUed the old man, " is to 
get the people to meet in large bodies ; it matters not 
much for what purpose : I think it had better be for 
prayer — prayer for deliverance from all the many ene- 
mies and evils that overwhelm the land. Then the 
priests themselves, who are the great supporters of our 
adversaries, will give us their unwitting help. Oh, it is 
a mighty pleasant jest to make those tyrants cut each 
other's throats, and I know 9ot which is most hateful to 
me, priest or noble." 

" But what next, what next V demanded Caillet. 

" Why, when they have met," answered the old man, 
" and when they have begun to pray against their griev- 
ances, let some one propose to them to consider how 
those grievances may be remedied." 

"Right, right," exclaimed Caillet: " when once such 
a thing is discussed it will be easy to point out a way." 

" Oh yes, but we must do all gently," replied the old 
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nan : ** there must foe nothing rebellious, nothifig trea- 
sonable in the first words, Caiilet ; all must be soft, and 
^asonable, and very loyal: we must offer to these noble 
lords our help and aid against the common enemy ; we 
must beseech them to take compassion upon Francet 
and exert their mighty valour to put down the plunder* 
ers that infest the land." 

" Nay, nay," cried Caiilet, " they will laugh you to 
ftcorn. All this will take too much time to do." 

" Ay," said the old man, " to do — but not to propose." 

''I understand, I understand now/' rejoined Caiilet* 
" and you are right : we must frighten neither lords nor 
peasantry by the name of great deeds, till great deeds 
are to be done." 

" Assuredly not," answered the old man ; " but as soon 
as ever the time comes when it is necessary they should 
be done, then we must suddenly plunge the people into 
acts that will leave them no choice but to go on or per- 
ish : we must put a barrier between them and all repent- 
ance, Caiilet ; we must dip them deep, deep up to the 
lips in blood, and with that red flood drown out every 
spark of remorse." 

As he spoke, his shrewd, keen, withered countenance 
assumed an aspect almost fiendish, in which a degree of 
savage delight was mingled with bitter hatred, some- 
what touched with scorn. That expression contrasted 
strongly and straijgely with the looks of Caiilet, who sat 
for several moments with his eyes bent upon the ground, 
and, for the time, the lines of anxious grief taking place 
of the usual contemptuous curl of his lip. Stern and 
ruthless determination, as well as violent passion and 
fierce anger, is, from time to time, found even in the 
character of youth, but it needs long years of hardening 
experience to render the act of resolving upon dark and 
evil deeds anything but painful to ourselves. At first 
the resolution to do wrong to others acts upon our own 
heart and grieves ourselves ; but afterward, like those 
stimulating foods which, at first, are painful to the pal- 
ate, but, in the course of time, become pleasant and even 
necessary to our existence, evil actions carry their de- 
light with them, as was the case with the old man Thi- 
bait. Caiilet, however, was not so far advanced in wick- 
edness ; and he felt no slight regret at the thought Of 
being forced, at the Tery^nrst step, to plunge into aa 
ocean of blood. His vamr^ had always led him to be- 
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ii€V6 that the greatness which he would attain might 
cast a mantle of glory over any deeds that he might be 
compelled to commit, in order to reach the eminence he 
'coveted, and that he would yet acquire a mighty name, 
. nnstained by any but those dignified crimes which hu- 
' Hban vanity and folly have combined to render honoujp* 
iijke. But now, when cold-blooded, premeditated, whole* 
B^e murder was thus nakedly proposed to him as the 
only means of attaining his end, the only hope of rising 
to power, and when he felt that what his companion said 
i^as but too true, and that some barrier must be placed 
between those that he was to lead and all retreat from 
the way on which he guided them ; when he saw none 
other that could be raised up, but the dark and bloody 
one which the old man proposed, his heart experienced 
the anticipation of remorse; and while one demon 
seemed to urge him on, others scourged, him even for 
the path which he chose. 

" I am afraid," said Caillet, at length, " I am very much 
afraid that it must be as you say, Thibalt. I would fain 
spare human blood, if possible ; but there seem no other 
.'means, and we must take those which present them- 
"(Selves." 
- .*i Would fain sjSare human blood !" exclaimed the old 
man, with a look of contempt. " What, Caillet, is this 
you — you, who so speak 1 This is strange enough : 
•what is it that you pretend to ? Would you be a great 
man or a little one 1 free or a slave ? powerful or im- 
potent 1 successful or frustrated ? If you would be a 
great man, you must shed blood, William Caillet : all 
great men have shed blood in this world, and ever will 
do so. If you would be free, you must shed blood, Cail- 
let, for the times require it, and there is no other means 
of freedom. If you would have power, you must shed 
blood : power was never gained but by bloodshed. If 
you would be successful, you must shed blood ; for suc- 
cess can only be purchased by the blood of our tyrants." 

"I know it, I know it right well," answered Caillet, 
*' and I am prepared for it, Thibalt ; but yet I may be 
permitted to regret it ; and, above all things, at first we 
must have no mention made of bloodshed to the people : 
we must let them come to the thought of it by degrees." 

" Oh, they will come to Uie thought of it speedily 
enough," replied the ^d man^ ^ the people of France, 
Caillet, the people of Fmic^i it but a tiger chained: 
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once loose him, and he springs to blood as to his natural 
food. Our only difficulty will be to keep the risen 
slaves from drenching the whole land in gore, when 
sometimes it may be necessary to spare." 

" We must try," answered Caillet, ** we must try ; but, 
at all events, no more of this for the present to any one ^ 
and now tell me, Thibalt, where and when can you hold 
the first meeting V 

"Why, anywhere," said the old man, in reply; "it 
matters not much where." 

" Nay," answered Caillet, " not so ; it matters much, 
Thibalt ; for I must be near at hand, though not present. 
As you say, it will be better that these assemblings 
should take place at some religious place. Do you re- 
member the chapel some five leagues hence, by the edge 
of the forest, as you go to Beauvais V 

His companion nodded his head, and Caillet continu- 
ed : " Well, when I was here last there was a good old 
simple man there, a priest, who was himself a serf by 
birth. He would be easily induced, not knpwing that 
there was any other object, to offer up prayers for the 
comfort of the people. Nay, more, I am not sure that, - 
when the first steps are taken, we may not manage to ' 
draw him to our cause. Nothing, however, must be said 
to him, in the beginning, but that the poor people of 
Beauvoisis do beseech him to offer prayers to Heaven 
for their deliverance from their enemies. Let Heaven 
judge, Thibalt, who those enemies are. The good priest 
will willingly consent, if he be there still, which I doubt 
not ; and then many things can be done and said, when 
the people meet to join in his orisons. You yourself 
can call the best of them together — by the best I mean 
the wisest and the freest. Let them speak to the others, 
gradually preparing for after meetings ; and before those 
come, you and I will be ready to take advantage of them. 
Shall it be so, Thibalt t" 

" Exactly," answered the old man ; " but here, Cail- 
let, you will find us more prepared than you expect, 
more, doubtless, than in the south." 

Caillet well understood that the last part of what the 
old man said was a trap intended to discover what was 
the state of preparation in other parts of France, rather 
than a mere abstract expression of belief; and he re- 
plied at once to his companion's thoughts : " Nay, nay, 
you are mistaken, Thibalt; the south is fully prepared- 
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too," he said ; " but there is a reason why we must keep 
these mea back. If the rising is to take place here first, 
our friends in the south must have due notice of the day 
and hour, in order that we may have their immediate 
support, and that ihey may have ours. If we attack our 
tyrants at all points at once, they will have no defence; 
but each will have to guard his own castle, and to fight 
for his own hfe and lands. Now, old Thibalt, now swear 
to me one thing — that thou wilt act in this with me, and 
by me,x>nly." 

" What is the use of an oath 1" said the old man, with 
a cynical smile : " oaths are but wind, you know, Cail- 
let." 

"They are," answered Caillet, "they are, Thibalt; 
but we will put oath against oath. You swear to me 
what I require, and I will swear to you that this day 
six months, if I be then living and successful, I will 
count out to you five hundred golden pieces, such as you 
have now in your hand." 

" Will yoa give it in writing,"will you give it in wri- 
ting ?" demanded the miser. " If I get a scribe to put 
it down, will you make your mark thereunto V 

" I will do better," answered Caillet, " 1 will draw it 
up myself; it is better than employing any scribe." 

" Ay, I forgot, I forgot," said the old man : " thou canst 
write, which is more than many of these lords can do : 
they taught me not that art ; but perhaps, had it been 
otherwise, memory might not have served me so well 
as now she does : however, thou shalt put it down, good 
Caillet, thou shalt put it down. I will bring an inkhorn 
with me when I come again." 

"And thou wilt swear then," added Caillet, " to act 
in this matter by my word alone, otherwise the agree- 
ment is of no avail. Mark that, my friend, and recollect 
such are the terms." 

" I know, I know," he replied ; ** but thou shalt com- 
mand, Caillet, thou shalt command in all things. Re- 
member, five hundred gold pieces ; it was five hundred 
that thou saidst." 

" It was, it was," answered Caillet ; ** but what is that 
noise before the house ? Look out, look out, good Thi- 
balt." 

" Nay, look thou out thyself," said the old man ; but 
ere Caillet, with a glance of scorn, could stride to the 
door and open it, the goatherd Mome entered in haste, 
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and closing the creaking woodwork after him, exclaim- 
ed, *' Out by the other side, Cailjdt, out by the other side ! 
I have just seen a baroii's banner coming through the 
wood, with a long train of men-at-arms behind. They 
stopped and gazed about them as if they knew not the 
way, and we may be sure they will halt here to inquire." 

Notwithstanding the eagerness with which the swine- 
herd spoke, Caillet paused for a moment in thought ere 
he followed his advice. 

" There are many chances," he said, at length, " there 
are many chances that they draw no bridle here : the 
place looks quite deserted." 

** But the old man's beast," cried the swineherd, sharp- 
ly, " you forget that the old man's beast is at the door." 

" True," answered Caillet in the same calm tone, " true, 
that might beiray us. You two stay here, then. There 
is no risk for you ; and you, good Morne, seek me as 
soon as they have passed on their way : you will find 
me in the rugged parts of the mountain under the rocks, 
where there is the little well, most likely. But here they 
are : I hear their horses' feet ; bid them good day for me, 
if they inquire, and tell them I am gone ;" and thus say- 
ing, with a sneering smile, he turned away and left his 
two companions in the hut, making his exit by a door in 
the back of the building, which had been originally form- 
ed to afford an easy communication with the styes for 
swine, a long range of which had formerly stood close 
behind the cottage. Those styes, however, had long 
been removed, and that part of the cottage which turned 
away from the road was covered with thick trees and 
underwood, through which a path led to some wilder and 
more mountainous spots in the forest, but rarely traver- 
sed by the foot of any human being. 

Whether the indifference which Caillet had displayed 
on the approach of danger was real or assumed, and it 
may be very doubtful which was truly the case, it had jts 
full effect upon his companions, who admired his calm 
self- possession just in proportion as they were them- 
selves alarmed. They had, however, some need of fore- 
thought, for the troop of those whom they looked upon 
as their natural enemies was by this time at the door, 
and the minds of both turned instantly to devise some 
plausible cause which might be assigned for their bein^ 
found together in that solitary place. 
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"Say that you have been pursued by a band of com* 
panions,'' said Morne. ^ 

" No, no,'' cried the other, ** they would instantly set 
out to seek them, and find that I had lied. Nay, nay« 
tell them rather that I had lost my way, and came in here 
to ask it of you : are your swine far off V 

*' Some quarter of a league,'' replied the man ; but even 
as he spoke the door of the cottage opened, and a page, 
with his horse's bridle thrown over his left arm, broke in 
upon their conference. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 

Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, New-York, 
have just issued a new and complete catalogue of 
their publications, which will be forwarded, without 
charge, to any part of the United States, upon ap- 
plication to them personally or by mail post paid. 
In this catalogue may be found over one thousand 
volumes, embracing every branch of literature, stand- 
ard and imaginative. The attention of persons form- 
ing libraries, either private or public, is particularly 
directed to the great number of valuable standard 
historical and miscellaneous works comprised in 
the list. It will also be found to contain most of 
the works requisite to form a circulating library of 
a popular character; all of which may be obtained 
at reasonable prices (sixty per cent, less than books 
published in England) from the principal booksellers 
throughout the United States. • 






